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Stowky of nit uv tert t Allied’s Hoy 


These chemical “mountains” can put famine out of business 
(nitrogen fertilizer by Allied Chemical) 


Nitrogen, key nutrient in farming, brings new life to un- 
productive soil—helps grow more food for the free world. 
loday, the earth must be coaxed to pour forth 
more of its bounty to feed the ever-growing pop- 
ulations of the world. Nothing does it better than 
nitrogen fertilizer. Produced abundantly, it is 
used to force-leed crops and increas the size and 


quality of the yield. Allied’s Nitrogen Division 


hemical 





plant at Hopewell, Virginia produces it. In fact. this Divi 
s10n has plone cre a i nitrogen fertilizers for dee re S, ale 


has introduced innovations that have resulted it 


llied spectac ulai improvements tn farming eliciency 


. Nitrogen one of Allied’s more than 3,000 prod 
ucts, makes crops grow. Other Allied produet 
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Fly Lufthansa 
-Tour Europe 
by Car *15 a Day! 





Individual You-Drive-It in Europe: 
the widest choice of plan-it-yourself 
itineraries —the lowest cost for your 
own private car! $15 a day per per- 
son is all-inclusive; car-rental, ample 
mileage, double room with private 
bath, breakfast, service charges, even 
road-maps and routings. A great 
feature of Car-A-Day: leave your car 
at any of 19 major European cities, 
fly on somewhere else and pick up 
another car for further touring—no 
extra cost. For a rest from driving 
and for the same $15 a day, relax 
and enjoy conducted sightseeing in 
and about any of 34 European cities, 
with the same First Class accommo- 
dations included. See Europe your 
own way—the Car-A-Day way! 





For unusual itineraries, bountiful 
vacations, individual attention on 
beautifully planned tours to romantic 
Germany, all Europe, Eastern Medi- 
terranean, around the World—see your 
Travel Agent or send this coupon, 


Prices quoted are based on Economy Class, New York departure. 





op. 


Fly Lufthansa 
-Tour Europe 
hy Bus *18 a Day! 


Budjet Motor Tour: how to know 
Europe intimately by bus for just 
$18 a day all-inclusive! From Frank- 
furt you drive on to Coblenz, visit a 
winery at Rudesheim for wine- 
tasting, follow ancient trade routes 
through the lovely Rhineland. Stay 
overnight in a medieval village, visit 
gay Munich, go on to Innsbruck, 





Cortina in the Italian Alps, drive 
across the magnificent Dolomites to 
Venice, Rimini, Assisi and Florence, 
picturesque Geminiano, Rome. Then 
to hillside Portofino, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, Geneva, Lausanne, and on to 
Paris, with a visit to a famous artist’s 
atelier, as well as all the great sights 
of this beautiful city. This is the way 
to know Europe’s way of life! Tour 
(rooms with private bath) takes 
22 days and costs but $983, Jet 
round-trip Economy Class fare in- 
cluded. For groups of 25 or more, 
expenses drop way down! 


this coupon to: 


Fly Lufthansa 
-Tour Middle East 


and Cruise 
*1290 up! 








Middle Eastern Budjet Cruise: lasts 
for 22 days. Jet to Athens, then relax 
on a weekend cruise (aboard the new 
M/V Rodos) to the picturesque 
islands of Delos, Hydra, Mykonos, 
Santorin. See Athens again—and 
Delphi, then you fly to Istanbul, 
Beirut, Biblical Jerusalem and Holy 
Land. From here to Cairo, visiting 
Luxor, Karnak, the Valley of the 
Kings at Thebes. Afterwards, board 
the cruise liner M/V Esperia at Alex- 
andria and sail for Sicily, Naples — 
and a fascinating tour of Pompeii. 
Fly back to Rome, for extended 
sightseeing, spend a gay evening in 
Munich, then return home. This 
extensive and carefully-planned tour 
begins at a low $1290, all-inclusive. 
(Departs every other Thursday.) 
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180 million Americans rely on the USS Enterprise 











Her 4,000-man crew relies on 8 Westinghouse-designed atomic reactors for power; 
Westinghouse turbines and gears for propulsion; Westinghouse 
elevators (world’s biggest) to rush planes to the flight deck. 





In the Next 10 Minutes 
This Man Will Be Disabled 


Unlikely, you say. Yet— there are 28,100 people 
at work today who will not go to work tomorrow. 
Of these, 260 will be accidentally killed and another 
355 will be permanently disabled, never again to 
bring home a paycheck. What if illness or injury 
should disable you? Would your income continue? 
How long? 

Guaranteeing your income is part of State Mutual's 
Planned Living service —a unique and sensitive 
guide that helps you measure and meet your most 
urgent financial needs, 


) 


PLANNED LIVING 





Ov STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICE ® 
CSET ee y 


Planned Living helps you decide which of your 
needs is most important: Income replacement — 
basic family life and health protection — mortgage 
cancellation — money for the college years —a 
retirement income for yourself. Then it helps you 
Set up a practical, guaranteed program that you 
can purchase on convenient monthly terms. 


Why not call or write your nearest State Mutual 
agent about Planned Living today? He represents 
one of the nation’s oldest and strongest life com- 
panies. Or write us here in Worcester, Mass. 


Sey STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Founded 1544 © Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force @ LIFE « NON-CANCELLABLE HEALTH INSURANCE e GROUP 


Investing Over $2 Million Each Week for the Growth of American Enterprise 
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MENNEN SPEED STICK: 


stops perspiration odor so effectively = 
it actually kee bs skin odor-resistant! | 









Speed Stick—the deodorant for Men! Really helps stop odor! One clean | 
dry stroke lasts all day—so man-size it protects almost 3 times the area 
of a narrow roll-on track. No messy drip, no tackiness. Never cracks or 
crumbles, won’t stain or irritate. Fast! Neat! Businesslike! 

Get the wide-oval deodorant for men... Mennen Speed Stick. —— 


All it takes is one clean stroke daily! 


i 


Mennen Speed Stick also available in Canada 
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Come to grips 


with distance! Play the woods 


a 
4 ‘wy 





1963 Masters Champion 
1962 U. S. Open Champion 


Sold by Golf Professionals only 





Jack Nicklaus plays 


When one of the game’s greatest power hitters—Jack Nicklaus—says, 
“For distance, it’s MacGregor Tourney Woods all the way,” you’ve got 
to sit up and take notice. 

Ask big Jack why he’s sold on MacGregor Woods and he'll tell you: 
MacGregor’s exclusive penetrating impregnation method keeps the club- 
head “alive” in any weather; keeps the clubhead completely insulated 
against dryness and moisture harm. And the most talked about club fea- 
ture in golf—-MacGregor’s rocker sole that gives iron action on the fairway 
... lets you use a wood with confidence even in bad lies. Swing the new 
MacGregor Woods at your golf professional’s shop soon, 

Come to grips with distance in MacGregor Tourney Woods, Armour Silver 
Scots and Suggs Tourneys—and go the way of the winners. 


Vue BD! eee sy 
NAME IN GOLF 


THE GREATEST 
BRUNSWICK SPORTS 
} 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 


Another fine product from Baunwick—World leader in recreation 
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CINEMA 


lwo Daughters. The camera of India’s 
Satyajit Ray speaks a universal language 
in this gentle and witty two-part film. The 
Postmaster tells of the touching relation- 
ship between a backwoods postmaster and 
a ten-year-old girl who is his servant; The 
Conclusion is a comedy about a reluctant 
bride, ardent groom and spoiled moth 
er. With minor changes of script, Two 
Daughters could have been made in rural 
Louisiana 





The Third Lover. Equally understand 
able is Claude Chabrol’s latest film, a 
chilling story about a self-centered young 
man whose envy drives him to ruin the 


happiness of a couple who befriend him 


Chabrol, who launched the French New 
Wave. proves that with honest camera 
work and well-motivated plot films may 


be excitingly nouvelle without being murk- 
ily vague 

Fiasco in Milan. This one takes up 
where Big Deal on Madonna Street leaves 
off. with Comic Carlo Pisacane trying 


desperately to keep his tapeworm living in 





the style to which it has become accus 
tomed. Vittorio Gassman and his Madon- 
na Street gang wiggle through some funny 


scenes 

Landru. Another Chabrol picture, this 
one with a screenplay by Francoise Sagan 
cynical scenario is 

Bluebeard who 
women during World War I in France 
Danielle Darrieux and Michele Morgan 
are among Landru’s victims 

Love Is a Ball. The ball is filled with 
hot air, but Hope Lange and Glenn Ford 
keep it bouncing all along the Riviera 

I Could Go On Singing. Members of the 
Judy Garland Underground will love this 


based on the 
murdered ten 


whose 
French 


more-than-slightly-autobiographical — story 
about a famous singer who goes to Lon 
don to sing, gets involved in a_ child 
custody wrangle, ends up on the lonely 
side of the rainbow 

To Kill a Mockingbird. Gregory Peck’s 
Oscar-winning performance as Atticus 
Finch is good, but the kids, Mary Badham, 
Phillip Alford and John Megna, almost 


steal the show in this pleasant screen ver- 
sion of the Pulitzer-prizewinning novel 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, May 15 
CBS Reports (CBS, 7:30-8:30) p.m.) 
The program examines the National 
Wheat Referendum, May 21, in which 
U.S. wheat farmers will govern 
ment price supports 


volte on 


May 17 


The Jack Paar Program (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Guests: Anne Bancroft, Sam Leven 
son, Gordon and Sheila MacRae 


May I18 


Friday, 


Saturday, 


Wide World of Sports (ABC, 5-6:30 
p.m.). Trout-fishing competition at a re 
mote Argentine lake 

The Preakness (CBS, 5:30-6 p.m.) 
From Baltimore, the second coronet in 
racing’s Triple Crown for 1963 

Saturday Night at the Movies (NBC, 
9-11 p.m). Anita Loos’s Gentlemen Pre- 


* All times E.D.T. 
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fer Blondes, with Marilyn Monroe, Jane 
Russell, Charles Coburn 
Sunday, May 19 
Directions °63 (ABC, 2-2:30 p.m.) 


Second part of a discussion about Cuban 
refugees and their resettlement in the U.S. 


The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). A Japanese spy in Pearl Harbor 
before Dec 1941. Repeat 

The Theater of Tomorrow (ABC, 7-8 
p.m.). A special on the Repertory Com- 
pany of Lincoln Center, narrated by Elia 
Kazan, featuring a brief excerpt from 
Arthur Miller's new play After the Fall, 
performed by Jason Robards Jr 


The Voice of Firestone (ABC, 10-10:30 


p.m.). Dancer Rudolf Nureyev, Singer 
Florence Henderson, Cellist Michael 
Flaksman 
Tuesday, May 21 

The Kremlin (NBC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.) 
4 story of the center of the Russian 
government and its role in history, some 
of which was filmed there by NBC 

Chet Huntley Report (NBC, 10:30-11 
p.m.). A visit to Syracuse University 
On Broadway 

She Loves Me is head over heels in 


love with love. The musical’s sweethearts 
are Barbara Cook and Daniel Massey, son 
of Raymond. Carol Haney’s dance spoofs 
and the Sheldon Harnick-Jerry Bock score 
keep this romantic fairy tale spinning 

Rattle of a Simple Man, by Charles 
Dyer, locks a London floozy and a vir- 
ginal Manchester clerk in a bedroom and 
then busily prevents them from 
bed. The play is stalemated between farce 
and pathos, but Tammy Grimes is a be- 
guiling imp and Edward Woodward a 
touchingly vulnerable bumpkin 


going to 


Mother Courage, by Bertolt Brecht 
Anne Bancroft pulls her canteen wagon 
across the face of Europe during the 
Thirty Years’ War and tragically loses 


her three children. Brecht’s reflections on 
peace and war are deeply ironic, but Anne 
Bancroft lacks the depth for her part 

Strange Interlude, by Eugene O'Neill, 
puts its characters on a kind of verbal 
couch for 44% hours, but the amateur psy 
choanalyzing currently seems both comic 
and a trifle freudulent. Star Geraldine 
Page rings as true as 14 carats 

Enter Laughing, by Joseph Stein. There 
is an improvisational air to this play that 
familiar genre, 
As a youngster 


lends freshness to a stalely 
the Jewish family comedy 








with a yen to act, Alan Arkin is rib 
splittingly funny 

Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, by 
Edward Albee. Winner of the New York 


Drama Critics Circle award as the best 
play of the year, Virginia Woolf detonates 
a shattering three-act marital explosion 
As the embattled couple, Arthur Hill and 
Uta Hagen enact their with mag 
nificent ferocity. 


Off Broadway 


To the Water Tower. 
troupe is unequaled among 
groups for its acting skill, imaginative 
verve, and satiric intrepidity. It lives up 
to its own reputation in this tart hit-and 
run raid on Cuba, bomb shelter salesmen, 


roles 


The Second City 
U.S. revue 





HE 
SUPERB 
FLAVOR 

OF 

VINTAGE 
HAVANA 
TOBACCO 


Barcelona- 
in-Cedar 
by 





From Gold Label’s vast reserve of 
prime Cuban leaf come the choice 
long-leaf Havana filler and silky 
Havana wrapper of the Barcelona-in 
Cedar. Smoke it freely! Its magnifi 


cent mildness and flavor will never 


tire your taste ... Also available in 


Spanish style ccdar cabinét selection 


At fine tobac« erywhere or write: 
GRADIAZ, ANNIS & CO,, 


FACTORY NO. 1, TAMPA, FLA. 





WORLD LEADER IN LUXURY CIGARS 
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Outer Drive East Apartments, on Lake Michigan in 
Chicago, with 940 apartments in a single building, will not 
only be the world’s largest but among the world’s most 
comfortable places to live. And much of this comfort is 
being built-in because it is furnished by Gas. 


Gas will provide fast, clean, cool, automatic cooking in 
every apartment. Tenants will enjoy central air-condition- 
ing, both Gas heating and Gas cooling, with temperature 
controlled from every room for individual comfort. They'll 
have all the hot water they need, heated by Gas; their 
clothes will be dried faster in Gas dryers. Warmed by Gas, 
the pool will be more fun to swim in. Even the sidewalks 
will be kept free of snow and ice by the Gas heating system. 

There are no separate bills for year ’round heating, cool- 
ing, cooking, or hot water. These Gas services are included 
in the moderate rent. ‘This is an advantage unique to new 


This advertisement sponsored by the following 


GAS EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


suppliers to the Gas Industry: 


AMERICAN METER CO. + MUELLER CO. 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
THE SPRAGUE METER CO., A Textron Division 


in co-operation with The American Gas Association 





>. energy of the future... 

_ will make living fabulous 
im the world’s largest 

- apartment house 


Gas-equipped apartment buildings and is possible because 
Gas costs so much less. 

The far-sighted builders of this apartment house chose 
Gas as the best buy not only today but for tomorrow. 
Every year more and more modern homeowners make 
the same choice. ‘That's one reason experts call Gas the 
“energy of the future.” 


Another reason is that every year Gas research reveals 
unlimited possibilities for the marvelous blue flame. Totally 
new applications of Gas energy are already being pro- 
duced by the scientists of the Gas Industry, 


If you'd like to know more about the latest develop- 
ments in commercial and industrial applications of Gas, 
or want to find out how truly modern living can be, call or 
stop in and have a talk with the experts at your Gas 
Company. Your own future can be fabulous with Gas! 





Live modern for less with 


GAS 


; 
; 








Two advanced physics students are producing a solar-powered 


transistor audio-oscillator — the 





“From Sun to Sound” experiment — provided 


by the Bell System. The experiment requires students to calculate and design as well as construct some of the basic electronic components. 


“Just give ’em the facts and get out of the way!” 
How the Bell System is helping to develop gifted young scientists and engineers 


Tomorrow’s top scientists and engi- 
neers are hidden in high school class- 
rooms today. The problem is to find 
them, inspire them. And the Bell System 
is helping this national effort with a 
unique series of teaching aids, 

A high school phys teacher demonstrates the ''Wave 
Motion Machine,"’ which illustrates wave beh: 


mon to sound, light, electricity. The Bell System 
teaching aid also includes a film, books 






r com 





a lecture. 





Two of the units are illustrated here 
and four more described at the right. 
They are already being used in thou- 
sands of high schools. 

Now in its third year. this science 
program has aided busy teachers and 





spurred eager students. As one Bell 
Laboratories man remarked. “Just give 


‘em the facts and get out of the way!” 
The program will continue, with the 
cooperation of leading educators, as 
long as it serves a useful purpose. 
And the Bell System will benefit only 
as the nation benefits—from better 
teachers and abler young scientists and 


engineers. 









Two other aids offered to America’s 
schools, besides those illustrated: 


Ferromagnetic Domains, a basic ap- 
proach to the study of magnetism 
including books, a motion picture and 
four demonstration units. 


Solar Energy Experiment for advanced 
students, containing all the materials 
necessary to turn silicon slabs into 
working solar cells 

Aids to be offered in Fall, 1963: 


The Speech Chain, various classroom 
materials for physics and biology 
teachers on the inter-disciplinary study | 
of speech and hearing 

Speech Synthesis, for advanced stu 
dents, involves circuitry, electronic 
biology. Completed unit 
simulates speech sounds. 








components 


|} BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Owned by more than two million Americans 


|: 


fect Daiquiri is a dry Daiquiri. Stinging cold.” simple recipe below and you've got a professional 
Get three essentials. Cracked ice, fresh lime Daiquiri, A dry Daiquiri. Stinging cold. 
juice, and a dry, white Puerto Rican rum—no RECIPE: 1% oz. Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix: 114 oz 
other rum is dry enough, Puerto Rican rums are dry shite Puerto Rican rum. Shake with cracked ice 


distilled at high proof and aged in oak —the law FREE! 3] Drink Recipes. Write to: Recipe Booklet, 
in Puerto Rico. Don’t bother to squeeze limes. Use Rums of Puerto Rico, 666 Filth Ave., New York 19. 


ame hasn't got this new mi ,feli him 
$ 


| NEW! FROZEN FRESH DAIQUIRI MIX: Get it from your grocer. It’s the natural juice of tree-ripened 





~ 
= 
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Fiamboyan flowers almost ever 


How to mix a professional Daiquiri at home 


(with today’s dry, white Puerto Rican rum) 


ViRST, remember the bartender’s dictum. “A per- the new Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix. Follow the 


ut the extra dryness of white P to Rican rum. If your grocer 


ed by Wilbur-Ellis Co., 800 Second Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


tropical limes. Specially eto 





eto sip a Daiquiri. John Stewart photograph 














ENFRAL MOTOR 


Will this be just another summer of Pontiac-watching? 
(or are you set to get a Catalina of your own?) 


While we're out here building Pontiacs, we know what you'll be doing with yours: Having a wonderful time. Wish 
we were there. Ah, well, even all alone you can enjoy Pontiac’s satiny sort of ride. And you can get your kicks 
from the Trophy V-8—it’s about as eager as a small boy on opening day of baseball season. And who could ignore 
that Wide-Track roadworthiness? Nobody who’s ever tried it, that’s for sure. The place to start this sweet summer 


is your Pontiac dealer's. You might be surprised at the price he'll let you in on 





LETTERS 





Free Choice 
Sir 
The May to cover. “Lincoln and Modern 
America,” is a classic. I hope it will be avail- 
able in booklet form 
Joun E. Evtason 
Siler City, N.C. 


Sir 
Your anniversary issue must stand as the 
noblest product of your so years, The Lin- 
coln cover and the Lincoln essay stir me in 
my soul. What is written stands like rock 
It is a great piece of literature. It is all of 
history. Those who put it together deserve 
the highest accolade 
Junius SUMNER MILLER 
Professor of Physics 
El Camino College, Calif. 


Sir 

Your cover story on Lincoln shatters the 
self-esteem of every individual who considers 
himself lettered or, at the least, sufficiently 
educated. The rapid-fire exposition of fa- 
mous names and “should-know”™ philosophies 
gives all readers without a Ph.D. a de- 
flated ego 

Our only solace is that the article extolling 
individualism was prepared by a committee 

Bravo to you (collectively); to the li- 
brary for us (individually ) 

DANTEL STIEBER 

Rolling Meadows, Hl. 


Sir: 

Robert Vickrey’s cover portrait of Lincoln 
has me weeping. I gasped to see such an alive 
and compassionate painting, and I ery be- 
cause Lincoln is dead. 

Ray J. CARSON 
Derry, N.H. 


Sir 

I thank you for the fine article about 
Lincoln, But I still say he shouldn't have 
done it. 


Jack J. McCussin 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir 

It is ironical that the same issue should 
also carry reports on the violence in Alabama 
engendered by the eruption of race hatred 
and bigotry. It would be wise to heed what 
Abraham Lincoln wrote: “Those who deny 
freedom to others deserve it not for them 
selves; and, under a just God, cannot long 
retain it.” 

Frep Suore 

New York City 


Birmingham 
Sir: 

The bloody riots over a Negro’s admission 
to the University of Mississippi, the con- 
tinued denial of minority voting rights, and 
the recent demonstrations in Birmingham 
{May 10] all demonstrate the need for a 
federal policy on integration 

The shotgun approach has not worked. and 
it will not work. Integration cannot be solved 
with injunctions, troops or demonstrations 
Men cannot be forced to change their minds. 
The human heart cannot be beaten into 
shape 

GoMER R. WILLIAMS 
State College, Pa. 


Sir: 

Re “Dogs, Kids & Clubs”: the “real” police 
dog in the illustration is wearing dark glasses, 
a badge and a smirking grin 

Mrs. Josepu F. Boyp Jr. 
Toledo 


Sir: 

This is disgraceful! If the U.S. is so strong, 
why can’t it keep its own house in order? A 
family divided will always fall! 

RicHarp L. WIGAN 
Frankston, Australia 


Pilot's Plight 
Sir: 

As an old friend of Eleanor and Marlon 
Green |May 3], who suffered with them 
and with less patience than they have—I ap- 
preciate the light you have thrown on the 
nasty discrimination that keeps an expert 
pilot from his work. 

How can we talk of equality of opportuni- 
ty in a country where a man has to wait six 
years, employ lawyers, and appeal to the fed- 
eral courts to convince employers (supposed- 
ly eagerly seeking qualified pilots) that he is 
more competent than other job applicants ? 
(Tue Rey.) Josepu H. Ficuter, S.J. 
Loyola University 
New Orleans 


Sir: 

By what authority may a Supreme Court 
(state or federal) order a corporation to hire 
anyone? Doesn't an employer have any voice 
whatsoever in the selection of men on his 
payroll? Has our country plunged so far into 
socialism that the state can now force an 
employee upon an unwilling employer? Why 
not take the next step? Nationalize all private 
industry. Then the Supreme Court can do 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 





Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
$40 North Michigan Ave., Chicego 11, It. 
Charles A. Adams, Gen'l Mgr 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: — new subscription 


CO renew my present subscription. seme 


I Subscription Rates in the United States: 
A year, $8.00; 3 years, $16.00; $ years 
| $24.00. Subscription rates for all other 
| countries available on request 


ATTACH 


LABEL 
HERE 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 
address label here, print your new address below. 
If you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 


zone state 
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| \EW! Just in time 


to give for graduation 
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‘THE FIRST COMPLETELY 
NEW COLLEGE DESK 
DICTIONARY IN TEN YEARS 


Covers today's English as no 
other desk dictionary can 
hope or claim to do! 


In college, in business, nothing succeeds 
like success . . . with words, 

So if you want to help a youngster or 
an adult forge ahead, give today’s most 
up-to-date, handy-size word authority: 
Webster's Seventh New Collegiate, new- 
est of the famous Collegiate series. 

20,000 new words, new meanings 
This modern Merriam-Webster is the 
| first and only desk dictionary based on 
| today’s unabridged authority: Webster's 
Third New International Dictionary. 

It puts a user in command of 20,000 
new words and meanings. Its 130,000 
entries cover the changes in our lan- 
guage more completely, more authori- 
tatively than any other desk dictionary 
can hope or claim to do. 

Gives everything needed for full 
understanding, accurate use of words 
. clear, vivid, precise definitions; 
. 10,000 helpful usage examples; 
. Status labels to guide in word selection; 
. synonym paragraphs for related words; 
. 30,000 accurate, precise etymologies; 
. scientific names for plants, animals; 
. Simplified pronunciation symbols; 
. unique special information sections. 
For graduation give “a friend for life” — 
Webster's Seventh New Collegiate. Only 
$5.75 unindexed, $6.75 indexed at depart- 
ment, book, or stationery stores. “G.&C, 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Insist on the trusted and authoritative 
name in dictionaries 
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“I understand he has a Carte Blanche card.” 


Thousands of quality establishments do give Carte Blanche members 
pampered treatment. It’s the preferred credit credential at all Hilton 
Hotels and other fine hotels, motels, restaurants and shops. At many 
gas stations, airlines, auto rental agencies. And Carte Blanche 
receipts document your travel and entertainment expenses, as new 
IRS regulations require. Make yourself the preferred customer wher- 
ever you go, Write for a Carte Blanche application today. Carte 
Blanche, Dept T-53, 8544 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 69, Calif. 





THE PRESTIGE 
CREDIT CARO 








Kentucky’ 5 Softest Spoken Whisky 


"The uncommon w hisky for the uncommon man” 


KENTUCKY STRKAIGH 
AGED AND BOTTLED 





CURBON WHISKY © OLD STYLE SOUR MASH © NINETY PROOF + DISTIL 
STAR MILL DISTILLING COMPANT, STAR MILL FARM, LORETTO, KENTUCKY 
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openly what it has practiced under “interpre- 
tation” for so many years—pIcTATE! 

Marto L. CaLuba 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Each Voter Must Decide 
Sir 
Mr. Rockefeller’s personal affairs [May 10] 
are of public concern because they reveal the 
character of the man. When a man shows so 
little regard for his own vows and the vows 
of others, it is only natural that people should 
question his integrity and his fitness for high 
public responsibility 
Another prominent man once flouted mo- 
rality and public opinion and gave up every- 
thing for “the woman he loved.” No doubt 
Mr. Rockefeller would declare himself willing 
to do the same. I sincerely hope that the 
voters give him that opportunity 
ROSALYN BAILEY 
Keene, N H 
Sir 
What Nelson Rockefeller does in private 
life is strictly his business, and what he does 
in politics is the public’s concern. If we are 
going to vote with our hearts instead of our 
heads, I feel sorry for the future of the 
United States! 
Mrs. Harvey YAZIJIAN 
Belmont, Mass 
Sir 
Republican Party professionals should be 
more concerned with acquiring a candidate 
who is positive in his approach to government 
than in whether he has violated the marriage 
taboos of a segment of our heterogencous 
population 
Governor Rockefeller is practically the 
only potential candidate positive enough to 
counteract the image created by the party’s 
senior citizens on Capitol Hill. 
(Mrs.) Joan BEARDSLEY 
Baltimore 
Sir 
Divorce is one thing, and divorce followed 
by an unforeseen marriage is another. But 
mutual divorce with intent to obtain an- 
other’s partner in subsequent marriage is 
the lowest form of moral corruption. My 
Republican vote will never go to this kind 
of rocky feller 
OLIVER K, FINSETH 
Minneapolis 


Soul Music 
Sir 
A fine piece on Ray Charles [May 10] 
Nat HENTOFF 
New York City 
Sir 
Charles has never made a big hit in country 
and western music. He has instead made a big 
hit in popular music by setting country lyrics 
to a “soul” tune. When Vou Are My Sunshine 
is sung by Jimmie Davis, it is country. But 
when Charles sings it, it is “soul music.” 
JouN GILL 
Denton, Texas 


Pop Art 
Sir 

Pop art {May 3] is the most exciting thing 
that has happened in America since Little 
Eva tripped over the ice cubes. The Guggen 
heim Museum is to be congratulated on its 
forward-looking policy. Fifty years from now 
there will be a revival of pop art that will 
make the recent revival of the Armory Show 
look pale indeed 

Jason A, SPENALZO 

Hamilton, N.Y. 
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Sir 
I’m not fooled. I think it stinks 
DIANE FRECHIN 
Bremerton, Wash 


Sir 

As a cartoonist I was interested in Roy 
Lichtenstein’s comments on comic strips in 
your article on pop art 

Though he may not, as he says, copy 
them exactly, Lichtenstein in his painting 
currently being shown at the Guggenheim 


I CAN SEE THE WHOLE ROOM 
AND THERE'S NOBODY 





LICHTENSTEIN’S “I CAN SEE...’ 


TROOPER/.-. | CAN SEE THE 
WHOLE ROOM AND 
THERE'S NOBODY 
IN IT/ 


Overcarp's “Steve Roper” 


comes pretty close to the last panel of my 
Steve Roper Sunday page of Aug. 6, 1961 
Very flattering I think? 

WILLIAM OVERGARD 
Stony Point, N.Y 


Su 
Well, T'll tell you, it was really something! 
Since we don't allow the kids to read war 
comics, our first problem was to acquire 
suitable copies. My wife and I worked both 
sides of the alley for two blocks and finally 
came up with a couple of good ones out of 
a garbage can. One was Blood and Bomb 
and the other Guts and Glory. We started the 
project at 8 p.m., and by 11 we had cut out 
and pasted to the walls of our living room 
147 panels. These ranged trom a buxom nurs¢ 
giving a G.I. a shot of penicillin to a Com 
munist guerrilla with his intestines exposed 
by mortar fire 

The next day I stomped flat eleven empty 
cans. We stuck mostly to Campbell soup cans 
but threw in a sweet potato can and a card 
board chow mein container for originality 
These I nailed to the walnut paneling abov 






the fireplace. When my wile re from 
her trip to a nearby drive-in ok the 
hamburgers and a single hot dog and affixed 





them to the north wall of the dining room, 
then back and threw hot chili and 
beans o the entire arrangement 

No need to tell you that our new art col 
lection is the rage of the community. In the 








past, we had envied our more financially 
blessed citizens for their expensive art objects 
Now we not only feel their equals, but, if my 
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Are alcohol and a nice fragrance 
all you can expect in an after-shave? 


Not in Yardley’s. Besides its famous fragrance 
and a measure of refreshing alcohol, you get a 
moisture ingredient designed to keep your face 
from feeling taut or chapped. A high-powered 
bacteria check that helps prevent infections and 
irritations from shaving. A healing agent that 
actually helps heal shaving nicks and scrapes. 
And a lubricant that replaces some of the natu- 
ral oils you shave away every day. What's surpris- 
ing is that Yardley can add so many beneficial 
qualities to their After Shaving Lotion... and 


still come up smelling like YARDLEY. 
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You can remove spots with consternation, 


but Calgonite prevents them. 
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Squeeze 
nape ‘i this one 
' . or 
richness: ° - sweetness: 
alencia. 


Squeeze 
this one 
for 
heartiness: 
Parson 
Brown. 


Squeeze : 
this one 


or 
tartness: 
Pineapple. 





Squeeze 
this one 
ef cao 
liveliness: 
Seedling. 


eo C3 iii 
ee 3 
3 Open this one for new Snow Crop. A tempting blend 
of selected sweet, deep-flavored oranges. Each 
‘ ) adding its own special taste, its own tender little 
orange squeezings. Naturally, you pay more. But 


you can't squeeze pennies and expect to get a juice 
like new Snow Crop. 
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How to land a jet on a 40-foot runway 


[WA pilots do it all the time. They “take 
off” and 


land” in million-dollar flight 
simulators at our Kansas City training 
The controls in 


center the full-scale jet 


cockpit guide a TV camera that travels 


over a miniature airport with a 40-foot 


runwi As the pilot makes his approach, 


the picture flashes on a screen in front of 
him. He sees the airport ahead the 


under 


TWA)” 


runway moving closer . slippin 
Nationwide 
Worldwide 


depend on 


the nose of the jet. He feels the jet respond 
to the controls, even hears the little squeak 
touch down.” This 


[WA 
t trip. fly with the real pros. 


of the tires when they 


training never Stops at And every 


pilot gets it. N 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Grete 4. Quer 


HE party is over, but melodies 

linger on. From our readers, we 
have been receiving comments on our 
goth anniversary cover story of Lin- 
coln. Lamont M. Jensen of Salt Lake 
City, who thinks it should be required 
reading for every Ph.D. candidate, 
asks, “Who is the individual (singu- 
lar or plural) directly responsible for 
writing the article on the individual 
in America?” 

Reader Jensen’s question is happily 
phrased, for the responsibility as usual 
is both singular and plural. The story 
was written by Henry Grunwald, and 
edited by Champ Clark. They had the 
help of three researchers, Margaret 
Quimby, Martha McDowell and Mary 
Vanaman, and numberless correspond- 
ents in their forays into history and 
into contemporary attitudes toward 
the individual. 

As for the cover portrait, Artist 
Robert Vickrey looked at just about 
every available Lincoln photograph 
and painting, and found none entirely 
suitable. He created his own from his 
impression of them all, and from the 
Lincoln in his own mind’s eye. We had 
asked only that his Lincoln be a seri- 
ous one, and an older rather than a 
younger Lincoln, Artist Vickrey re- 
ports that his portrait most resembles 
the last known photograph of Lin- 
coln, taken in the final months of 
the President’s life. 


E have also been hearing from 

many of the nearly 300 cover sub- 
jects who joined us in a weekend of 
celebrations. For them, and for all our 
readers, we publish this week a special 
section of text and pictures about the 
occasion. We have always felt a special 
relationship with most of our “cover 
characters,” having singled them out, 
painted them, searched out their life 
stories from their families, neighbors 
and associates, and interviewed them 
at length. We were pleased to find that 


the subjects often seemed to feel a 
similar bond. Actress Rosalind Rus- 
sell is such a devoted Time reader 
that she once papered her pool house 
with Time covers. 


ROM London, the mighty Thun- 

derer was heard from. From its 
august heights, and with the gravity of 
its 175 years, the Times of London 
took notice of Tre’s 40, and found 
the magazine as deserving of good 
wishes as any of “all the new phenom- 
ena of that wonderfully prolific period 
of the 1920s.” Time looks easy to imi- 
tate, wrote the Times, but the imi- 
tators usually do not last: “Only those 
who have been close to Time know 
how highly original a production each 
issue is, and the prodigious—some 
might say ridiculous—expenditure of 
thought, money, and energy that goes 
into it . .. Outwardly it seems the 
most conservative of all publications. 
Part of its attraction is its comfortable 
familiarity. But like men’s clothes it is 
continually changing. Darwin taught 
us that evolution is the best kind of 
change to breed stayers.”’ Since the 
Times has already proved its own in- 
bred capacity for staying, we grate- 
fully acknowledge its Darwinian trib- 
ute to our “powerful adaptability,” 
its judgment that at age 40 we are 
“stimulatingly alive” and ready for a 
long future. 


HE flow of the news—and not any 

rigidity of planning—often deter- 
mines the sequence of our covers. Still, 
it seems appropriate that exactly too 
years after the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, Abraham Lincoln's face 
should be followed on Time's cover 
by that of James Baldwin, who argues 
that a century has not brought enough 
further emancipation for his fellow 
Negroes, and urges them to do it 
themselves—as they were trying to 
do last week in Birmingham. 
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Avis cant 
afford 
to skip 


the tires. 
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Or hand you anything less than 
a new car like a lively, super-torque 
Ford, gas full, cigarette lighter not 
missing. 

Why? 

When yourre not the biggest in 
rent a cars, you have to try harder. 

We do. 

We’re only No. 2. 
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RACES 


Freedom—Now 


The blaze of bombs, the flash of blades. 
the eerie glow of fire, the keening cries of 
hatred, the wild dance of terror in the 
night—all this was Birmingham, Ala. 

Birmingham's Negroes had always 
seemed a docile lot. Downtown at night, 
they slouched in gloomy huddles beneath 
street lamps. talking softly or not at all. 
They knew their place: they were “nig- 
gers” in a Jim Crow town, and they bore 
their degradation in silence. 

But last week they smashed that image 
forever. The scenes in Birmingham were 
unforgettable. There was the Negro youth, 
sprawled on his back and spinning across 
the pavement, while firemen battered him 
with streams of water so powerful that 
they could strip bark off trees. There was 
the Negro woman, pinned to the ground 
by cops, one of them with his knee dug 
into her throat. There was the white man 
who watched hymn-singing Negroes burst 
from a sweltering church and growled 
“We ought to shoot every damned one 
of them,” And there was the little Negro 
girl, splendid in a newly starched dress, 
who marched out of a church, looked to- 
ward a massed line of pistol-packing cops, 
and called to a laggard friend: “Hurry up. 
Lucille. If you stay behind, you won't 
get arrested with our group.” 

Finally, outlined against the flames that 
shot 150 ft. in the air, there was the mass 
of Negroes barring with their bodies and 
with a rain of rocks, bottles and bricks 
the firemen who had rushed to save a 
white man’s store. 

For more than a month, Negro demon- 
strations in Birmingham had sputtered, 
bursting occasionally into flames, then 
flickering out. Martin Luther King, the 
Negroes’ inspirational but sometimes in- 
ept leader, had picked this bastion of ra- 
cial inequality for the crusade, “because 
Birmingham is the symbol of segregation.’ 
In the last six years. there have been 15 
racial bombings (Negroes call it *Bomb- 
ingham’) and more than so cross-burn- 
ings. Schools are totally segregated. So 
are restaurants, drinking fountains, toilets. 
Birmingham gave up its professional base- 
ball team rather than have it playing inte- 
grated teams in the International League. 
The Metropolitan Opera Company no 
longer visits the city, because officials re- 
fused to integrate the municipal auditori- 
um. Parks were shut down last year, be- 





cause officials would not integrate them 
after a court order. 

Unquestionably. Birmingham was the 
toughest segregation town in the South. 
from the Negroes’ viewpoint. And it was 
symbolized by Public Safety C ommissioner 
Eugene (“Bull”) Connor. ‘who had cowed 
Negroes for 23 years with hoarse threats 
and club-swinging cops. It was against 
Connor’s Birmingham that King began 


New Pilgrim Baptist Church. Outside, Bull 
Connor massed so policemen and a fire 
truck with water pressure cranked up to 
zoo Ibs. When the crowd of 1,000 poured 
out of the church just before dusk, they 
lined up and marched toward the police. 
A police captain demanded their parade 
permit. They had none. Seeing the fire 
hoses. they knelt in silence as a Negro 
minister solemnly began to pray: “Let 





Fire Hose Biast Fetts Necro YoutH iN BIRMINGHAM 
"Let them turn their water on, Let them use their dogs. 


secretly recruiting volunteers just before 
last Christmas, 

King and Connor clashed head-on. The 
commissioner had his cops—plus a pack 
of snarling police dogs and a battery of 
high-pressure fire hoses. The Negro min- 
ister had only the determination and cour- 
age of his people. He had mobilized school- 
children for his freedom parades. Hun- 
dreds of kids were in jail, and, as last 
week began, Birmingham was at the point 
of explosion. 

"Forgive Them." On Sunday, the Ne- 
groes tried. as they had before, to wor- 
ship in white churches. But segregation 
in Birmingham's Christian churches is 
nearly as rigid as in public toilets: Ne- 
groes got into four churches. were ordered 
away from 17 others. Late in the after- 


noon, King called a mass meeting at the 


them turn their water on, Let them use 
their dogs. We are not leaving. Forgive 
them, O Lord.” 

Suddenly, inexplicably, in a moment of 
overt mercy. Bull Connor waved the Ne- 
groes through the police line. He allowed 
them 15 minutes of hymns and prayer in 
a small park near the city jail; inside, 
behind bars. hundreds of other Negroes 
could hear the singing. Returning to the 
church, the demonstrators were told that 
Negro children would march again next 
day—and should carry their toothbrushes 
with them to use in jail. 

The march began a few minutes past 
1 o'clock, led by Comedian Dick Gregory, 
from the 16th Street Baptist Church. 
When a policeman demanded his parade 
permit. Gregory spoke softly—in contrast 
to his wisecracking smart talk to cops 
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BIRMINGHAM Cops MANHANDLING NEGRO WOMAN 


The childrer 


during last month's Greenwood. Miss., 
voting registration demonstrations. Greg- 
ory and 18 teen-agers in his protest pla- 
toon were herded into a paddy wagon. 
In squads of 20, 30, and 40. more young- 
sters left the church, were shoved into 
paddy wagons and taken to jail. Bull 
Connor arrived and yelled at a police cap- 
tain: “I told you these sons of bitches 
ought to be watered down.” That night, 
to shouts of “Amen, brother, amen,” a 
King aide cried; “War has been declared 
in Birmingham. War has been declared 
on segregation. 

The Negro leaders intended it to be a 
particular, pacific kind of war. King had 
preached Gandhi's nonviolent protest gos- 
pel ever since he arrived in Birmingham. 
The demonstrations were meant to be an 
outgrowth of the passive sit-ins and bus 
boycotts mounted in other Southern cities. 
But not every Negro in Birmingham re 
mained so placid before Bull Connor's 
ferocity. 

"Those Black Apes.'’ So there was vio- 
lence. It began shortly after noon the next 
day. Connor's cops were relaxed, eating 
sandwiches and sipping soft drinks. They 
were caught by surprise when the doors of 
the 16th Street church were flung open 
and 2,500 Negroes swarmed out. The Ne- 
groes surged across Kelly Ingram Park 
burst through the police line, and descend- 
ed on downtown Birmingham. Yelling and 
singing, they charged in and out of de- 
partment the 
streets, paralyzed traffic. 

Recovering, the police got reinforce- 
ments. Firemen hooked up their 
Motorcycles and squad cars, sirens blar- 
ing, rushed into the area. Two policemen 
grabbed a Negro, shoved him against a 
storefront—and found themselves caught 
inside a glowering circle of 300 Negroes. 
\ voice growled menacingly 





stores, jostled whites on 


hoses. 


“Let's free 


24 


arried 


>thbrushes. 





him.” But demonstration leaders quickly 
broke into the circle and managed to save 
the policemen. 

rhe riot ebbed—and then, an hour lat- 
er, exploded again. In Kelly Ingram Park, 
hundreds of Negroes began lobbing bricks 


and bottles at the lawmen. A deputy 
sheriff fell to the pavement, shouting 
“Those black apes! 

For two hours, the battle raged, but 
slowly, inexorably, in trucks and cars, 


the police closed in on the park. The 
Rev. Fred Shuttlesworth, one of King’s 
top advisers, yelled helplessly at rioters 
from in front of the church, finally took 
a blast of water that slammed him vi- 
olently against a wall. An ambulance took 
him away. and when Bull Connor heard 
about it later, he leered in mock despair 
“IT waited a week down here to see that, 
and then I missed it. I wish it had been 
a hearse.” 


Now it was over. The Negroes were 
forced back into the church, and Com- 
missioner Connor glared at the closed 
doors. Said he: “If any of those guys 
in that church there is a preacher, then 


I'm watchmaker—and I've never seen 
the inside of a watch. They say they're 
nonviolent? I got three men hurt today. 
Is that nonviolence?” 

That night, Alabama’s  ultra-segrega- 
tionist Governor George Wallace sent 600 
men to reinforce Bull Connor's weary 
cops. And Martin Luther King appeared 

We will turn 
order that it 


before his followers to say 
America upside down in 
turn right side up.” 
3irmingham had already been upset 

and all but overturned. Downtown mer- 
chants, plagued for more than a year by 
a Negro boycott that was 90% effective 
saw their profits plunging even more be- 
cause of the demonstrations. Birming- 
ham’s racist reputation had long been bad 


frighten 
rioting by 


enough to away 
dustry: King’s would 
further scar the city’s image. And, despite 
the headline-hogging prominence of such 
racists as Bull Connor and Governor Wal- 
lace, there were a significant number of 
moderates in Birmingham who wanted 
peace, simply because they believed the 
Negro indeed deserved better treatment 
than he was getting. In fact, last month 
Birmingham had elected Mayor Albert 
Boutwell, 58, a relatively cool thinker on 
racial affairs, over Bull Connor. 

The Pallid Peace. Even as 
fought whites on Birmingham's 
peace talks were under way. A team of 
Justice Department lawyers, headed by 
Assistant Attorney General Burke Mar- 
shall, went to Birmingham, began a series 
of meetings with local businessmen. Of 
the white negotiators, Martin Luther King 
made four demands: 1) desegregate all 
public facilities in department and variety 
2) give Negroes equal job op- 
portunities; drop all charges against 
the 2.500 Negroes who had been arrested 
during the demonstrations: 4) set up a 
biracial committee to establish a 
table for reopening parks and other fa- 
cilities which Birmingham's city fathers 
had closed to avoid integration. 

The first meetings were held in deep 
the white businessmen in- 
volved feared both economic and physical 
reprisals from redneck hoodlums in Bir 
mingham. Marshall attended nearly all 
of them. Negroes were represented by a 
local committee, including A. G. Gaston 
one of the U.S.’s few Negro millionaires. 
Sidney Smyer, a lawyer and real estate 
man, was the chief spokesman for the 
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whites—and, at week’s end, still the only 
negotiator from that side who had the 
courage to permit himself to be pub- 
licly identified. 

There were mectings on Sunday and 
Monday—handled much like union-man- 
agement negotiations, with representatives 
bringing results of the conference back to 
their leaders. To add to the pressure, the 
crisis spurred dozens of pleading phone 
calls from Washington and such Adminis- 
tration officials as Bobby Kennedy. Treas- 
ury Secretary Douglas Dillon and Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara. Finally the 
businessmen gave halfhearted agreement 
to King’s demands—but there was no as- 
surance that they could persuade Birming- 
hams segregationist politicians to go along. 

"We'll Kill You." It was a truce—but 
there was to be no peace. Saturday night, 
after a Ku Klux Klan meeting near Bir- 
mingham, two dynamite bombs demol- 
ished the home of the Rev. A. D. King, 
brother of Martin King. The minister, 
his wife and five children raced to safety 
just before the second blast. Suddenly, 
the street filled with Negroes. They hurled 
stones at policemen, slashed car tires. 
Within the hour two more bombs ex- 
ploded at the Gaston Motel, headquarters 
of the demonstrations. 

And Birmingham went to war. Thou- 
sands of enraged Negroes surged through 
the streets, flinging bricks, brandishing 
knives. pummeling policemen. A white 
cab driver was knifed, his taxi overturned 
and burned. A policeman was stabbed in 
the back and a white youngster’s arm was 
slashed from shoulder to elbow, Negroes 
put a torch to a white man’s delicatessen, 
fought off firemen as they arrived to put 
out the blaze. Two Negro homes nearby 
went up in flames. then three more white 
men’s buildings. The rioters, bathed in 
the flickering orange light of the flames. 
looted a liquor store and screamed into 
the night: “White man, we'll kill you!” 

Miraculously, there were no deaths. 
But Bull Connor's cops, frazzled from 
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weeks of pressure. were all but help- 
less. Negro rioters ruled almost un- 
til dawn Sunday and calm came 
only after 250 Alabama state troop- 
ers invaded the city. 

As the sun rose Sunday, a sullen 
peace descended on Birmingham. 
There had been no winners in a war 
that had no heroes. Bull Connor was 
by no means Birmingham's only 
shame: the city’s newspapers. for 
example, put the story of the mid- 
week riot on an inside page (see 
Press). Yet at the same time, Ne- 
gro Leader King could be criticized 
for using children as shock troops 
and for inciting the protests even 
as a new, relatively moderate city 
administration was about to take 
over Birmingham. 

President Kennedy also came in 
for criticism. At his press confer- 
ence, Kennedy claimed that the 
Federal Government had done all 
it legally could do about Birming 
ham. But that, insisted other lead- 
ers, both white and Negro, was un- 
true. Said Harvard Law School Dean 
Erwin Griswold, a member of the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission: “It 
seems clear to me that he hasn't even 
started to use the powers that are avail- 
able to him.” Said N.A.A.C.P. Executive 
Secretary Roy Wilkins: “White people in 
Alabama make it impossible for us even 
to debate whether the President should 
act. My objectivity went out the window 
when I saw the picture of those cops 
sitting on that woman and holding her 
down by the throat.” 

Birmingham’s Negroes were certainly 
not worried about legalities: they were 
not worried about the niceties of “tim- 
ing.” or even about the morality of us- 
ing children as troops. Instead, theirs was 
a raging desire to achieve equal human 
status—now, and by whatever means, 
Massachusetts Attorney General Edward 
Brooke, a Negro, expressed it well: “The 
pressure is mounting. It has been smol- 
dering for some time—many, many years. 
And it is a justifiable impatience.” Bob 
Eckhardt, a white and a member of the 
Texas Legislature, put it another way 
“The Negroes’ goals are not in reach of 
court decisions any longer.” 

It Could Happen Anywhere. Birming- 
ham therefore set off a chain reaction— 
uncontrolled. New lunch-counter sit-ins 
started in Atlanta, Nashville and Raleigh. 
The N.A.A.C.P. called for peaceful sym- 
pathy demonstrations in roo cities. Jackie 
Robinson, now a vice president of Chock 
Full O° Nuts, said he would go to Bir- 
mingham to join in the Negro protest. So 
did Floyd Patterson. Communism was 
having a field day. Gloated Radio Mos- 
cow: “We have the impression that Amer 
ican authorities both cannot and do not 
wish to stop outrages by racists.” 

Perhaps most baleful of all, the Black 
Muslim movement within the U.S. Negro 
community took full recruiting advantage 
of the Birmingham riots. The Black Mus 
lims do not seek integration; they want 














MAULDIN QIDES. CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


"What Do You Mean, Not So Fast?” 


total separation of the races. with Ne- 
groes not only independent but, if possi- 
ble, superior, Now Malcolm X, top East- 
ern torchbearer for the militant move- 
ment, could only sneer at Martin Luther 
King’s gospel of nonviolence. Said he 
“The lesson of Birmingham is that the 
Negroes have lost their fear of the white 
man’s reprisals and will react with vio- 
lence. if provoked, This could happen 
anywhere in the country today.” 

Last week, at the crest of the crisis, 
a white Birmingham waitress said to a 
customer from the North: “Honey, I sure 
hope the colored don’t win. They've 
winned so much around the South. Why, 
you go down and get on a bus, and a 
nigger’s just liable to sit right down be- 
side you. Oh, that’s hurt Birmingham 
somethin’ awful.” 

Neither Malcolm X nor the Birming- 
ham waitress represents the majority of 
their races. But they do represent and 
symbolize two fixed positions: the Negro 
who looks with eagerness toward a mili- 
tant solution, and the unyielding South- 
erner who hopes not to be further dis- 
turbed. There are many other positions, 
and there is a long gaping valley of 
confusion and diffusion. It is a great un- 
charted space where leaders follow and 
followers lead. for there is no certainty 
of plan or purpose there. Negro Author 
James Baldwin (see following pages) has 
illuminated this grey gulf with bolts of 
intellectual lightning. 

Baldwin cries out in hopelessness and 
helplessness as he gazes across the gulf. 
For that gulf cannot be bridged by law 
alone; the law can furnish a foundation 
upon which Negroes can build to achieve 
their rights, but it cannot provide educa- 
tion, or cure poverty, or enforce under- 
standing, or give body to an old-fashioned 
thing called humanity. 
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“At the root of the Negro problem is the necessity of the white man to 


find a way of living with the Negro in order to live with himself.” 


“TROLLING down a quiet street in a 
s small town, James Baldwin came upon 
a scene that has since haunted his dreams. 
From a sunlit patch of grass came the 
singing laughter of a child. Baldwin looked 
—and saw a white man swinging his little 
daughter in the air. “It didn't last for 
than a second Baldwin 
“but it was an unforgettable touch of 
beauty, a glimpse of another world, Then 
I looked down and saw a shadow. The 
shadow was a nigger—me. 

To Author James Baldwin, 38. this 
parable reveals everything worth knowing 
about the black man’s view of himself in 
2oth century white America. It also re- 
veals much about James Baldwin himself. 
He is not, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, a Negro leader. He tries no civil 
rights cases in the courts, preaches from 
no pulpit 
ins, Freedom 





more recalls 


devises no stratagems for sit- 
Riders or 
He published an essay in 
Vobody Knows My Name 


later 


street marchers. 
called 
, and four years 
in Birmingham and Harlem, and in 
all the Birminghams and Harlems in the 
nation and the world, most Negroes still 
know his name. He is a_ nerv- 
ous, slight fragile figure, filled 
with frets and fears. He is effeminate 
in manner, drinks considerably, smokes 
cigarettes in chains, and he often 
with overblown arguments. 
Nevertheless, in the U.S. today there is 
not another writer—white or black—who 
expresses with such poignancy and abra 
siveness the dark realities of the racial 
ferment in North and South, 

Last week Baldwin was in California 
hopping trom city to city to talk to col- 
lege and high Thrust 
trom typewriter to rostrum by virtue ol 
a widely acclaimed, blistering essay in 
The New Yorker (Time, Jan. 4), now in 
book form under the title The Fire Next 


19359 


do not 


almost 


loses 


his audience 


school students. 


BALDWIN ADDRESSING UNIVERSITY OF 





Time, Baldwin spared his audiences noth- 
ing. He spoke not for himself but for all 
Negroes to all whites. “I hoed a lot of 


cotton.” he said. “I laid a lot of track. 
I dammed a lot of rivers. You wouldn't 
have had this country if it hadn't been 


for me . When I was going to school 
I began to be bugged by the teaching of 
American history. because it seemed that 
history had taught without 
zance ot my presenc c. It 1s my 


been cognl 
responsi- 
bility now to give you as true a version 
of your history as I can. 

Identity & Myths. The history, as 
Baldwin sees it, is an unending story of 
man’s inhumanity to man, of the white’s 
refusal to see the black simply as another 
human being, of the white man’s delu- 
sions and the Negro’s demoralization., The 
theme floods his novels and essays. The 
white man, he writes, is guilt-ridden and 
sex-ridden, and he has managed over the 
years to delude himself by transferring his 
own failures onto the Negro, “At the root 
of the American Negro problem is the 
necessity of the American white man to 
find a way of living with the Negro in 
order to be able to live with himself. And 
the history of this problem can be re 
duced to the means used by Americans 
lynch law and law, segregation and legal 
acceptance, terrorization and concession 
either to come to terms with this neces- 
sity, or to find a way around it, or (most 
usually) to find a way of doing both these 
things at once... In this long battle, the 
white man’s motive was the protection of 
his identity; the black man was moti 
vated by the need to establish an iden- 
tity.” And this has led to a polarization 
of deep passions: the Negro’s rage and 
the white man’s terror. 

‘T think 
amines the myths which have proliferated 


writes Baldwin, “if one ex- 


in this country concerning the Negro, onc 


discovers beneath these myths a kind of 
sleeping terror of some condition which 
we refuse to imagine. In a 
Negro were not here, we might be forced 
to deal within ourselves and our own per- 
sonalities with all those vices, all 
conundrums 
which we have invested the Negro rac 
Uncle Tom is. for example. if he is called 
Uncle, a kind of saint. He is there, he 
endures. he will forgive us. and this is a 
key to that image. But if he is not | ncle 
if he is merely Tom, he is 
everybody. He will wreak havoc on the 
countryside. When he is Uncle Tom, he 
has no sex—when he is Tom, he 
ind this obviously says much more about 
the people who invented this myth than 
it does about the people who are the ob- 
ject of it.” The Negro is thus penalized 
for “the guilty imagination of the white 
people who invest him with their hates 
and longings, and is the principal target 
of their sexual paranoia.” 

Fear & Acceptance. And what of the 
Negro’s rage? It grows Baldwin 
from the white man’s “sleeping terror.” 
We would never. never allow Negroes to 
starve, to grow bitter, and to die in ghet- 
tos all over the country if we were not 
driven by nameless fear that has 
nothing to do with Negroes. We would 
never victimize, as we do, children whose 
only crime is color, and keep them. as we 
put it, in their place. We wouldn't drive 
Negroes mad as we do by accepting them 
in ballparks, and on concert 
not in our homes, and not in our neigh- 
borhoods, and not in our churches.” 

Negro rage is provoked 


way, if the 


those 
and all those mysteries with 


a danger to 


does 


says 


some 


stages, but 


furthermore, 
by the white man’s insistence on his own 
superiority, by his demand that the Ne 
gro, to achieve equality, must be accepted 
according to the white man’s own defini- 
tion of I do not 


acceptability. know 


CALIFORNIA STUDENTS 














UNCLE TOM (By Miguel Covarrubias) 


many Negroes who are eager to be ‘ac- 
cepted’ by white people,” writes Baldwin, 
“still less to be loved by them: they, the 
blacks. simply don’t wish to be beaten 
over the head by the whites every instant 
of our brief passage on this planet. 

“White people will have quite enough 
to do in learning how to accept and love 
themselves and each other. and when 
they have achieved this—which will not 
be tomorrow, and may very well be never 
—the Negro problem will no longer exist 
for it will no longer be needed, 

“The Negro’s experienc: of the white 
world cannot possibly create in him any 
respect for the standards by which the 
white world claims to live. His own con- 
dition is proof that white people do not 
live by these standards. Negro servants 
have been smuggling odds and ends out of 
white homes for generations, and white 
people have been delighted to have them 
do it, because it has assuaged a dim guilt 
and testified to the intrinsic superiority 
of white people . . . In any case, white 
people, who had robbed black people of 
their liberty and who profited by this 
theft every hour that they lived. had no 
moral ground on which to stand.” 

Watermelon & Images. The Negro no 
longer can be controlled by white Amer- 
ica’s image of him. “This fact,” says Bald- 
win, “has everything to do with the rise of 
Africa in world affairs. At the time that I 
was growing up, Negroes in this country 
were taught to be ashamed of Africa. They 
were taught it bluntly. as I for ex- 
ample, by being told that Africa had never 
contributed ‘anything’ to civilization.’ 

The lengths to which Harlem-born 
Baldwin, the son of a Baptist preacher 
tried to escape the association with Afri- 
cans—with Negroes, really—was pathetic. 
Baldwin himself avoided eating watermel- 
on for years. At home, “one’s hair was 
always being attacked with hard brushes 
and combs and Vaseline; it was shameful 
to have ‘nappy’ hair. One's legs and arms 
and face were always being greased, so 
that one would not look ‘ashy’ in the win- 
tertime. One was always being mercilessly 
scrubbed and polished, as though in the 


was 
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hope that a stain could thus be washed 
away The women were forever 
straightening and curling their hair, and 
using bleaching creams. And yet it was 
clear that none of this would release one 
from the stigma of being a Negro; this ef- 
fort merely increased the shame and rage. 
There was not, no matter where one 
turned. any acceptable image of oneself, 
no proof of one’s existence. One had the 
choice. either of ‘acting just like a nigger’ 
or of not acting just like a nigger—and 
only those who have tried it know how 
impossible it is to tell the difference.” 
North & South. White liberals are of- 
ten unable to see the Negro in human 
terms. and the sensitive Negro antenna 
can read that fact deep in the liberal’s 
mind (“Let the liberal white bastard 
squirm.” broods a Negro character in 
Baldwin’s Another Country). Baldwin 
cites a passage from Beatnik Author (On 
the Road) Jack Kerouac to make his 


point: “At lilac evening I walked with 
every muscle aching. . . wishing I were a 
Negro, feeling that the best the white 


world had offered was not enough ecstasy 
for me, not enough life, joy, kicks. music 

* Says Baldwin: “I would hate to be 
in Kerouac’s shoes if he should ever be 
mad enough to read this aloud from the 
stage of Harlem's Apollo Theatre.” 

Baldwin perceives curious differences in 
white attitudes in the North and South. 
Negroes, he writes, represent nothing to 
the Northerner personally. “except per- 
haps the dangers of carnality. He never 
Negroes. Southerners them all 
the time. Northerners never think about 
them, whereas Southerners are never really 
thinking of anything else. Negroes are, 
therefore. ignored in the North and are 
under surveillance in the South, and suffer 
hideously in both places It seems to 
be indispensable to the national 
esteem that the Negro be considered ei- 
ther as a kind of ward, or as a victim. 
They are two sides of the same coin, and 
the South will not change—cannot change 

-until the North changes.” 

Change. Baldwin offers no easy answers 
for an end to the rage and the terror. The 
Black Muslims. with their philosophy of 
separatism, frighten him. “I consider them 
really irresponsible in the most serious 
way—irresponsible in terms of what I 
consider to be their obligations to the 
Negro community, as all racists are ir 
responsible. They batten on the 
of black men. 

Not law, but morality is the basis of 
Baldwin's hopes. He says: “It is the re- 
sponsibility of free men to trust and to 
celebrate what is constant—birth, struggle 
and death are constant. and so is love 
and to apprehend the nature of change 
to be able and willing to change. I speak 
of change not on the surface but in the 
depths—change in the renewal. 
But renewal becomes impossible if one 
supposes things to be constant that are 
not—salety, tor example or money, or 
power.” The ichieve the na- 
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CARNALITY (By Actress Diahann Carroll) 


tion’s destruction, says Baldwin. through 
“the abdication by Americans of any ef- 
fort really to be free. The Negro can 
precipitate this abdication because white 
Americans have never. in all their long 
history, been able to look on him as a man 
like themselves. 

“White Americans find it as difficult as 
white people elsewhere do to divest them- 
selves of the notion that they are in pos- 
session of some intrinsic value that black 
people need, or want. And this assumption 

-which, for example. makes the solution 
to the Negro problem depend on the speed 
with which Negroes accept and adopt 
white standards—is revealed in all kinds 
of striking ways. from Bobby Kennedy's 
assurance that a Negro can become Pres- 
ident in 40 years to the unfortunate tone 
of warm congratulation with which so 
many liberals address their Negro equals 

The only way that the white man 
can be released from the Negro’s tyran- 
nical power over him is to consent, in 
effect, to become black himself, to be- 
come a part of that suffering and dancing 
country that he now watches wistfully 
from the heights of his lonely power and 
armed with spiritual traveler's checks 
visits surreptitiously after dark . . . The 
price of the liberation of the white people 
is the liberation of the blacks—the total 
liberation, in the cities, in the towns 
fore the law, and in the mind.” 

Fire & Pain. In the same terms, thanks 
to his newly assumed role of reluctant 
lecturer, Author Baldwin has now begun 
to exhort his own people to accept the 
past and learn to live with it. “I beg the 
black people of this country,” said he 
last week, “to do something which I know 
to be very difficult: to be proud of the 
auction block. and all that rope, and all 
that fire, and all that pain.” 

Whenever he walks onstage to address 
1 crowd of whites or blacks. James Bald 
win takes the microphone and cries: “Can 
you hear me? . . . Can you all hear me?” 
li he can make himself heard—in depths 
far beyond the capacity of the human ear 

everybody will know his name. And it 
Boy,” and it won't be “Nigger.” 


be- 


won't be 
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ARMED FORCES 
"Guys Who Get in Their Way" 


The dirty work fell to Deputy Defense 
Secretary Roswell Gilpatric. On Sunday 
afternoon he drove to the official quarters, 
atop Observatory Hill in northwest Wash- 
ington, of the L Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, There he informed Admiral George 
W. Anderson Jr. that he would not be 
reappointed when his present 
term is up in August. 

Anderson was stunned. So was most 
of the Navy. “A military man has really 
got to bow to this Kennedy crowd.” 
said an admiral who is close to Anderson. 
“Guys who get in their way get knocked 
off.” And Anderson had been getting in 





two-year 





ADMIRAL ANDERSON 


the way of Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara for quite a while. 

A Question of Style. Anderson was crit- 
ical of McNamara's centralized style of 
management, During last October's Cuba 
crisis, when McNamara insisted on super- 
vising the smallest details of the U.S. 
blockade, Anderson protested that opera- 
tions should be left to the military pro- 
fessionals. Last February, Anderson testi- 
fied before Congress that the Navy needed 
more men, more ships and more planes 
than McNamara’s budget provided. Going 
over McNamara’s head to the President, 
Anderson argued that the Navy should 
have a greater say-so about its spending 
programs. In the TFX controversy, An- 
derson spoke out against McNamara even 
more bluntly than General Curtis LeMay, 
who, it was announced, will be reap- 
pointed as Air Force Chief of Staff. 
Anderson insisted that military men, not 
civilians, should decide on specifications 
for combat aircraft. Finally, Anderson did 
not get along with Navy Secretary Fred 
Korth, who recommended that he be 
dropped as the Navy’s chief. 

To succeed Anderson, President Ken- 
nedy named Admiral David Lamar Mc- 
Donald, 56, commander of U.S. Naval 
Forces in Europe. A member of the An- 
napolis class of ‘28, McDonald has served 
as an aircraft-carrier commander (.Min- 
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doro and Coral Sea), as director of air 
warfare in the office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations and as deputy assistant 
chief of staff at SHAPE headquarters in 
Europe. In July 1961, he took over from 
Admiral Anderson as commander of the 
Mediterranean Sixth Fleet, a job that 
McDonald saw as that of “a kind of 
roving ambassador of good will.” Last 
month he was promoted to admiral over 
27 more senior vice admirals and as- 
signed the European command. 
Reminder from the Boss. When Mc- 
Donald takes over as Navy chief in 
August, President Kennedy said last week, 
Anderson will “continue to serve the Gov- 
ernment in a position of high responsi- 
bility.” That position will probably be a 





JOWN DOMINIS 
ApmrirAL McDonaLp 
Now hear this: ''l expect everyone to fall in line." 


diplomatic post in the Mediterranean area, 
where Anderson can continue to put his 
naval experience to use. But whatever 
Anderson's new job, the shift reminded 
the Pentagon once again that McNamara 
means to be in absolute charge. Once a 
decision is made, McNamara said re- 
cently, “by God, I expect everyone to 
fall in line. You can’t run a military or- 
ganization with divided authority.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Amid Affairs of State 


On a typical morning last week, the 
President at: 

9:30 a.m. Pinned American Automo- 
bile Association gold medals on seven 
boys and one girl, aged 11 to 15, who as 
members of school safety patrols had 
saved schoolmates or other persons from 
possible death or injury. He was “very 
proud” of them, the President said. 

10 a.m. Met with 8o or so members of 
the Association of American Editorial 
Cartoonists and their wives in the White 
House Rose Garden, managed to chuckle 
at g2 cartoons featuring John F, Ken- 
nedy, jokingly told the cartoonists that 
he is really “much thinner” and much less 
hairy-headed than they had depicted him. 

10:30 a.m. Delivered, at Arlington 
Cemetery, a speech extolling Ignace Jan 





Paderewski, the great Polish pianist and 
patriot who died in the U.S. in 1941. 
Occasion: the dedication of a_ plaque 
marking Paderewski’s crypt. Paderewski 
was buried at Arlington, said the President 
with the understanding that “when Poland 
would one day be free again. he would 
be returned to his native country. That 
day has not yet come. but I believe that 
in this land of the free, Paderewski rests 
easily.” 

11:30 a.m. Made a speech. this time 
in the Departmental Auditorium, lauding 
the work of the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped. 

That afternoon the President defended 
his tax-cut and budget policies in a lun- 
cheon speech to the trustees of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, an 
association of high-level businessmen and 
educators. In a question-and-answer ses- 
sion afterward, he said that “it would be 
a mistake” to save money by slowing 
down U.S. space programs, predicted the 
Russians would make “spectacular ef- 
forts” in space “in the coming months.’ 

On other days last week, the President 
> Named retired Navy Captain William 
Robert Anderson, 41, the man who in 
1958 skippered the nuclear submarine 
Nautilus on man’s first voyage under the 
polar icecap, to head up the not-yet- 
existent National Service Corps, some- 
times referred to as the domestic Peace 
Corps. Until such time as Congress passes 
the President's National Service Corps bill, 
Anderson—no kin to Admiral George An- 
derson, who was fired as CNO the same 
day—will serve as a “presidential con- 
sultant” on the project. 
> Telephoned greetings to Harry Truman 
on his 79th birthday. 
> Told his midweek press conference that 
he was “not hopeful” about the prospects 


for a nuclear test ban agreement with 
Russia. 
> Let it be known that he had rented 


his new seven-bedroom ranch house on 
Rattlesnake Mountain for the summer to 
A. Dana Hodgdon, a Washington broker, 
for a reported $1,000 a month, 

> Appointed his sometime Harvard class- 
mate, Benjamin A, Smith IT, to be chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation at next 
month's North Pacific Fisheries Confer- 
ence (U.S., Canada, Japan). Smith was 
the friend whom Kennedy picked to hold 
his old Senate seat in 1961-62 until Teddy 
was ready to run for it. 


THE CONGRESS 
Above Inhibition 


At 84, Missouri's Democratic Rep- 
resentative Clarence Cannon is gnarled, 
grouchy, and filled with angry energy. 
When he complains into House micro- 
phones about the wastrel ways of Gov- 
ernment, the New Frontiersmen get wor- 
ried—with good reason, 

Government spending is probably the 
biggest legislative issue of 1963—and 
Cannon, chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, has a lot to say 
about the Kennedy Administration's rec- 
ord-breaking $98.8 billion budget. Every- 
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from ordering a new missile to 


thing 
building a new mile of highway must wait 
for action by Appropriations. And Cannon 
is proud of being a cheapskate with the 


taxpayers’ money. 

"We Must Cut.'' Ever since he went 
to Congress in 1922 (after a decade 
on Speaker Champ Clark’s staff and as 
House parliamentarian), cranky Clarence 
has grumped around Capitol Hill. gaining 
few close friends. 
great respect for his crafty mastery of the 
parliamentary and political intricacies ot 
the House. A little fellow (5 ft. 7 in. 
140 Ibs.), he has nonetheless had three 
fistfights with 
spending credo is simple: “We Just must 
cut everything we can.” Yet there is cause 
for his cantankerousness, which can only 
be born of frustration. For during the 18 
years that he has been chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. the U.S, Gov- 
ernment has spent $1.404,825.266,705 


One cross is the U.S. 
Senate 


many enemies, and a 


fellow Congressmen. His 





great Cannon 
which he accuses of larding great 


gobs of cash onto spending bills that the 


House has cut to the bone. Last year 
Cannon propelled a resolution through 
his committee that charged the Senate 
with profligacy, noting that in the past 


ten years Senators had restored $22 bil- 
lion previously slashed by the House. Vir 
ginia’s Democratic Senator Willis Robert- 
called the 
insulting document 


son, no great spender himself 
resolution “the most 
that one body has ever sent to another. 
As he recalls that uproar 
non’s face still fractures itself in 
He insists that the Senate has 
much more responsible because of his 
taunts. “Why.” he chuckles. “the first bill 
we sent over there this year, they cut it 
and cut it. They never used to do that 
at all.” 

"Never Such a Budget.” Cannon is a 
proud Democrat (“It’s the party to save 
the country”), and he thinks well of John 
Kennedy (“I'm strong for him”), But 
those emotions did not curtail his criti- 
cism of the President's budget message 


Clarence Can 
a smile. 


become 





Missouri's CANNON 
$1,404,825,266,705 too much 
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last January. Said Cannon to his House 
colleagues: “I have listened to messages 
from Presidents here in the House for 40 
years, but in all that time I have never 
seen or heard a budget message like this 
one. And neither have you. Nor has any- 
one else.” 

Since Cannon's Appropriations 
Committee has not been notably rapid in 
sending spending bills to the House floor. 
When two of the first bills—for the De- 
partment of Labor and the Department 
of Health, Education and Weltare—did 
clear Appropriations last month. they to 
taled $s.4 billion, or 09.3 million less 
than the Administration had requested. 
That pleased Democrat Cannon. Says he 
“Worrying about the party stand on 
something like that is an inhibition I 
don’t have.’ 


then 








POLITICS 
Cutting the Cake 


At a Washington gathering some time 
ago President Kennedy isked Democratic 
National Chairman John M. Bailey what 
he had been doing lately. “I've been keep- 
ing out of trouble.” Bailey replied. So he 
boss of the Democratic 


Connecticut 


had. Longtime 
Party in his home state ot 
Bailey, 58. is a behind-the-scenes politi 
cian who knows 
putting his foot into his mouth is to keep 
it shut. Lately 
has been prominently mentioned in a state 


that one way to avoid 


however. Bailey's name 
insurance investigation. 

The Connecticut 
places its fire casualty and related insur- 


state government 


ance through a single “agency of record 

which thereby collects lush commissions. 
This agency distributes part of the com 
mission cake to politically deserving “sub 
who do little if anything for the 
they get. The 
authorized by a state law in 1939, and 
Republicans. when they held power in 
Connecticut, also took full political ad 
vantage of it. 

The Coup. Early this year 
publicans got wind of 
intriguing facts about the agency of rec 
ord, the John P. Kelly Co. A married 
daughter and an 18-year-old son of Chair- 
man Bailey's own 50% of the outstanding 
stock, and Bailey's son-in-law, Conrad 
J. Kronholm Jr.. is a member of the 
firm. Founded by a longtime political and 
business partner of Bailey's, the Kelly 
as incorporated in October 1958 
only a few weeks before Abraham Ribi- 
coff, a Bailey man, got elected Governor 
ending a stretch of Republican rule in 
Connecticut. Right after taking over, the 
Ribicoff administration selected the Kelly 
firm to be the state’s agency of 
That was 
recently incorporated agency with capital 
of only $10 » (of which Bailey put up 
Since then, the firm has received 


agents 


money irrangement was 


state Re- 


some politically 





agency 


record. 
considerable coup for a small 








35,000 
an estimated $600,000 in commissions on 
state business. 
Undertaking an invest 
mittee of the Republican-controlle 
of representatives asked the Kelly agency 
what 


ition 1 com 





nouse¢ 


for a list of who got subagent pay 








ALFRED EISENSTAEDT—LIFE 
ConNEcTICUT’S BAILEY 
$20,000 ma!|!? 

ments. The agency balked. obtained a 


barring the 


records, 


court injunction committee 
subpoenaing Then, two 
weeks ago, the house authorized the cham- 
ber as a whole to pursue the investigation, 


The Cave-In. The Kelly agency caved 


in, released a list of 326 subagents who 


from 


got pieces of the commission cake, Total 


subagent payments over the past four 
years came to $367,000. John M. Golden 
Connecticut's Democratic national com- 
mitteeman, got $4,000. Robert J. Beck- 


with, a top aide of Democratic Governor 





John Dempsey. collected $7.225 Bailey's 
son-in-law got $7,750. 
Bailey's son and daughter did pretty 


well too. When asked how 
collected in 


much they had 
their Kelly 
refused to give any 
“surprising! 
small.” Last week, under the prod of pub- 
licity, the Kelly agency revealed that over 
four years the son and daughter between 
them have received $20,000 in dividends 
on their father’s investment. 


With a Little Bit... 


Maryland’s Theodore Roosevelt| Me- 
Keldin is a Republican of partly Irish 
who believes in the luck of the 
the shillelagh—and Baltimore’ 
It was at the 


listened 0 


dividends on 
Bailey had 
said the amount was 


stock 





figures 





descent 
shamrock 
Southern Hotel. 
that McKeldin 
turns in 19 elected 
Governor of Maryland for the first of two 
terms. And it was to the Southern that 
McKeldin, citing its luck charms 
returned last week to hear himself elected 
as Baltimore's second Republican mayor 


other, in 1943: T. R. 





Southern 
election re- 
ind heard himself 





good 


in 36 years (the 
Mckeldin 
McKeldin 62 defeated Incumbent 
Democratic Mayor Philip H. Goodman, 48 
by 108.365 to 103,741—despite a re- 
John Kennedy plug for Goodman 
that the Democrats played repeatedly 
over Baltimore's radio stations, In 
with a 
vantage 


corded 





a city 
Democratic registration ad- 
luck did seem to play a part 
in McKeldin’s victory. Goodman, a for- 
tate senator, had 


$-l0-1 


accounted 


29 


mer been 


1 pretty good mayor. who kept city hall 


aswirl with housing, traffic-safety, street 
maintenance and law-enforcement plans. 


But he is a dull speaker with little appeal 


to the voters. McKeldin. on the other 
hand, is a onetime Dale Carnegie Institute 
instructor who has obviously kissed the 
Blarney stone: his oratory earned him 
the honor of nominating Dwight Eisen- 


hower at the Republican National Con- 
vention in 
Still McKeldin was the underdog, But 
the Republican candidate for city comp- 
troller withdrew after a firm he 
headed was found insolvent by the Balt 
more Circuit Court. The G.O.P. filled the 
vacancy with Hyman Pressman, a Dem 
who had switched tickets after los 


Ig52 


once 


ocrat 
ing his own party's nomination for comp 
Pressman, self-styled “watchdog 
perennial can 
while 


troller, 
of Baltimore's budget. is a 
another and 
never has a 
siderable following. Baltimore politicians 
that his the ticket 


didate for one office or 


betore a winner, he con 


figured presence on 


attracted enough Democrats to put Mc- 
Keldin (and himself ) across. 
AGRICULTURE 
The Wheat War 
In North Dakota red. white and blue 


billboards urge farmers to protect freedom 


by voting no. In Colorado bright vellow 
broadsides urge farmers to protect their 
incomes by voting ves. In every wheat 
growing state in the union, wheat farmers 


are being assailed by posters, pamphlets 





newspaper ads, broadcasts. bumper stick 
ers and speeches, all intended to influence 
their votes in the May national wheat 





Never 
agriculture has a crop referendum stirred 
such torrential efforts at 


referendum. in the history of U.S. 


veTSUaSIOnN, 





The wheat farmers will be voting on 
whether to accept or reject Agriculture 
Secretary Orville Free Vs drastic con- 
trol program designed to cope with the 





wheat cover 


surplus (Tint 
two-thirds of 


plat 


April 5). If 
approve the 
for the en- 
Ure 1964 wheat crop. The Agriculture De- 
will tell each wheat 
y acres of wheat he can plant and how 
any bushel 


certificate 


those voting 


it will become mandatory 
partment grower how 
} 


many 


market under a 
plan. And what does 
\ high support 
of his wheat 
on the 
kes out of wheat production. If the 
plan fai 


s he can 





COMPLEX 
the farmer get out of it 


rice ot > 





sushel on most 
diversior 


plus payments icreage 








Is to get two-thirds majority, a 


relatively ibout 


ol. 


meager support price of 


25 a bushel will be available for grow- 





them 
Other 
nuch wh 


ers who voluntarily restrict 


issigned acreage quotas, farmers 


will be ree to grow as 





choose without any 
t all 


peatedly 


price-support 
has re- 





Secretary Freeman 
that the price ot 
fall to Sta but his 
figure Is a mere guess, At any rate. he 
the issue before the f: 
wheat or $1 
wo-Bit Politics."' 
quartered American | 
tion, biggest of U.S, 
that the 
arm.” If 
Farn 


said market 


wheat would bushel 
says 
rmers is plain and 
wheat. 

The Chica 


irm Bureau Federa 
tarmer 


e: &> 





o-head- 








organizations 





Insists real issue is “freedom to 
the Freeman plan wins, says the 
Bureau's President Charles Shuman 
to 


ill segments o 






the Federal Government will procee 


extend strict controls ove 


U.S. agriculture. If the wheat farmers re- 
ect the plan. he argues. Congress will 
pass less restrictive wheat legislation. The 


Farm 


not let the 


that Congress would 
price of wheat fall 


Freeman's $1 


Bureau insists 
to $ 


bushe dismisses 


warnings 


is “two-bit politics.” In an effort to help 


s case. President Kennedy de- 





clared at his press conference last week 
that he was “sure” Congress would not 
enact new wheat legislation this ve; 





the Freeman 
Freeman has fought hard to 
May The Agriculture Depart 
s declared that 


the farmers vote down 


tssure V1¢ 





tory on 


nent h t is not attempt 


a 


Wueat Growers Discuss REFERENDUM IN Fort CoLtins, CoLo. 
z freedom ond ca 


n nq petweer 


30 





ing to influence the outcome. but the 
department's publications explaining the 
Wheat plan have made it abundantly clear 
thinks 
vote against it. Under 
six U.S. farmer or- 

National Wheat 
votes, The 
committee has recruited townspeople in 
nkers. merchants, lawyers 
to help persuade the farm 
Keenesburg, Colo. 
State Bank 
newspaper an ad warning 
the bank will have to 
il larmers 


to farmers that Freeman they 


1 
lools to 


would be 
Freeman's guidance 
ganizations formed 


Committee to harvest yes 





Wheat areas 


local officials 
for example 


placed in the 


ers. In 
the 





Citizens 
ocal 
that 
to Ww he 
voted de 

“Blackjack Tactics." Freeman's battle 
for ves votes has brought charges that he 


armers 





tighten credit 





if the Freeman plan 1s 





wn, 


is violating the spirit of the law requiring 
the Agriculture Department to me 
present the facts, pro and con. After F 
that he 
had not tried to influence the wheat farm- 
Montana's Con 
gressman James F. Battin charged him 
with duplicity. called for his resignation. 
Last week the House Republican Confer- 


ence issued 








man recently assured Congress 


votes Republican 





atement accusing Freeman 





of “half-tru and “blackjack tactics. 
Freeman. the Republicans charged. was 
trying to turn the referendum into a 


pressurendum. 

Freeman has an 
side the 
great stretches of 
spring. Wester 
April since 1887. 


unforeseen ally on his 
weather that has afflicted 

the Great Plain this 
Kansas saw its driest 
Six counties in Colorado 


ary 





have asked for governmental drought as- 
sistance. As 


wheat 


some observers see it, many 


farmers who might otherwise vote 
against Freeman will look at their parched 
fields and decide that they are go 


need 





ill the federal help they can get. So 


far, nobody has accused Freeman of rig- 


weather. 


LABOR 
Jimmy & the Jury 


Hard-eyed Teamster Boss Jimmy Hofia 
into 


ging the 


out of hot water 
wash-and-wear 
trial in federal 


past SIX 


seems to get ind 
regularly as a 


has 


ilmost as 
shirt. He 
courts tour 


been on 
the 
escaping with two acquittals and two hung 
juries. Last week fresh difficulties with the 
Feds descended pon Hotta a federal 
grand Nashville, Tenn., indicted 
him on charges that he “did unlawfully 
willfully conspire with 
six co-conspirators to influence 


times in vears 


jury in 
and knowingly 
members 
of a jury. 

rhe Jury tampering 
while Hoffa was on trial in a federal court 
in Nashville last vear. The charge 
him then was that he and a Teamster 
crony had received $1,008,057 in illegal 
payments trucking 
through a firm nomin: 
owned by Judge William | 
Miller declared a mistrial when the jury 
failed to reach a verdict (Timi J 
Afterward, Miller said there 


idence of “illegal and improper attempts 


illeged occurred 





against 


irom 1 company 





truck-leasing 


their wives. 





had been « 


to influence jurors. and he ordered a spe 


cial grand jury investigation. In its in- 
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dictment, the grand jury charged that 
Hoffa, through one co-conspirator or an- 
other, made these offers: 
> To the son of a juror named Gratin 
Fields, $s.000 for himself and $5,000 for 
his father if the son would influence his 
father to vote for Hoffa’s acquittal. 
> To the husband of another jury mem- 
ber, Mrs. James M. Paschal, help in get- 
ting a promotion (he was a state highway 
patrolman) if he would persuade his wife 
to vote_for acquittal. 
> To a prospective juror, James C. Tip- 
pens, $10,000 for an acquittal vote. 

In addition to these charges, Hoffa faces 
a possible retrial of the original Nashville 
case, plus a separate trial in a federal 
court in Florida on charges of fraud and 
conspiracy in connection with a Teamster 
real estate venture. Despite these legal 
troubles. Hoffa still retains a firm grip on 
the steering wheel of his huge Teamsters 
Union. Only two weeks ago. he won a 
decisive victory over insurgent Teamsters 
in Pennsylvania. New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware. A National Labor Relations 
Board election gave Teamsters in the four- 
state region a choice between Hoffa's 
union and a rival union set up by the 
rebels. Although the insurgents were ac- 
tively supported by the A.F.L.-C.1.0.. the 
Teamsters voted by a two-to-one margin 
to stick with Hoffa. 


NEW YORK 
Happy Honeymoon 


The bride wore a plaid sports shirt and 
blue jeans that were several sizes too big. 
The groom wore an open-necked blue 
shirt. faded jeans, pale boots. Astride 
horses, surrounded by prize Santa Ger- 
trudis cattle, backdropped by the Andes 
Governor and Mrs. Nelson Rockefeller 
played host last week to newsmen while 
honeymooning at Monte Sacro, a 14,.526- 
acre Rockefeller ranch in Venezuela. 

Invited by her new husband to pick any 
horse in the corral as a gift, the former 
Margaretta (“Happy”) Murphy, 36, se- 
lected a Venezuelan champion stallion 
named Oleaje. Beamed Rocky: “She chose 
the best horse in the lot.” Rockefeller 
was less proud, but amused, when Happy 
walked up to one animal in the cattle 
herd and quipped: “This is the first time 
I have been face-to-face with a bull.” 
Whispered the Governor: “That's not a 
bull, that’s a cow.” 

The newlyweds changed (he to a light 
tweed jacket, tie, rust slacks; she to an 
orange frock) for a lunch with some 30 
reporters and photographers. Rockefeller 
declined to talk politics. Mrs. Rockefeller 
said that she had been “called Happy 
since I was a baby—I would not answer 
right away if somebody called me Mar- 
garetta.”” She spends much of her time, 
she said, with her children, or listening to 
classical records (Wagner, Mozart) or 
reading (latest novel: 70 Kill a Mocking- 
bird). Despite all the publicity, she in- 
sisted, “I am the wife of a public figure 
but not one in my own right.” 

With that, the couple went into seclu- 
sion on the ranch, which is 125 miles 
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CORNELL CAPA-—-MAGNUM 


Tre RocKEFELLERS ON VENEZUELA RANCH 
Sorting out the differences. 


southwest of Caracas and was once owned 
by Simén Bolivar. The Rockefellers 
picnicked on a 6,500-ft. mountain, re- 
laxed in the white twelve-room hacienda. 
They were isolated from the rest of the 
world except for a single radiotelephone 
circuit. 

Critical Clergymen. Meanwhile, away 
from the ranch, there was continued criti- 
cism of the wedding. especially by clergy- 
men. Declared Philadelphia's Methodist 
Bishop Fred Pierce Corson; “It is an 
appalling shock to the moral sensibilities 
and sense of fair play of the rank and file 
of Americans.” Stepping out of his field 
he predicted that the marriage could cost 
Rockefeller “three to five million votes” 
if he becomes the Republican nominee for 
President. Said Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
editor of the Protestant Christian Herald: 
“I agree with those, and there are many, 
who will see him as a man who broke up a 
family in which there were four young 
children. As of here and now, I could not 
vote for him.” Said the Rev. Dr. Benja- 
min Browne, president of the American 
Baptist Convention: “I am not sure that 
the standards of national life are helped 
very much by a public leader who, after 
he had broken up two families. says, 
‘I'm very happy myself.’ In a_ biting 
editorial, Baltimore’s weekly Catholic Re- 
view said: “The founder of Christianity 
insisted that no man should put asunder 
those whom God had joined together. He 
clearly taught that a man commits adul- 
tery when he puts away his wife and 
marries another. One friend of the Gov- 
ernor’s stated that voters prefer a can- 
didate to have a wife at his side. Our 
question is, ‘Whose?’ ’ 

Deluged by letters of protest. New 
York's Hudson River Presbytery initiated 
steps to discipline the Rev. Marshall L. 
Smith, who performed the wedding on the 
Laurance Rockefeller estate at Pocantico 
Hills. Smith violated the Presbyterian 


Church Constitution, which requires that 
persons divorced less than a year can be 
married only with special permission from 
the local presbytery. Happy was divorced 
from Dr. James Murphy in Idaho on 
April 1, Rocky from Mrs, Mary Tod- 
hunter Clark Rockefeller 14 months ago. 
Rockefeller is a Baptist: Happy, raised 
as an Episcopalian, recently became a 
Presbyterian. Both frequently attended 
Smith’s interdenominational church in 
Pocantico Hills. 

Irrelevant? General press reaction 
was far less critical than that of the 
clergy. Many of the nation’s newspaper 
editors seemed to agree with the New 
York Herald Tribune, which declared: 
“Governor Rockefeller’s remarriage has 
no relevance to his qualifications for 
high government office.” New York Times 
Columnist James Reston, however, ar- 
gued that “newspapers are not a very 
reliable guide to the true feelings of the 
people.” Wrote he: “The presidency is a 
model standing at the pinnacle of the 
nation’s life. What others may do, he may 
not always or even ever do, but what he 
does in his private life lends itself to 
imitation throughout the land.” 

Few politicians are yet ready to count 
Rocky out of the 1964 race, although 
they seem to agree that he no longer 
seems so certain to get the G.O.P. nomina- 
tion. Much of the adverse reaction, they 
note, is based on the fact that Dr. Murphy 
now has possession of his and Happy’s 
four children. While the divorce settle- 
ment does not grant exclusive custody to 
either parent, neither does it provide spe- 
cifically for joint custody, and the precise 
arrangement has thus far been kept secret. 
In any event, Rocky's remarriage may not 
work entirely to his political disadvantage. 
For, as one Eastern politician put it: 
“If everyone who is divorced, or who 
would like to be divorced, were to vote for 
Rockefeller, he would be in as President.” 
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CANADA 
A Weekend at Jack's 


Mops flew and paintbrushes were busy 
it the Kennedy compound in Hyannis- 
port. It was spring cleaning tir 


ne, and spe 





cial elbow grease was necessary, Lester B. 
Pearson, Canada’s Prime Minister of a 
month, was flying in for the first weekend 
of the season, and the President 
everything shipshape. 

Up from Washington hurried a special 


wanted 





Pearson & Host 
Eve tt e tulip bk 


omea, 


housekeeping crew to clear away the win 
ter’s cobwebs from Kennedy's rambling 
white clapboard cottage. Across the way 
it Bobby's house, where Mike Pearson 
would sleep, roofers scampered around 
repairing gutters and tacking down loose 
shingles. Well drillers sank a dry shaft 
into the front lawn to take the roof runoff 
in case it rained. Over in the Hyannis 
marina four miles away, a presidentiat 
yacht, the Patrick J., bobbed at anchor 
all tuned and ready for an afternoon's 
cruise. Baxter's Fish Market was standing 
anxiously by. awaiting the order for lob- 
sters and fish for chowder. White House 
Chef René Verdon had bought $1s0 worth 
of food at a Hyannis supermarket, and 
carefully insisted on his full 
trading stamps. 

Years of Diplomacy. A friendly crowd 
of soo was at Otis Air Force 
Pearson's Comet touched down from Ot- 
tawa, After striding forward to meet his 
northern neighbor, Kennedy set the tone 
of the meeting. “We share more than 
geography,” he said. “A history, a com 
mon commitment to freedom and a com 
mon hope for freedom, and in this great 
cause Canada and the U.S. stand side by 
side.” Then the two men were off to be- 
gin their conversations. As he stood on 
Kennedy's front lawn in a blustery Cape 
Cod wind, Pearson was asked by shiver- 
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quota ol 


Base as 


ing reporters what he thought about the 
weather. “It's far worse here than where 
I come from,” he grinned. Retorted Ken- 
nedy: “It takes years of diplomacy to be 
that.” Diplomatic as ever 
Pearson continued: “When we've finished 
our talks, it ll be warm and sunny. There'll 
be blue skies and tulips. 

Sunny it was. at least in talk. Out on 
the Kennedy patio in wicker chairs, walk- 
ing around the deep green lawn, beside a 


crackling fire or over poached 


able to. say 





flounder 
the two talked for ten hours in all, The 
‘anada 
will live up to its word on nuclear arms; 
U.S. and Canadian officials will work out 
new arrangements for sharing 
production; labor leaders from both sides 
will meet to settle a bitter dispute be 
tween rival Canadian and U.S. unions on 
the Great Lakes. The list of topics also 
included trade border; the 
Columbia River power project, which has 
Canada’s de 





substance was about as expected, 


defense 


across the 


been stalled for two years: 
sire for a twelve-mile fishing limit. 
Marginal Notes. The President and 
the Prime Minister were quite obviously 
pleased with their accomplishment and 
felt that most, if not all 
that had arisen between the two countries 
in the last year of the Diefenbaker regime 
had been dispelled. At a cocktail party the 
first afternoon, Pearson brought down the 
roof by quipping, when an aide handed 
him a memo Mr. President, Ive just 
found this piece of paper lying around. 
I'd better check to make sure there are 
no marginal notes on it. Humor and 
good fellowship filled the room, and Pear- 
son moved easily among the reporters 
exchanging jokes and talking about base 
ball. “Well.” he said. “I used to be in the 
opposition so I've always felt a certain 
affinity for the New York Mets and their 
Now, of course, I support the 


the differences 


troubles. 


Yankees. 


HISPANIOLA 


Continued Deterioration 

The scene at Miami International Air- 
port was sadly familiar. A Pan American 
DC-6B rolled to a halt, and TV cameras 
panned in as 115 refugees filed from the 
plane. But passengers were trom 
Francois Duvalier’s Haiti—not 
Cuba—and they were the first of 1,3 
U.S. citizens advised by the State Depart- 
ment to leave because of continued deteri- 


these 


Castro's 





O 


oration on the small Caribbean island. 
In a week of urgent diplomatic 
ver and in an atmosphere of violence and 


maneu- 


vengeance, everyone waited to see whether 
the dictator who calls himself “Papa Doc 


would fall, and in falling bring on another 


State Department 
Diefenbaker’s 


resident's to61 


Th iow-famous memo 


ell into hands 


Ottawa visit’ was 


hat somehow 





rumored to have a notation penciled by Ken 





nedy referring to Dielenbaker a inn s.0.b 
Washington insists Kennedy would never have 
done such a thing 





of the blood baths that have marked the 


Negro republic's history. In_ his 
Port-au-Prince Duvalier 


small 
white 
clung to power 
Macouts 
fighting between 
emboldened opposition 


palace 
guarded by his Jonton 
hoodlums. There was sporadic 
Duvalier's men and the 
and dark rumors 
of many deaths. 

Diplomatically, the 
on the safety of 103 Haitians 
taken asylum at Latin American embas- 
sies in the capital, and had not been per- 
mitted safe conduct out of the country. 
In the neighboring Dominican Republic, 
President Juan Bosch threatened military 
action unless the refugees in the Domini- 
can embassy were allowed to leave Haiti. 
Dominican and Haitian troops faced each 
other across the dirt road that cuts through 
the green hills along the border. Under 
such Duvalier finally relented 
and at week's end allowed the asylees to 
begin fiving out of Haiti, 

Color Line. With most Latin American 
nations standing against him, Duvalier 
sent an emissary flying to Manhattan to 
plead his case before the United Nations 
Security Council. Haiti's Foreign Minister 
René Chalmers pictured poor Negro Haiti 
as surrounded on all 
The Haitian people are determined to 
their sovereignty and 
ence, and in so doing they are defending 
the cause of the black peoples,” said Chal- 
mers. “The independence of the only black 
nation in America must be 
The Russians used the occasion to work 
up anti-Yankee propaganda, but Haiti's 
appeal to the Afro-Asian bloc fell flat, and 
the Security Council bucked the issue back 


arguments turned 


who had 


pressure 


sides by enemies. 


defend independ- 


safeguarded 





to the Organization of American States 
Phe OAS voted to send a second peace- 


oe SS 
SOLDIERS AT THE BORDER 


were or minutes oway. 


y 
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making group to Hispaniola with a broader 
mandate to keep peace on the explosive 
island and pressed Haiti to guarantee the 
safety of opposition Haitians. 

Under the OAS Banner. The U.S. plans 
to “proceed in company with the OAS,” 
said President Kennedy last week, and 
would consider sanctions on Haiti only if 
present negotiations failed. A task force. 
with U.S. Marines aboard. maneuvered in 
the Gulf of Gonaives within sight of 
Haiti’s dun-colored mountains. Helicopters 
from the carrier Boxer could put them 
ashore in minutes. Yet the U.S. is anxious 
to avoid any unilateral intervention that 
would inevitably revive memories of the 
1gts-34 U.S. Marine occupation of Haiti. 
If intervention is required—to protect 
foreign nationals or to prevent a bloody 
war—U.S. Marines will go ashore but 
only. Washington made clear, with OAS 
approval and under the OAS banner. 


PANAMA 
The Conquistadores 


The next Eddie Arcaro will probably 
speak Spanish better than English. His 
name will be something like Baeza or Yca- 
za or Valenzuela, and he will grimace when 
gringo railbirds make it “Bazza.” or “Yac- 
ca Zacea.” or “Vaylinzella.” But that will 
not matter much, because his saddlebags 
will be stuffed with Vangui dollars and 
back home in Panama or Mexico he will 
be as popular as the classiest matador de 
toros, The Presidente will invite him to 
parties, generals will shake his hand, and 
when he wins the Kentucky Derby. the 
biggest race of all. his countrymen will 
drape sweet-smelling flowers around his 
neck and hoist him to their shoulders and 
parade him through the streets. 

If he had not been too busy riding 
horses in New York last week, Panama's 
Braulio Baeza, 23, could have had just 
such a homecoming. Panamanians were 
woozy with pride. Aboard Chateaugay 
Baeza had become the first foreign jockey 
ever to win the Kentucky Derby. As if 
that was not enough, the second horse. 
Never Bend. was ridden by another Pan- 
amanian, Manuel Yeaza. In Panama City 
fans clustered around TV sets to watch 
reruns of the Derby. One station ran the 
tape four times in a single day. 

Light & Hungry. Neither Baeza nor 
Yeaza is another Arcaro or another Willie 
Shoemaker—yet. But they are the stars 
of a band of Latin Americans who are 
starting to dominate U.S. racing. Hard- 
pressed to find youngsters who are light 
enough (maximum: about 114 Ibs.) or 
hungry enough to perform the mean 
chores (walking “hots mucking out 
stalls) expected of budding jockeys, U.S. 
horsemen more and more are importing 
riders from south of the border, This sea 
son five top U.S. stables—Cain Hoy 
Greentree, Bohemia, Fred W. Hooper and 
Gustave Ring—are employing Latin jock- 
evs. Mexico-bred Milo Valenzuela, 28, is 
the regular rider for Mrs. Richard du 
Pont’s Kelso. three-time Horse of the 
Year, and for Hirsch Jacobs’ Affectionate- 
ly, top candidate for Filly of the Year. 
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Mexican American Herberto Hinojosa. 26. 
was the leading jockey (61 wins in 229 
tries) at Florida’s Tropical Park this 
winter, won more than $1.000.000 in 
purses last year alone. Panama's Ma- 
nuel Ycaza had the second highest per- 
centage of winners (246) in the na- 
tion last year and ranked third in purses 
(with $1.975.118). 

Of all the Latin Americans, Baeza is 
the best. The son and grandson of jockeys, 
he grew up around the tack room of Pan- 
ama City’s Juan Franco race track, where 
President José Antonio (“Chichi”) Re- 
mon was assassinated in 1955. He learned 
to ride at six, won his first race at 15. 
Purses in Panama were small and the 
horses were cheap. “Most of them looked 
like goats,’ Baeza recalls. But he quickly 
became known as a crafty and patient 





JocKEY Baeza 
A saddlebag of Yanqui silver. 


“sit-still” jockey who liked to hang back 
behind the pack waiting for his horse to 
settle into stride, then drive from behind 
to win. Four years ago, in t12 racing days, 
Baeza won 309 races in Panama. One hap- 
py owner sent him on a paid vacation to 
Florida. At Hialeah Park he met Florida 
Builder Fred Hooper. who let Baeza breeze 
one of his horses through a four-furlong 
workout. “What was your time?” asked 
Hooper when it was over. Forty-nine si 
said Baeza. Hooper checked his stop 
watch: it showed 49! sec. “You've got a 
job ; he said. 

One out of Three. Few jockeys have 
ever cracked the big time so abruptly. 
That first year under contract to Hooper 
Baeza rode 170 winners and his horses 
earned $964.622. In 1961 he thwarted 
Carry Back’s bid for the Triple Crown by 
winning the Belmont Stakes on Sherluck 
a 63-1 longshot. Last year Baeza rode 


$2.048.428 worth of winners—more than 


+ 


any other jockey except Shoemaker. Last 
week, fresh from his Derby victory. Baeza 
rode seven winners in four days at Aque- 
duct. boosted his winning average for the 
meeting to an incredible 1 out of 3. 


ARGENTINA 
The Look of Chaos 


In the 13 months since President Ar- 
turo Frondizi was overthrown. Argentina 
has had: 

Five Ministers of the Interior. 

Three Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

Four Defense Ministers. 

Three Economics Ministers. 

Five War Secretaries. 

Four Navy Secretaries. 

Three Air Secretaries. 

Five Treasury Secretaries. 

And an economy in a mess. The number 
of Argentine bankruptcies increased 46% 
last vear, the cost of living rose 50, the 
peso dropped 67°; and the gross national 
product actually slipped 3.96. Argenti- 
na’s wheat crop and meat production 
the country’s two main exports—finished 
disappointingly low, and the nation’s bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit soared to $320 
million. Argentina’s total gold and foreign 
exchange reserves have also dropped from 
$351 million to $185 million—only a 
shade more than those of Morocco. 

The military men who half-run Argen- 
tina behind a civilian facade have prom- 
ised elections to return the country to 
constitutional rule. but are as hesitant to 
step aside as they were once eager to step 
in. Their problem is still the same as when 
they deposed President Frondizi a year 
ago: how to keep the 3.000.000 followers 
of exiled Dictator Juan Perén from tak- 
ing over the country. When the Peronistas 
were allowed to run last time. they won 
35% of the vote. thus triggering the coup 
by the Perén-hating military. Now the 
military cannot agree whether to let Pe- 
ronistas on the ballot, and on what con- 
ditions. Some politicians and liberal mili- 
tary men insist that Peronistas must be 
allowed to participate—provided they re- 
nounce the exiled Perén and run under 
strict electoral rules that would prevent 
them from winning any real power. Others 
are just as determined to keep them off 
the ballot altogether. As for the Peronistas 
themselves, they cannot decide whether 
to accept a minor role or go for broke. 

Originally scheduled for June 16, the 
elections have been postponed twice in 
the past three months. The new date is 
July 7. but many Argentines doubt that 
they will come to pass. Last week a new 
crisis threatened after General Enrique 
Rauch, Argentina’s new Interior Minister, 
issued a communiqué attacking four other 
Cabinet ministries and calling for a raft 
of new reforms before the July 7 elections. 
Instead of compromise and cooperation 
today’s Argentina seems only to invite 
collisions of extremes. As one Argentine 
sociologist put it: “There is no community 
in Argentina. We form a conglomeration. 
Instead of life. Argentina has rancorous 
factious chaos, periodically illuminated 
by coups d'état. 
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THE WORLD 








EUROPE 


Deadlock—or Deathblow? 

As 1963 dawned, it promised to be the 
West's vear of destiny. Its great hope 
was the Common Market. whose historic 
march toward the economic and political 
integration of Western Europe seemed 
as irresistible as it was irreproachable. It 
appeared almost inevitable that Britain 
would be admitted to the Common Mar- 
ket and be followed rapidly by its Outer 
Seven trading partners. forming a new 
Continental community as rich and pop- 
ulous as the U.S. Then, armed with broad 
tarifl-cutting powers under President 
Kennedy's Trade Expansion Act, the U.S, 
was prepared to negotiate with Europe 
the biggest, boldest liberalization of trade 
in Western history. From economic part- 
nership, many statesmen believed, would 
come the political framework of an At- 
lantic Community. 

Tired of Concessions. How far this 
grand design has receded from reality is 
only now becoming fully apparent. The 
disintegration started last January, when, 
as all the world knows, Charles de Gaulle 
vetoed Britain's admission to the Com- 
mon Market. But while other members of 
the Six were varyingly irritated by De 
Gaulle’s way of saying non and disap- 
pointed by Britain’s exclusion, few at the 
time could have predicted the depth and 
duration of distrust that De Gaulle has 
stirred in Europe. Among the Six, who 
have been deadlocked on all major issues 
ever since, there is increasingly widespread 
apprehension that France's adamantly 
self-centered policies may have dealt the 
deathblow to the European Community 
that was envisaged by its founders. 

In Brussels last week, at an angry 
meeting of Common Market foreign min- 








Covuve DE MuRVILLE 
Absurd. 
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isters, West Germany's Foreign Minister 
Gerhard Schréder declared flatly that his 
government is tired of making economic 
concessions to suit the French, while 
Germany’s dominant interests are im- 
periled by De Gaulle’s foreign policy. 
West Germany, which relies heavily on 
foreign trade, is deeply concerned by 
the Common Market's isolation from the 
rest of Europe, and for strategic reasons 
is increasingly uneasy at France’s aliena- 
tion of the U.S. The Six, urged Schroder, 
must “take a positive attitude’ to the 
“Kennedy round” of tariff negotiations, 
“even if it means a slowdown in our 
internal development.” 

France’s Foreign Minister Maurice 
Couve de Murville. whose government is 
afraid of U.S. competition in Europe, re- 
peatedly muttered “absurd” as Schroder 
and other foreign ministers pressed their 
case. However, Schréder had a_ potent 
weapon. France, Europe's lowest-cost 
ricultural producer, is demanding that the 
Six adopt a uniform policy on farm prices 
by July. If this happens, Germany would 
be forced to find new work for at 
least a million of its high-cost farmers. 
Schréder warned that his government 
would frustrate any attempt to adopt a 
common agricultural policy unless France 
in return agrees to seek the broad recip- 
rocal tariff cuts that the other Common 
Market nations hope to achieve in nego- 
tiations with the U.S. 

Sixes & Sevens. The most explosive is- 
sue was a demand by a majority of Com- 
mon Market nations that the community 
form a permanent committee to maintain 
consultation with Britain. After insist- 
ing that the Palais des Congrés caucus 
advisers—including 
several ambassadors—Couve de Murville 
said furiously that Britain had been try- 
ing to undermine the Common Market 
ever since De Gaulle’s Said he 

France cannot possibly accept this Brit- 
ish behavior.” 

But the shock waves have spread far 
beyond the Common Market. Britain 
which only four months ago had such faith 
in Europe that it was ready to sunder its 
ties with the Commonwealth and with the 


room be cleared of 


veto. 





European Free Trade Association, had to 
swallow its pride in Lisbon last week and 
make a desperate effort even to keep 
EFTA together at its first top-level meet- 
ing since February. The reason is that 
Britain's government has accepted the 
fact that it will probably not enter Eu- 
rope during De Gaulle’s lifetime—and, 
if the Common Market should stagnate, 
may never join. 

France's design for a narrow. protec- 
tionist, third-force Europe has had its 
most traumatic effect on Washington, 
which ever since World War II has taken 
for granted that the U.S, and Europe have 
common ideals and interests. Last week, 
on the eve of a ministerial conference to 
discuss the scope and approach of the Ken- 
nedy round of tariff cuts, it was already 
plain that France is again determined to 
seek its own narrow self-interest, without 
regard for its Common Market partners 
and with every intention of blocking U.S. 
hopes of expanding trade with the new 
Europe. Indeed, as long as the Inner Six 
are splintered and the Seven remain Out- 
er, there will be no new Europe. 


FRANCE 
An Island Fling 


France’s former Premier Michel Debré 
last week rushed from humiliating obscu- 
rity back to the very center of French 
politic al life. Eased out of office by Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle in 1962 and re- 
placed by Georges Pompidou, Debré had 
permanently relegated to the 
shadows last November when he ran as a 
candidate for the National Assembly in a 
supposedly safe constituency and, despite 
a Gaullist landslide, was soundly beaten 
by a local garage owner. 

But Debré was determined to try again, 


seemed 
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PRISONERS WYNNE (STANDING AT MICROPHONE) & PENKOVSKY (FAR RIGHT, SEATED IN DOCK ) 
"| had no idea how intelligence operated. | now know." 


even though he had to travel 6,000 miles 
to French-owned Réunion Island, a tiny 
voleanic rock in the Indian Ocean, where 
a by-election offered another opportunity 
to run for the Assembly. The dour, fussy 
Debré took no chances. He flew to the 
capital city of St.-Denis and campaigned 
vigorously, holding ;o meetings in three 
steaming. sweaty weeks. As was confident- 
ly predicted, Debré swamped his luckless 
opponent 30,908 to 7,365, partly through 
the Réunion tactic known as the “prome- 
nade.” in which opposition voters are sent 
fruitlessly from polling place to polling 
place, being told at each that they are not 
registered there. 

De Gaulle now views Debré with a 
more kindly eye than he did during his 
premiership a year ago; according to wag- 
gish Paris comment, Pompidou was like a 
mistress whom De Gaulle saw with pleas- 
ure. but who lost many of his charms 
when he became Ja /égitime, that is, wife. 
If De Gaulle gives the expected nod, 
Michel Debré will take over the job of 
president of the Gaullist U.N.R. faction 
in the Assembly and employ his undeni- 
able talents in dealing with the ineffective 
leadership, poor organization and internal 
friction that have recently plagued the 
party. 


RUSSIA 
The Great Western Spy Net 


Neither of the men who glared at each 
other across the prisoner's dock in a 
crowded Moscow courtroom looked very 
much like a spy. Dapper Greville May 
nard Wynne, 44, was a salesman who lived 
quietly in London’s fashionable Chelsea 
section with his wife and young son when 
he was not on the road selling electrical 
machinery in Russia and Eastern Europe. 
Slender Oleg Penkovsky. 44. was a much- 
decorated Russian war hero who recently 
had held the delicate job of arranging 
East-West scientific exchanges for a So- 
viet state committee. 

But last week the incongruous pair went 
on trial for espionage before a military 
panel of three Soviet Supreme Court gen- 
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erals. While klieg lights glared and some 
300 perspiring spectators sat on the edge 
of their seats for five days. the most 
bizarre spy circus in postwar Soviet histo- 
ry unfolded before their eyes. If the two 
men’s confessions could be believed, the 
West had pulled off a spectacular coup in 
the cold war struggle for intelligence se- 
crets. For 18 straight months, from April 
r96t until last October, Penkovsky had 
funneled to Wynne and other couriers a 
stream of nearly 5.000 photographs of 
secret Soviet data on missile develop- 
ments, troop movements economic and 
political inside stuff from the Communist 
Party Central Committee itself. 

Just a Chauffeur. It began in Novem- 
ber 1960. when Penkovsky got fed up 
with his Moscow job. Seeking “the easy 
life.” Penkovsky said he sent a letter to 
the U.S. embassy in Moscow, offering his 
services to the U.S. According to Pen- 
kovsky, officials in Washington ignored 
the offer, fearing a trap. But Penkovsky 
was determined to work for the West. His 
chance came at last when he struck up a 
conversation with Wynne the following 
month at a Moscow reception for visiting 
British technicians. 

Wynne was happy to meet the Russian, 
he said, because Soviet contacts were use- 
ful for his machinery business. Thus, when 
Penkovsky showed up next April in Lon- 
don, supposedly to set up an exchange 
with British scientists, Wynne went out 
to the airport to meet him and show him 
around town. Were you merely a chauf- 
feur? asked the prosecutor, That's it, 
Wynne replied. Exploded Penkovsky to 
the court: “This is a child’s tale. Believe 
me, citizen judges. 1 cannot understand 
why Wynne tries to minimize his role. I 
didn't need a chauffeur. I could have 
taken a taxi.” 

Truth was. said Penkovsky. he was al- 
ready relaying film to British intelligence, 
and now was in touch with the Americans 
as well. In London he delivered two bulky 
packages of state secrets to Wynne, tried 
on British and U.S. colonels’ uniforms just 
in case he decided to defect. even dis- 








cussed a possible escape from Russia by 


submarine if things got hot. He recalled 
more relaxed moments pub-crawling and 
nightclubbing. 

Box of Chocolates. Aiter London, there 
was Paris. Wynne gaily showed the Rus- 
sian around Fontainebleau, Versailles, the 
Lido and the Moulin Rouge—and willing- 
ly picked up the tab. Penkovsky handed 
over 13 more rolls of film and had five 
sessions with Western intelligence agents. 

On occasions when Wynne came to 
Moscow on a business trip, Penkovsky 
usually passed his information to him con- 
cealed in a box of chocolates, which 
Wynne allegedly gave to Mrs. Janet Chis- 
holm, wife of a second secretary of the 
British embassy, for relay to London. 
When Mrs. Chisholm suspected she was 
being followed, she suggested that Wynne 
give the “chocolates” to her children. On 
his flights out of Moscow, Wynne carried 
book-size packages of secrets wrapped in 
plain brown paper. Penkovsky said that 
when he did not have Wynne around to 
act as courier. he used his code name. 
“Young,” and dealt directly with U.S, and 
British embassy employees through an 
elaborate set of signals. 

It all worked fine until last fall when 
the Soviet police swooped down on Pen- 
kovsky, extracting the confession that im- 
plicated Wynne. A few days later, Rus- 
sia’s agents located Wynne in Budapest 
and hustled him back to Moscow. 

Learning from Experience. Through it 
all, Wynne doggedly maintained that he 
was only a businessman who had been 
snared in the coils of British intelligence. 

At first, he said, he had no idea what 
the brown packages or boxes of chocolates 
really contained, After it dawned on him 
that he was a spy. he demanded no part 
of the “dirty business.” but his superiors 
threatened to wreck his commercial al- 
fairs, and so he kept at it. “My answers 
might seem naive to you professional gen- 
tlemen here,” he said, to the laughter ot 
the courtroom, “but I had no idea how 
intelligence operated. I now know.” 

Even before the prosecutor finished his 
summation at the end of the trial, the 
government newspaper Izvestia appeared 
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rtroom reporting his demand 

ent: a death sentence for Pen- 

ten vears in jail for Wynne. 

.¥ tribunal retired to confer 

then passed judgment. Penkovsky’s mouth 

dropped open in shock when the verdict 

was announced. He would be shot; Wynne 
would do eight years in jail. 


WEST GERMANY 
Feather for Ludwig's Cap 


West Germany's next chancellor, Eco- 
nomics Minister Ludwig Erhard, passed 
his first test for the big job last week. 
A week-long labor stoppage among 400.- 
coo metalworkers in Baden-Wiirttemberg 
was threatening to spread to the indus- 
trial Ruhr. Already $100 million had been 
lost in idle factories. It was up to “Uncle 
Ludwig” to act—and fast. 

He did. Summoning both sides to a 
wood-paneled conference room of the 
Economics Ministry, Erhard sat them 


down face to face. providing two ante- 
chambers for both groups to use for 
their own discussions. Then the doors 


were shut and plentiful supplies of cigars, 
beer and schnapps were brought in to 
loosen up the bargainers. Erhard shuttled 
from room to room, chiding, encouraging 
cajoling each group as the struggle con- 
tinued to find a common ground. Then 
in the early morning hours he came up 
with a solution that just about split the 
difference between union demands and 
management's offer. It was the propitious 
moment, for each side now groggy 
with fatigue—or beer—and before long 
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was 
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Lupwic ErHarp 
Beer and cigars helped. 


each side accepted the compromise—a 
7°¢ wage hike spread over 18 months 
(current hourly about 


average wage: 


77¢). 

The feather was in Ludwig's cap. and 
he knew it. “It was a restless night,” he 
beamed to cheering Christian Democratic 
Union deputies next day. “You know that 
I put all my prestige on the scale.” The 
C.D.U. lost no time putting their hero's 
new prestige to Worried 
string of C.D.U. defeats in state elections 
the party hustled Erhard off to start 
work in the campaign for next week's 
election in Lower Saxony. 
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MEIXNER & FIANCEE 


BERLIN 
Two Inches to Safety 


Since the hated Wall went up in 1961, 
escapees have ingeniously gotten past it 
by tunneling, climbing. jumping. or 
by just knocking it down. Last week 
a young Austrian outdid them all, smug- 
gling out his pretty fiancée and her mother 
through the simple expedient of keeping 
his head down. 

Heinz Meixner 
Berlin two years 
lathe worker. As 
to cross the line 


20. had moved to West 
ago to take a job as a 
a foreigner, he was able 
freely into East Berlin 
where, at a students’ dance last Septem- 
ber. he fell in love with tiny, attractive 
Margarete Thurau. When Margarete ap- 
plied for permission to emigrate to Aus- 
tria, Communist police told her that she 
should marry her young man in East 
Berlin and settle down there. “As soon 
as I heard that,” says Meixner, “I made 
up my mind to get her out.” 

Last Exit. He laid his plans with me- 
ticulous care. To get a good look at the 
Communist side of the Friedrichstrasse 
point for foreigners. Meixner 
stalled his motor scooter near the pepper- 
mint-striped steel beam that closes the 
last exit in the Wall. Pretending to have 
engine trouble, he measured the height 
of the barrier, found that it was only 
374 in. from the ground, 

His next step was to search the car 
rental agencies in West Berlin for a sports 
car small enough to slip under the beam. 
He finally decided on an Austin Healey 
Sprite, which. without its windshield 
measured 354 in. high. Meixner confided 
in another young Austrian, gave him an 
exact timetable of his plans and asked 
him to prevent any cars on the Western 
from starting into the barrier area 
at the critical moment. 

\t last. when his plans were complete 
Meixner drove his little sports car back 
into East Berlin to Margarete’s house. 
Margarete crouched in the narrow space 
behind the driver's seat; her mother was 
wedged into the luggage compartment. 
“Luckily.” says petite Margarete, “Moth- 
er is just like me.” Leaving nothing to 
chance, Meixner also let air out of his 
tires to lower the car. Shortly after mid- 
night, Meixner drove to the entrance 
of the frontier area, showed his Austrian 
passport to a guard. who waved him on 
to the customs officer. 


crossing 


side 





Escape Car (WINDSHIELD REPLACED ) 


Three sec 


onds were just enough. 


Bricks for Mamma. It was the time 
for action. Instead of pulling up at the 
customs shed, Meixner gunned his motor 


skidded around the slalom barriers. and 
shot past the startled guard. Looming 
before him was that last bar. For one 


seemed too low to 
clear. But he had measured well. Jam- 
ming his foot on the accelerator, Meixner 
ducked his head and whizzed into West 
Berlin. By the time he got there. he was 
going so that he left a o96-ft. skid 
mark when he jammed on the brakes. 
Safe with his passengers. Meixner ex- 
plained his escape plan to startled West 
Berlin police: “I figured it would take the 
Vopos three seconds to dravy their weap- 
ons once they realized what I was doing. 
But I thought I could make it in those 
three seconds, Besides we had 30 bricks 
behind Mrs. Thurau to protect her if 
firing started. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Yer Pays Yer Money, 


Yer Tykes Yer Choice 


Psephology. as guessing 
called in Britain, is about as inexact an 
art as playing the football pools. Faced 
with a general election this year or next 
the experts last week studied a rich crop 
of auguries with unusual and 
the usual results: they disagreed. 

Certainly, there was little to encourage 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan’s Con- 
servatives in the outcome of 4or 
borough elections, With 2.973 seats at 
stake, the Tories lost a total of sso; the 
Labor Party gained 5344, winning control 
of local governments in such major cities 
as Leicester, Liverpool, Bradford, Bristol 
and Nottingham. Labor officials claimed 
that if a general election were held to- 
morrow, they would return to power with 
a margin of 90 to 130 seats. 

Also last week, however, three separate 
opinion polls indicated that Labor's lead 
has shortened dramatically in the past 
month. A Daily Mail survey estimated 
that Tory support has increased a star- 
tling 7° since April. The Daily Telegraph 
Gallup poll reported a 2.5 gain for the 
Conservatives, whose support Is now esti- 
mated at to Labor's 46.5%. 

The clues were not quite as contradic- 
tory as they seemed. Council elections in 
Britain generally mirror local 
conditions. While Tory candidates were 
hurt by high unemployment levels in 
many big cities, they also took a beating 
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Pall Mall’s natural mildness 
is so good to your taste ! 


So smooth, so satisf 
so downright smokea 


e For flavor and enjoyment you 
just can't beat Pall Mall's natural 
mildness. It's so good to your taste. 
Never too strong. Never too weak. 
Always just right! Enjoy satisfying 
flavor... so friendly to your taste. 
Outstanding...and they are Mild! 
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Another wonderful summer is on its way. So much to see and do—and 
enjoy. Like the great summer drinks 7 Crown makes. Why 7 Crown? 
Because only the whiskey that tastes so good by itself will taste so 
good so many summertime ways. When you try 7 Crown you will 
understand what we mean. And why it is the favorite whiskey. 
Every summer. And every fall. And every winter. And every spring. 


All summer long, say Seagram’s and be Sure 
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in many prosperous suburban communi- 
ties where householders were still 
with the government for recently 
ing their local taxes (from % to 300% ). 
National opinion polls. which in the past 
have proved fairly accurate. apparently 
reflected Britons’ satisfaction with a new 
head of steam that has begun to appear 
in the economy. Torn contra- 
dictory portents, psephologists and_poli- 
ticians about equally divided on 
whether the general election will be held 
this fall or next year. 
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Remember Mrs. Sweeny? 
You're the t 
You're Mussolini, 
Vou’re Mrs. Sweeny, 

You're Camembert, 

jack in 1935. when Cole Porter's slnv- 

th Goes was the hottest ticket in town 

Margaret Whigham Sweeny was more Top 

than Mickey Mouse or a Coolidge dollar. 

Chic, beautiful and rich in her own right 

the 21-year-old English beauty was mar 

ried to Gentleman Golfer Charles Sweeny 








fHING 


for whom, the gossip columnists insisted 
she had jilted the young Earl of Warwick. 

Phat same year Ian Campbell 
headlines by taking as his wile 
Louise Vanneck, daughter of U.S. Sculp- 
tor Henry Clews. (His first: Janet Aitken 
Lord Beaverbrook’s daughter.) Though 
unmentioned in the song, Campbell was 
Mrs. Sweeny. In 
Argyll (family 
Chief of Clan 


made 


second 


even more Top than 
1949 he became Duke of 
motto: “Forget Not”) 
Campbell, Hereditary Master of — the 
King’s Household in Scotland, Admiral of 
the Western Coasts and Isles, Hereditary 
Sheriff of Argyll, Keeper of Dunstafinage 
Carrick, Tarbert and Dunoon Castles, and 
heir to a Burke's dozen earldoms, vis- 
countcies, marquisates and 

Favored Four. In 1951. two weeks after 
a lurid divorce from Louise, the duke mar 
ried Mrs, Sweeny. Last week in Edinburgh 


baronetcies. 


the Toppers too were divorced. Their de 
cree, 65.000 words long. took the judge 
Lord Wheatley, 44 hours to read through, 
It was no Cole Porter lyric. 


On the basis of the evidence, declared 


THe DucHeEss 





Tue Duke 


Like Comembert. 
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Ben Betta & NASSER IN ALGIERS 


Like a host 


the jud 
completely promiscuous woman whose sex 
ual appetite could only be satisfied by a 
number of men.” He named four specific 
adulterers: John Cohane, so, a U.S. busi- 
nessman living in Ireland whom the court 
described as a “self-confessed wolf” with 
“the morals of a tomcat”; Harvey Combe 
37. onetime press officer at London's Sa 
voy Hotel; Baron Sigismund von Braun 
s2, brother of Rocket Scientist Wernher 
West Germany's 
London embassy until 1958, and is now 
his government’s U.N. observer in New 
York; and an unidentified partner who 
had been photographed in the nude with 
the duchess. The judge did not spare the 
duke, who, he said, admitted that he had 
shown “pornographic photographs” to “a 
mixed gathering in New York and seemed 
to treat it as a joke.” Added the judge 
“I do not commend his standard of taste 
and habits. 

Home with Harvey. Though Argy'l 
had already discovered SUSpICcIOus letters 
to his wife and a diary inscribed with 
cryptic” signals, he “succumbed to her 
charms.” as the court put it. Thus. the 
duke. said Judge Wheatley had con 
doned” his adultery with Von 
Braun by resuming marital relations with 
her in Paris. The divorce was granted on 
the grounds of her adultery in 1960 
Harvey Combe at the Argylls’ L 
house in Upper Grosvenor Street. 

The Argylis’ litigation. which had 





the duchess, now 49, “was a 


who was counselor of 


wiles 


with 





yndon 





dragged on for 3) years. was the longest 
most expensive (estimated cost S140 
and most sensational in Scottish 


And it may not be over, since the 
duchess has said that she plans to appeal 
the court’s verdict. In any case. she still 
libel and conspiracy to 
sustain a charge of adultery 
stemming from her own divorce 
against the duke, which she dropped last 
May. In that suit, she accused her hus 
‘ adultery with her 


history. 


faces charges of 
malicious 
petition 


band of committing 


stepmother. 







TQ aisciple 


ALGERIA 
A Hex? 





Things began going wrong almost fron 
the moment Gamal Abdel Nasser sailed 
into Algiers harbor to begin his state 


visit. The day he arrived, an Algerian 
minesweeper that had escorted Nasser’s 
yacht sank with the loss of three crew 
men. Then a pall was cast over the cele- 
brations by the death of Algeria’s Foreign 
Minister Mohammed Khemisti, who had 
been shot by a crazed assassin (see MILE- 
STONES }. On top of all that, a most unu 
sual tornado swept across the country 
killing twelve Algerians in one village. 

Many a superstitious Algerian peasant 
was convinced that the Egyptian visitor 
had brought a hex with him. But there 
Was a more concrete reason for the dis- 
appointment Nasser took with him last 
week when he pulled up anchor and sailed 
three days earlier than planned. 
From host Ahmed ben Bella. Algeria’s 
young Premier, Nasser had gotten hearty 
cordiality and words of acclaim. but no 
Algeria into Nas 
ser's scheme for a United Arab Republic. 

Cordial & Cool. As the only two social- 
ist rulers in the Arab world, they had 
much in common. And Ben Bella was duly 
grateful to Nasser for his aid in the long 
struggle against France. But at the con- 
ference table. Nasser found Ben Bella to 
be no fawning disciple. Cool, tough and 
independent, the Algerians ippeared more 
interested in their own revolution than in 


I Way 


real promise to bring 


nore grandiose schemes. 


Alge- 


remier is busy 


len months after independence 


ria’s 46-vear-old bachelor P 
consolidating personalized contro] over his 
restive land. Last month he eliminated his 
nost dangerous rival, Old Revolutionary 
Comrade Mohammed Khider. by forcing 
him out as secretary-general of Algeria's 
National Liberation Front. Ben 
Bella took over the party post himself, 
Also, Ben Bella 
brand of “Arab 


is implanting his own 
socialism.” He has na- 
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tionalized one-third of Algeria’s farm land, 
most of it French-owned, and handed it to 
“management committees” of turbaned 
peasants. His regime has seized scores of 
cinemas, hotels and restaurants from Al- 
gerians who, in Ben Bella’s words, ‘‘fat- 
tened themselves like pashas” by buying 
up property from fleeing Frenchmen. 

Unspoken Alliance. But Ben Bella’s 
brand of socialism has distinct limits. Al- 
geria’s chief alliance is a strange, un- 
spoken one, not with the Communists or 
with any Arab land. It is with France, 
Algeria's onetime overlord. As if to make 
clear its continued endorsement of Ben 
Bella, France recently agreed to speed up 
payment of its subsidies to Algeria, budg- 
eted for $210 million this year, which 
comprise Ben Bella's chief economic sup- 
port. In return, Algeria promises to use 
one-fifth of the total to compensate ex- 
propriated French landlords. 


SYRIA 
To Unity by Disunion 

In Cairo last week, Egypt's No. 2 man, 
Field Marshal Abdel Hakim Amer, 
stormed at a Syrian delegation: “Is Nas- 
serism a crime in Syria now? If it is, how 
can we face the future together? If there 
are in Damascus people who consider Nas- 
serism a crime. then how do you expect 
me to cooperate with them?” 

What set off Amer’s flood of rhetorical 
questions was the threat posed to Nasser’s 
dream of Arab unity by the gyrations of 
Syria’s Baath Party leaders. headed by 
tall. lugubrious Premier Salah Bitar. The 
Baath leadership wants Arab unity as 
much as does Nasser. but it has refused to 
let the party be drowned in an all- 
encompassing Nasserite national front. 

The conflict became acute last month 
when the regime began purging the Syrian 
army of pro-Nasser officers and noncoms. 
In retaliation, six Nasserite Cabinet Min- 
isters resigned. While students staged sit- 
ins in the schools, pro-Nasser mobs poured 
into the streets of Damascus and Aleppo, 
where scores of demonstrators were killed 
or wounded battling soldiers and police. 
As the violence in the streets grew worse, 
the Baath leaders faced the prospect of 
destroying Arab unity and lowering the 
prestige of their party. Last week har- 
assed, mournful Premier Bitar finally gave 
in and resigned to be replaced by a com- 
promise candidate, Dr. Sami Jundi, 40, a 
dentist from Hama who was previously 
Minister of Guidance and Culture. 

There was some possibility that the 
new Premier might be acceptable to both 
sides: to the Baathists because Jundi was 
once a party member and had stood by 
the government; to the Nasserites because 
he has been a longtime admirer of Egypt's 
strongman and believes in unity at all 
costs. At week's end, the regime in neigh- 
boring Iraq was also giving ground to the 
Nasserites. ‘The entire Baath-dominated 
Cabinet resigned, but lean, balding Premier 
Hassan Bakr was commissioned to form 
a new government, presumably one with 
greater pro-Nasser representation, which 
might forestall street demonstrations. 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
The Pinprick War 


Lumbering low over Stone Age villages 
and thick jungles, troop-carrying helicop- 
ters swarmed across the wild central high- 
lands of Viet Nam last week. On the 
ground, 10,000 South Vietnamese infan- 
trymen and marines spread out over a 
vast, inhospitable sector south of Tamky 
where no government troops had set foot 
since 1938. In one of the biggest drives 
against the Communist Viet Cong since 
the guerrilla war broke out in 1959, South 
Viet Nam’s government hoped to flush 
six Red battalions and a headquarters 
company from its longtime stronghold 
in the mountains. 

Main object of the month-long opera- 
tion was to destroy Viet Cong food caches 





Lagay BuURROWS—LIrE 


MADAME Nuvu AT STRATEGIC HAMLET 
Not all of the natives were friendly. 


and cut the Reds’ main supply line, the 
400-mile Ho Chi Minh trail to North Viet 
Nam through neutral Laos. The Reds had 
plainly evacuated the area in advance, but 
Vietnamese officials explained that they 
did not aim to kill Viet Cong guerrillas, 
only to isolate them. If successful. said 
one, the sweep “will solve 50% of our 
military problems in the central high- 
lands."’ Not so, retorted some of the U.S. 
officers who were taking part. “It would 
take a whole U.S. Army division to block 
that trail,”’ said one. 

The clash of opinion extends to virtual- 
ly every aspect of the frustrating. weari- 
some war in South Viet Nam—and re- 
flects its shadowy, hide-and-seek nature. 
It is a war with no front lines and no 
decisive battles; a war of containment, 
not of conquest; a war of Lilliputian 
pinpricks and Brobdingnagian stakes. It 
is a day war and a night war, in which the 
government controls most highways and 
waterways by daylight (though a U.S. 
lieutenant and two Vietnamese soldiers 
were killed in a daylight roadside ambush 





last week), and the Viet Cong slip in from 
jungles and swamps to take charge after 
dark. In the rugged north, it is a mountain 
war, in which the Reds are short of food, 
medicine, weapons, and largely on the 
defensive: in the south, it is a battle for 
the nation’s rice granary. where the guer- 
rillas have cunningly foiled every govern- 
ment attempt to clean them out. 

Turning the Corner. How is the war 
actually going? Measured against the des- 
perate situation that faced General Max- 
well Taylor on a fact-finding mission for 
the President 19 months ago, there is 
room for qualified optimism. When Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert McNamara re- 
turned from a conference with service 
chiefs in Pearl Harbor last week, the 
Pentagon said “the corner has definitely 
been turned toward victory.” No one was 
setting any timetable, but U.S. military 
chiefs and South Viet Nam's President 
Ngo Dinh Diem say that the war should 
be won “within three years.” 

There are many soldiers in South Viet 
Nam who consider this wildly optimistic; 
some believe that the war may never be 
won, But almost everyone agrees that 
things have improved. Today there is lit- 
tle danger that the Viet Cong will take 
over any of South Viet Nam's cities. Cap- 
tured Red documents indicate that they 
have given up hope of a swift conquest, 
now aim merely, as the guerrillas’ North 
Vietnamese Boss Ho Chi Minh said re- 
cently, “to wait out the Americans.” 

The South Vietnamese government and 
its 14.000 U.S. military “advisers” pin 
their hopes on an integrated, long-term 
plan that aims at isolating and driving 
out the Viet Cong. Basic element of the 
government's battle plan is to resettle 
almost the entire rural population in some 
12,000 “strategic hamlets,” with bamboo 
fences. barbed wire and armed militiamen 
to keep the predatory Viet Cong from 
exacting food and manpower from a 
helpless peasantry. Already 8,000,000 vil- 
lagers—s9% of South Viet Nam's popula- 
tion—are living in the 6,000 hamlets that 
have so far been completed. 

Problem with Peasants, Though the 
government admits that fewer than one- 
third of the hamlets are defensible against 
a determined onslaught, the Reds are re- 
luctant to attack the villages for fear of 
antagonizing the people. In some areas, 
thanks to higher standards of living in the 
hamlets, peasants are for the first time in- 
forming government troops of the move- 
ments of the Viet Cong. “If these people 
believe we can protect them with the 
hamlets,” says one U.S, adviser, “our 
problem may be licked.” 

However. most South Vietnamese peas- 
ants are still either passive or actively re- 
sentful of the Diem regime. which is often 
personified by oppressive. corrupt local 
administrators. For all his high hopes for 
the program. aloof, autocratic President 
Diem seldom stirs far from his yellow 
palace in Saigon to visit the hinterland 
and generate enthusiasm for his cause. 

Sneaky Petes. The area of the govern- 
ment’s greatest frustration is the Mekong 
River Delta, where 55% of South Viet 
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Nam’s population is centered and 75% of 
its rice is grown. The peasants there have 
resisted the hamlet program—and have 
often been forcibly resettled in fortified 
villages—because they resent having to 
walk miles to their paddies. In a success- 
ful attack on two hamlets last month, 
some 2,000 villagers simply vanished. The 
Reds are particularly hard to flush out of 
the delta because they often are impossible 
to distinguish from peaceful peasants. 

On the other hand, U.S. Special Service 
troops—‘Sneaky Petes"”—have made dra- 
matic progress in the north by winning 
over and training the dark-skinned, abo- 
riginal montagnards. Though they have 
for centuries been victimized by the low- 
land Vietnamese, who contemptuously call 
them Moi (savages), 150.000 montagnards 
now belong to an aggressive, native force. 

Help for Bananas. Militarily, the de- 
cisive factor in the war to date has been 
the introduction of some 170 U.S.-piloted 
helicopter transports, which give the gov- 
ernment’s troops the advantages of sur- 
prise and mobility that had hitherto been 
the guerrillas’ monopoly. The antiquated 
“banana” copters have become increas- 
ingly vulnerable as the Viet Cong learn 
how to use new rapid-fire weapons; in one 
sortie near the delta village of Apbac last 
January, they downed five of 14 heli- 
copters, including one of the 24 fast, 
rocket-firing HU-1B (“Huey”) helicop- 
ters that now escort most missions. Last 
week a second company of 24 Hueys ar- 
rived at a new base near Vinh Long. “Op- 
erations were down in the hundreds a 
year ago,” says General Paul Harkins, 
commander of U.S. forces in South Viet 
Nam. “Now they're in the thousands.” 

But normal battlefield statistics are 
largely meaningless. The Viet Cong’s cas- 
ualty rate is rising, but the Reds have 
actually increased their hard-core strength 
(to an estimated 25,000) by recruiting 
more peasants. And though the Reds are 
losing many weapons, those that they are 
capturing are modern mortars and ma- 
chine guns, while those that they lose to 
government forces are generally crude de- 
vices and obsolete rifles. 

Vain Pleas. As the government troops 
become more efficient. the wily Viet Cong 
are also learning new techniques. One 
of the Viet Cong’s latest tactics has been 
to mount a series of feinting attacks on 
a target, then to withdraw, luring gov- 
ernment reserve forces into a_ well-laid 
ambush. As a result, badly needed rein- 
forcements often hang back for fear of 
walking into a trap. 

Such a war is a new and frustrating ex- 
perience for U.S. military advisers. Mind- 
ful of the fact that 73 Americans have 
lost their lives in the fighting so far, their 
most bitter complaint is that military op- 
erations are constantly hobbled by polit- 
ical considerations. The big command de- 
cisions have to be cleared with President 
Diem, who still leans heavily on such 
members of his family as Brother Ngo 
Dinh Nhu, and the beauteous Madame 
Nhu, for advice and support in the strug- 
gle against the Communists. Diem is mis- 
trustful of many of his best soldiers and 
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fears also that continued heavy casual- 
ties will undermine what public support 
he enjoys. 

U.S. officers have pleaded in vain with 
Diem to allow more small-unit sallies and 
night operations to challenge the Viet 
Cong’s after-dark supremacy. In their im- 
patience with Diem, some exasperated 
U.S. officials wish that he could be re- 
placed by a more flexible man. But they 
admit that there is no other leader in 
sight. The regime tends to exaggerate its 
successes and minimize its failures, insists 
that its airborne attacks have finally ‘“dis- 
heartened” the Reds and “caught them 
off balance.” Many combat-seasoned U.S. 
advisers think that this is hardly enough. 
“Hell,” says one, “if all we did was to 
keep them off balance on Guadalcanal, 
we'd still be there.” 

The Coaching War. Strategically and 
politically, of course, the war for Viet 
Nam has little in common with the Battle 





SARAWAK 
The Rajah's Return 


The Brookes of Sarawak might have 
stepped from the pages of a Conrad novel. 
The first and last English family to occupy 
an Oriental throne, they fought pirates 
and hostile sultans, pacified head-hunters 
and brought the white man’s law to their 
cruel, vibrantly beautiful land in north- 
west Borneo. The Brooke rajahs ruled 
their Kentucky-size kingdom with the 
stern dignity of a Victorian paterfamilias, 
but with humanity and imagination as 
well; in the annals of colonialism, few 
dynasties have been so selflessly devoted 
to their subject’s welfare. 

The first Brooke rajah was James, a 
wealthy, high-minded adventurer who 


sailed out from England to “rid the Malay 
Archipelago of barbarism.” In Sarawak he 
found his opportunity. For the Sultan of 
Brunei, he subdued a stubborn civil war 


CHARLES MOWR 


VIETNAMESE SELF-DEFENSE CORPSMEN 
Not all of the advisers were happy. 


of Guadalcanal. The U.S. is not running 
the war, but is trying to help a sensitive 
young nation to win for itself. It is a 
guerrilla war in which, as President Diem 
says, “psychological aspects” may prove 
more important than killing the enemy— 
even though, in the U.S. view, his regime 
has done far too little, too late, to win the 
support of the rural populace. After pro- 
longed pressure, the government agreed 
only last week to assume the $17 million 
annual cost of the hamlet program—the 
U.S. in addition has been spending $400 
million a year in South Viet Nam—and 
even this reluctant decision by Diem was 
largely influenced by fear that the vil- 
lagers were showing greater loyalty to 
U.S. administrators than to the regime. 

Distressing as they may be. the differ- 
ences of opinion between the government 
and its U.S. advisers are unlikely to abate. 
In fact, if the war turns more clearly in 
South Viet Nam’s favor, the regime will 
probably become more impatient of U.S. 
advice. For the Vietnamese, it is, after all, 
a war for independence. 


between the Malays and Dyaks. In grati- 
tude for his services (plus $2.000 of 
Brooke’s cash), the oppressive Sultan in 
1841 made him Rajah of Sarawak. Indif- 
ferent to crocodiles, boa constrictors and 
poisoned arrows, the White Rajah lived 
only for his handsome, amiable people. 
In 1848 he was knighted by Her Britannic 
Majesty, and in 1864 Britain recognized 
his raj. He died a bachelor in 1868 and 
was succeeded by his nephew Charles, 
who ruled for 50 years. 

Ranee Pan. The rajah who brought 
Sarawak into the modern world was 
Charles Brooke's son, who took over in 
1917. In the more humdrum world of the 
zoth century, witty, Cambridge-educated 
Sir Charles Vyner Brooke became even 
more of a legend than his predecessors. 
He issued his own stamps, flew his own 
flag, maintained his own army and police 
force. His ranee was Sylvia Brett, the 
beautiful daughter of a viscount who, it 
was said, had been Sir James Barrie's in- 
spiration for Peter Pan. 

Another literary admirer was George 
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Brooke IIT & RANEE 
No to barbarism. 





Bernard Shaw. When Sylvia* married the 
rajah in 1911, he wrote 

Ride a cock horse to Sarawak Cross 

To see a young ranee consumed with 

remorse, 

She'll have bells on her fingers, 

And rings through her nose, 

And won't be permitted to wear any 

clothes, 

The Brookes had three pretty daugh- 
ters, who grew up in England and were 
known to every tabloid reader as Princess 
Gold, Princess Baba and Princess Pearl. 
At a glittering society wedding in 1933. 
Gold became Lady Inchcape, but Baba and 
Pearl were toasted in every pub when 
they were married: Baba to a wrestler 
Pearl to a bandleader. 

Stockpiling Heads. Their father had 
little time for frivolity. A shrewd, self- 
effacing administrator, Sir Charles trav- 
eled to the far corners of his land per- 
suading tribal chiefs to end their wars 
and forswear head-hunting. When they 
protested that their enemies’ heads were 
needed to propitiate the gods, the rajah 
ordered his English civil servants to stock- 
pile mummified leftovers from previous 
wars and to lend them out to the villagers 
as needed. From his handsome riverside 
fortress in Kuching, he brought modest 
prosperity to the kingdom by exploiting 
its oil and rubber resources as well as 
diamonds, birds’ nests (for Chinese gour- 
mets) and gutta-percha (for golf balls). 

In 1941. celebrating the tooth anni- 
versary of the Brooke raj. Sir Charles 
gave his people a constitution and set 
them on the road to self-government. 
Contemplating war-ravaged Sarawak in 
1946, Sir Charles sadly realized that his 
raj had become an anachronism in the 
postwar world. Ceding Sarawak to Britain, 
he explained that his people would find 


Not to be confused, however, with Heming 
way’s fictional Lady Brett Ashley or the real 
ife Sylvia Ashley 
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“new hope in an era of widening enlight- 
enment, stability and social progress.” 

Another Chance. When Sir Charles re- 
tired to London, with a $2.8 million trust 
fund that will ultimately revert to Sara- 
wak, the natives fought bitterly against 
British rule. even killed the second gov- 
ernor, who occupied the Brookes’ old 
palace. The country has never recovered 
from the loss of its leader. When the 
Malaysian Federation (Time Cover, April 
12) comes into existence in August, strife- 
torn Sarawak will be one of its states and 
will have its best opportunity yet to 
achieve prosperity and stability. 

The last white rajah did not live to see 
that day. Last week, at 88. Sir Charles 
Vyner Brooke died in his London home, 
When the news reached Sarawak. the 
spirit-worshiping Dyaks rejoiced, for they 
knew that his soul would return to the 
stream-laced land of his fathers. 


SENEGAL 
Briefly Sympathetic 

One might say that things were rigged 
in advance when ex-Premier Mamadou 
Dia went on trial last week for attempt- 
ing to seize power in December. After all, 
six of the seven “judges” were members 
of the National Assembly that Dia had 
tried to dissolve by force during the 
abortive coup. They just might be a lit 
tle prejudiced. 

But when the proceedings began, the 
court was careful to observe all the flow- 
ery decorum of Gallic justice. The presid- 
ing judge was resplendent in ermine- 
trimmed long red robes, and sat listen- 
ing with calm dignity. Moreover, Dia was 
not even charged with “plotting,”” only 
with the more vague “acting against the 
internal security of the state.” 

Taking the floor in his defense, Dia ar- 
gued that he was not guilty. When he sent 
gendarmes to overthrow President Léo- 
pold Senghor and arrest pro-Senghor Dep- 
uties, Dia said, he was only trying to head 
off a plot against himself that stemmed 
from his efforts to crack Senegal’s peanut 
monopolists. Cried Dia: “I wanted a con- 
stitutional solution, they | Senghor’s men 
wanted a political one.” In reply, the 
prosecutor sounded downright sympathet- 
ic. There were extenuating circumstances 
he agreed; Dia was obviously a misguided 
patriot who “thought that one could not 
be a good Senegalese when one was against 
Mamadou Dia. 

But at week's end the court gaveled 
an end to courtliness. After two hours 
and 15 minutes of deliberation, the jus- 
tices sentenced Dia to the maximum pen- 
alty. life imprisonment. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Breaking the Rules 


She was picking corn. He was watch- 
ing. “It was not love at first sight,” 
recalls Stuart Fuller-Sandys, 50, of his 
ret Dube, 22. “Love 
came later like a deluge.” There was only 
one serious complication: she was black 
and he was white. 

On the front pages of every Southern 














first glimpse of Margé 





Rhodesia paper last week was the fairy- 
tale romance of the rich, widowed white 
rancher to the penniless darky daughter 
of one of his squatter tenants. 

It began in 1961, and had Pygmalion 
overtones. In his iron-roofed big house 
Fuller-Sandys. like Henry Higgins. daily 
gave Margaret lessons in the social graces 
of the region. Margaret learned to speak 
and read, slowly mastered the assembly 
of cutlery for a four-course dinner. For 
hours. teacher and pupil pored over arith- 
metic primers, encyclopedias and fash- 
ion magazines. One evening Fuller-Sandys 
gazed at her in a special way: she said 
yes—and in English. Promptly Fuller- 
Sandys called on her gnarled father, an 
aged and respected laborer on the place. 
Naturally, Fuller-Sandys handed over a 
bride price ($100); then Fuller-Sandys 
slipped a diamond engagement ring on 
Margaret's finger. 

It was a brave step in white-ruled 
Southern Rhodesia. Immediately the gov- 
ernment fired Fuller-Sandys as an adviser 
in the Native Affairs Department, curtly 
explaining: “You cannot administer Afn- 
cans and sleep with them.” Of 48 white 
friends Fuller-Sandys invited to the wed- 
ding last week, 34 sent their regrets. The 
beaming bride. carrying a bouquet of 
white dahlias and wearing a white satin 
gown, had three African bridesmaids for 
the ceremony on Fuller-Sandys’ veranda, 
performed by the Rev. Richard Hughes, 
rector of an Anglican church at Que Que 
64 miles away. 

That night, under a full moon, the 
wedded couple attended an African cele- 
bration in their honor. There was much 
leap-dancing and yelling around a camp- 
fire. During the evening Fuller-Sandys 
had a chance to open a letter delivered 
to him earlier in the day. Bearing neither 
return address nor signature, it said, “You 
bloody white Kaffir, what a disgrace to the 
country you are Your beloved black 
bastard isn’t even good looking.” He read 
the note, then handed it to his bride. 
After a moment, she replied quietly It 
doesn't matter, dear.” 








rere wan 


FuLver-Sanpys & Brive 


Yes in English. 
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SHOULD YOU HAVE A PILOT’S LICENSE BEFORE YOU BUY A RIVIERA? 


We don't know who's been spreading this kind of buretor and dual exhausts. A 3.42 to | rear axle ratio 
happy talk about the Buick Riviera, but frankly (and lets you step out in pretty lively style, too 

we hate to admit this!) the rumor is wrong. First, no Then, to let you drive with minimum effort 
plane ever handled as simply as does the Riviera Aiviera provides automatic Turbine Drive transi 
Second, vou may get an airborne thrill out of driving sion, power steering and power brakes all 
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the Riviera but, actually, it hugs the road more firmly l lard—four individual bucket seats, luxurious 


than any car you're likely to own. Here’s why al , a floor console for the Turbine Drive stick 
Ihe Riviera has an unusually low center of gravity hi l S nent cluster that’s exciting just to 
and individually tuned front and rear suspensio1 $- look at. Plus, styling which has been the talk and envy 


tems. This makes the Riviera track arrow st ent he industr th viera’s debut last fall 


ner quick as a cat on curves. And, if this kind of ‘ ictantly, we must scotch this “pilot's license” 


isn't cnough to make you forego forever al | V umor. Bu ou wa Lo s¢ hy it got started, go to 


j 
means ol earthbound transportation, just read hi your Buick d r’s and drive a Riviera. (Incidentally, 
Phe Riviera 90 degree V-8 high performai nging ( ver one witho 
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Look around you at community and Civic affairs. ies 


Chances are the New York Life Agent in y 
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Rumors of failing health follow wher 
ever he goes. but Pope John XXIll, 81 
appears to be going every where possible. 
At the start of a I 
tended twin ceremonies in the Vatican 
Palace and St. Peter’s Basilica, accepting 
his S160 Peace Prize (earmarked for 
from the Balzan 
Foundation, next day turned up in the 
Quirinal Palace Italian President 
Antonio Segni presented Balzan awards 
to other cultural leaders. As he rode 
through Rome in an open car, the Pontiff 

looking thinner than usual—was hailed 
by crowds crying “Viva! Vive!” 


busy weekend. he a 





charity} Swiss-Italian 


where 


In a special ceremony. the town of 
Columbus, N. Mex.. bestowed honorary 
citizenship on Mrs. Pancho Villa, 72 
now known as Luz Corral and widely 
acknowledged as the first wife of the oft- 
married Mexican revolutionary. After a 
raid by Villa in 1916. Columbus counted 
16 dead. But now, said New Mexico's 
Governor Jack Campbell, “the bitterness 
of long ago can be forgotten.” Tearfully 
Mrs. Villa accepted a scroll, responding 
in turn with gifts to the Pancho Villa 
Museum of Columbus: her husband's field 
telephone and a $1,000,000 bundle of 
currency issued at his command. Remain- 
ing at her 52-room mansion in Chihuahua 
City was the bullet-riddled 1920 Dodge 
in which Villa met his death by assas- 
sination in 1923. 


I wish they would forget about my 
birthdays: they only make me a year 
older.” said former President Harry S. 


Truman, turning 79. But a luncheon in 
Kansas City brought out more than 200 
friends, and the grand old man from In- 
dependence beamed broadly as the crowd 
sang Happy Birthday. Highlighting the 
festivities. President Kennedy phoned to 
say: “You can outwalk Bobby and out 
talk Hubert.” It was almost true. Under 
doctor's orders to cut down his matutinal 
strolls, Harry still puts in a solid week's 
work at the Truman Library, attends to 








Hav 
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correspondence soon plans to 


appear in 26 half-hour T\ 
eating his White House years. 


piles of 
shows delin- 


Do you plan aircraft ascensions in the 
future? Yes. Will you travel outside the 
continental United States and Canada: 
Definitely. Thus completing their applica 
tion forms, the original seven U.S. 
men took out $100,000 policies with the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Low-bidding Aetna was reluctant to dis- 
close the cost per man, but indicated that 
it was somewhat more than a 35-year-old 
military jet pilot would pay (an annual 
$1,810 standard premium with a 
surcharge for extra hazard). but still less 
than steeplejacks. Since the standard pre 
mium varies with age, Senior Astronaut 
John H. Glenn Jr., 41. gets the highest 








space 








COOPER 
All set to Go. 


bill. The lowest? To Major L. Gordon 
Cooper, 36, pounding along the beach at 
Cape Canaveral as a warm-up for his 
scheduled 22-orbit' mission this week 
which could be the biggest T\ 
lar in many a moon (see SCIENCE}. 


spectacu- 


Chock-full of tips for hungry readers 
table-hopping Columnist Leonard Lyons, 
56, wrote United Artists is importing 
1,000 French tarts to serve with coffee at 
the premiere of /rma la Douce.” Betore 
right. a U.A. 


the line formed on the 


spokesman — tongue-in-cheeked That's 
just a little tart story. or vice versa. 
Whistler's Mother occupies a place of 


Louvre, and Whistler's 
Mrs. John Birnie Philip 


honor in the 
Mother-in-Law ] 

is at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
But what ever happened to Whistler's 
Grandmother’ Sleuths found the answer 
just in time for Mother's Day. When he 








oy: 
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GRANDMOTHER 
Huna up in Hartford 


was doing the family portraits, James 
MeNeill Whistler never got around to his 
maternal grandmum, Mrs. Martha Kings- 
lev McNeill. She was painted, nonethe- 
less, by a pair of itinerant artists from 
Connecticut. and the 19}-in. by 24-in. 
oi] that Grandma never liked—all those 
frills—now contemplates posterity at the 
Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford. 


Il] Lay: John Gunther, 61, ubiquitous 
author of /nside books, with phlebitis, at 
Harkness Pavilion, Manhattan; Mamie 
Eisenhower, 66. after removal of a be- 
nign tumor (lipoma) from her neck, in 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Baritone Nelson Eddy, 61 
hospitalized by pulmonary congestion with 
viral infection, in Framingham, Mass. 

Some big names will be merged next 
Aug. 21 when Bride-to-be Stephanie 
Wanger, 19. daughter of Actress Joan 
Bennett and Film Producer Walter Wan 
ger, says “I do” to blueblooded Fred- 
erick Guest, 25. son of wealthy Social- 
ite Winston Guest. “He is a darling boy 
declares Joan. Freddie just describes him- 
self as “self-emploved in venture capital. 
His venturesome bliss with 
Stephanie includes ‘‘an apartment in town 
and a gatehouse in the country. 


formula for 


We are going on sea trials in the nor 
said Vice Admiral Hyman G. 
Rickover, 63. Then the so-called father 
of the atomic submarine boarded the An- 
drew Jackson. first: nuclear-powered sub 
to be tested since the Thresher 
and disappeared into the briny off Mare 
Island, Calif. A Polaris-type ship. the An 
drew Jackson went to depths m 


mal way 


disaster 


excess 
carrying with her a psycho- 
logical to the entire U.S, 
nuclear submarine program. When she re 
turned safely to port some 36 hours later 


ol soo feet 


burden crucial 


Rickover issued a terse verdict 


success 
fully completed initial trials.” But Rear 
Admiral Edward J. Fahy, Mare Island 
commander, was less restrained This is 


a damned good ship. One of the best we 
have, if not the best. 
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TuHor-Detta Launcu 
She's all yours. 


SPACE 


Radiation-Proof Telstar 

The launch seemed so routine that only 
a few bird watchers turned out at the 
Cape Canaveral pad. And as the Thor- 
Delta rocket rose above the southern 
morning, the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
scientists who had built its cargo followed 
its course with rising confidence. Satis- 
fied at last that their latest communica- 
tion satellite, Telstar Il, was in proper 
orbit, they put through a telephone call 
to their space communication station at 
Andover, Maine. “She's all yours. Go 
play with her!” 

It was hardly the type of space spec- 
tacular that President Kennedy warned 
would soon be touched off by Soviet sci- 
entists. but even so, Telstar II turned 
out to be quite a toy. On its fourth swing 
around the earth it came within range of 
the great horn antenna at Andover, which 
transmitted a TV test pattern. From high 
in space, the satellite sent the pattern 
back crisp and clear. As Telstar swept 


” Slow scan TV pictures of 
Cooper and view from satellite 
are transmitted to earth. 


Ae 


MERCURY. CAPSULE: 


——2. Mercury Control receives pictures 
and converts speed. Pictures are 


3 Picture is transmitted 
to Telstar or Relay. 


SCIENCE 





northeast, it came within range of Europe, 
and solemn pictures of two telephone 
company officials went up from Andover 
and down to stations in England and 
France. During later orbits color TV pro- 
grams made the Atlantic hop. Except when 
the satellite was at the limit of its useful 
range, the pictures were excellent. Scien- 
tists reported that everything on board 
the satellite was working perfectly. The 
internal temperature. which had climbed 
to 85° under the Florida sun. cooled down 
in space to a comfortable 78°. 

Telstar II is basically much the same as 
Telstar I. Its chief modifications are in- 
tended to avoid damage by the high-speed 
electrons of the Van Allen radiation belts, 
which silenced its predecessor after seven 
months of service. The new satellite's 
higher orbit, rising to 6,713 instead of 
3.531 miles, makes it spend more time in 
the “slot” between the upper and lower 
belts, where the radiation is compara- 
tively mild. 

Bell Lab scientists are careful not to 
predict how long Telstar II will operate 
without distress, but they are admittedly 
optimistic. Its curving course carries the 
satellite just high enough to bring it within 
range simultaneously of Andover and a 
station now under construction near To- 
kyo. If it holds out until the summer of 
1964, it will be able to bounce the Olym- 
pic Games by color TV from Japan di- 
rectly to the U.S. Long before that it may 
relay to Europe from the U.S. the facial 
expressions of Astronaut Gordon Cooper 
orbiting the earth, and the glorious view 
of the oceans and continents from his 
Mercury capsule. 



















\ Picture is amplified 
and retransmitted. wid 
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AVIATION 
The Man from Mars 


The old professor was a stocky little 
man who wore wild eyebrows, bushy hair, 
a hearing aid and a German-Hungarian 
accent like a certified eccentric. Nothing 
about him seemed remotely in tune with 
military men or the military mind. But 
through much of his long life, professional 
soldiers of many nations courted him, 
coaxed him, hung on his every word. For 
the intelligence of Professor Theodore von 
Karman was devoted to unlocking the 
powerful secrets of air and space. 

Born in Budapest in 1881, when air was 
hardly more than something to breathe, 
Von Karman was the son of a famous 
Jewish professor of philosophy. At six, he 
could multiply five-digit numbers in his 
head, and his father shunted him away 
from precocious mathematics for fear that 
he might develop into an infant prodigy. 
But even by then it was too late; the 
youngster was already hooked on science. 

He graduated from the Royal Techni- 
cal University at Budapest and was an 
assistant professor there when Orville 
Wright and his frail, kitelike airplane 
made the first 120-ft. flight in 1903. Von 
Karman promptly turned his attention to 
aerodynamics. Only eight years later, 
he worked out a basic aerodynamic prin- 
ciple to explain why eddies whirl in the 
air behind a moving object. 

By 1912, Von Karman became director 
of the Aeronautical Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Aachen, where men who were 
the leading airplane designers on both 
sides of World War I got their technical 
training. During that war, Von Karman 
served as lieutenant in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Aviation Corps, then returned to his 
institute and made it the unchallenged 
world center of aerodynamic science. But 
trouble was abroad in Germany, and Von 
Karman seems to have sensed it sooner 
than most. In 1930, when economic de- 
pression was helping the Nazis’ grab for 
power, he left Aachen to become director 
of the Guggenheim Aeronautical Labora- 
tory at California Institute of Technology. 

Flood of Discovery. Seldom has a na- 
tion welcomed a more valuable immigrant. 
From Von Karman and his laboratory 
came a flood of aerodynamic discovery. 
Wind tunnels, helicopters, propellers, wing 
shapes—there was hardly anything in the 
field he did not study and improve. Dur- 
ing World War II, his lab produced the 
first practical U.S. rockets and fathered 
Caltech’s great Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 
After the war, Von Karman turned to the 
baffling problems of supersonic flight. By 
then, he was past the age at which most 
scientists stop having fresh ideas, but he 
became a challenging prophet. He not 
only urged U.S. airmen to think in terms 
of speeds up to 2,000 m.p.h., but he also 
taught them how to start toward that fan- 
tastic goal. And all the while he was look- 
ing toward space. which called for still 
newer theories not yet dreamed of. 

Lost in the infinite variety of his scien- 
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Take your wife on your next trip for 50% off 
.».0On United's new Family Plan 


For less than jet coach... you travel 
First Class. And our Family Plan, good every 
day of the week except Sunday, applies to 
United Red Carpet or First Class flights. First 
Class Family Fare tickets may also be used on 
United’s new One-Class service. You enjoy the 
best of service... at money-saving prices. Am- 
ple seating room, plus delicious complimentary 
meals, on appropriate flights. And, remember, 
United offers you the convenience of more jets 
to more top vacation and business centers than 
any other airline. Call United Air Lines or see 
your Travel Agent. 
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SAMPLE FAMILY PLAN FARES 
FOR A FAMILY OF TWO 


Flights between Family Savings Savings 
Plan Fare under under 

First Class Jet Coach 
New York-Los Angeles 280.35 93.45 9.85 
Chicago-New York 82.15 27.35 5.25 
Los Angeles-Seattle 117.30 39.10 6.20 





Fares one-way plus tax. Family Plan also ap- 
plies to all children 2 through 21 when accom- 
panied by one adult who pays full First Class 
fare. One child under 2 still flies free. 
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The Last Word in 
ifts for Graduates 


THE COLLEGE DICTIONARY CONTAINING THE MOST MODERN AND 


COMPLETE RECORD OF WORDS AND PHRASES, THE FULLEST ETYMOLO- 


CARS, AND THE MOST DISCRIMINATIVE SYMONYMIES. OVER 142,000 


VOCABULARY ENTRIES— MORE THAN 1200 VWAAISTRATIONS — 1,760 PAGES. 


The most important single volume 
for anyone planning a college, busi- 
ness or professional career. 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY of the American 
Language, COLLEGE EDITION, 
is designed especially for our fast- 
paced world. It is a comprehensive, 
easy-to-use, easy-to-understand 
desk dictionary, used and approved 
in colleges and universities through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


New words and expressions in our 
fast-growing vocabulary are in this 
volume...including new words in such 








specialized fields as space technology, 
medicine, education, politics. 


Definitions are clearly understand- 
able, concise, complete...no need to 
look up additional words. 


Everything is listed in the main text 
for quick reference...no need to 
search through old-fashioned appen- 
dixes for abbreviations, biographical 
and geographical entries, common 
names, foreign words. 


142,000 entries; 3,100 terms illus- 
trated; 130 maps. An ideal graduation 
gift...$5.75 (Thumb-Indexed, $6.75) 





(&) THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY - Cleveland and New York 








Von KARMAN 
TT ' c 
Conditioned for human life. 


tific accomplishments, Von Karman be- 
came the archetype of the absent-minded 
professor. Everywhere he went, he left a 
trail of mislaid hats, coats, docu- 
ments. Once he carelessly spoke German 
for 20 minutes to an English-speaking au- 
dience. When he crossed a street, he never 
looked right or left, trusting to the trafhe 
to stop with screeching brakes. He drove 
his crumple-fendered cars with the same 
careless abandon, but managed somehow 
to survive. He was intensely curious, pok- 
ing into everything like a wide-eyed child. 
“When he comes to my house.” said a col- 
league, “he reads all my books on all sub- 
jects, and he even picks up my private 
mail and reads that too.” 

Like a Love Affair. His wit was as well 
known as his eccentricity. Once when talk- 
ing to a pretty girl pilot he explained a 
tail spin as “something like a love affair; 
you don’t notice how you get into it, and 
it is very hard to get out of.” He liked to 
quote the definition of a Hungarian as “a 
man who goes into a revolving door be- 
hind you and comes out ahead.” When 
asked why so many top scientists are 
Hungarian, he explained: “We are all 
from Mars originally. We decided to in- 
filtrate the U.S. and were sent to Hungary 


secret 


where some queer people live anyway 
to be conditioned for human life. 

Though addicted to pretty women, as 
well as to slivovitz and strong cigars. Von 
Karman never married. He lived with his 
sister Josephine (Pipo). who 
much of his personal life until she died 


managed 





in 1951. Intimates expected the shock of 
her loss to kill him, but he continued his 
work with undiminished vigor. By his 


casual count, he had earned 24 honorary 
degrees. 10 decorations. 32 awards, and 
belonged to 33 scientific societies. 

Last week, while visiting Aachen. the 
city where he made his mark in the Kai- 
ser's Germany. the old professor died of a 
heart attack. He was 81. He had lived 
with aviation since its infancy and had 
woven the bright thread of his thought 
through every strand of its history 
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See Walt Disney's “Wonderful World of Color,” 


Sundays, NBC-TV Network 








Choose RCA Victor New Vista Color TV—more people do 


To the many thousands of families 
buying color TV this week, here are 
facts to remember: 

RCA Victor is Color TV. RCA pio- 
neered color television, made it a 
reality... made it dependable, proved 
it in homes like yours. 

RCA Victor introduced the High 
Fidelity Color Tube, proved in use for 
over two years to give you a picture 


eth, 


up to 50% brighter than any previous 
color tube. You get natural color- 
color so clear, so bright you have to 
see it to believe it—plus the dependa- 
bility of Space Age Sealed Circuitry. 

When you buy an RCA Victor you 
buy the experience, advanced engi- 
neering and the extra care that adds 
value beyond price. 


Color TV prices start at $495 


MORE PEOPLE OWN RCA VICTOR TELEVISION THAN ANY OTHER 


manufacturer’s nationally advertised 
price, optional with dealer—for 
Harper, shown. Slightly higher some 
areas West, South. UHF op-)cowwen | 


ional extra. Price, specifi-| BRAND. 
tion il ext t Price, spec NAMES 
cations subject to change. \sig.cu. 


The Most Trusted Name in Television 


KIND— BLACK AND WHITE OR COLOR 











Would you let your children swim in this pool? 


It looks clean. It’s chlorinated regularly. But it may be crawling with bacteria, unless it gets a daily dose of HTH? 


Thousands of home pools are not really 
clean. The U.S. has been building and 
buying pools so fast, many owners 
just haven’t caught up with the facts. 


Facts like these. 


Chlorine must be added every single 
day to give complete protection, That's 
because a pool's best friends — air, 
water, sunshine and people—are also 
its worst enemies. Air carries in for- 
eign matter. Water gives this matter 
a happy home to grow in. Sunshine 
uses up the chlorine you add. And 
people (even the nicest people) bring 
in bacteria. 


Fact Two. The most effective way to 
chlorinate a home pool is with dry 
chlorine. In dry form, a greater per- 
centage of the chlorine actually goes 
to work, preventing algae (the slimy 
green stuff) and killing bacteria (the 
dangerous stuff you can’t see). 


Olin developed HTH dry chlorine 
back when swimming pools were 
strictly for movie stars. In recent 
years, there hasn’t been enough HTH 
to go around. But Olin has now 
doubled production. This summer, 
everyone will be able to get it. 


Another fact. HTH is cheaper than 
the liquids, because you can buy it in 
bulk. Have a 100-pound drum deliv- 
ered and you've taken care of the 
whole swimming season. You'd have 
to lug home 70 gallons of liquid to do 
the same job. 


Before you get any closer to a pool, 
consult your local pool supply com- 
pany and learn al/ the facts about pool 
health, 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
460 PARK AVENUR, NEW YORK 


CHEMICALS © INTERNATIONAL © METALS © ORGANICS 
PACKAGING * SQUIRE © WINCTIESTRI: WESTERN 





POWELL ing for good is often a melancholy one. 
The pay is seldom higher than $20 night- 


JAZZ ly, and for most, there are too few good 


nights’ work to sustain life as a cultural 
Goodbye to All That hero. Though many Negroes vow t 


Some went away in pur ol music will nts to 
but others were just looking for an old live in a countrv where they sick dogs CLARKE 


on you?” says Blues Singer “Champion 











never return home (“Who wa 








mans security or young mans 



























Some went because life at home was some Jack Dupree), white jazzmen in Europe strangely: the Italians locked him up for 
how thankless, and others left when racial find themselves on the underside of a 16 months, then kicked him out of the 
grief overwhelmed them, or when the trong inverse race prejudice—the Euro country, and since then he has received 

} need for narcotics became too g tor- ean conviction that only Negroes can similarly chilly greetings in Germany 

ment to bear in the watchful All lay jazz. “Negroes look more authentic,” Switzerland and England. 

! went to Europe, and there, for all their savs a jazz scholar. And beyond that \ few vears ago. Baker could easily 
mixed ambitions and talents and woes some of the biggest cities remain remark have become a romantic hero of modern 
most have found what they were looking ibly square by Storyville sta jazz. He plays with a mystic golden 
for. As a result, a hundred or so American Rome's a funny town savs a bearded horn” lyricisn ind he looks and acts 
jazzmen are now residents of Europe, and — hipster pianist from Michigan City, Ind. enough like the late James Dean to have 
the Continent is swinging as Manhattan Nobody knows where to get marijuana.” inherited a vast following of movie-house 
has not since 52nd Street closed down. Three of the Best. Paris yugh, is a rebels. But now all that is behind him 





kie’s paradise, and with six simon-pure he has been away too long. Early last 
clubs, it is also the n 


Rome's Funny. The highly cerebral 
I uropean Jazz audience haunts imitation } 
American nightclubs wit! 








st ho year, he was about to nail the lid on his 








uch names as to American émigrés. Last week in Paris career with a Dino de Laurentiis filn 
















































The Blue Note n Paris and Berlin The Blue Note had Trumpeter Chet called The Chet Baker Story, but as his 
| The Hot Club” in Munich The Whis ker and Pianists Kenny Drew and Bud luck would have it, the project was 
i key Club” in Madrid. and “The Club Powell all on the same | the Club St. dropped: there was not enough material 
Montmartre” in Copenhagen. There they Germain had Drummer Kenny Clarke in a life so young and lost. 

} listen to the expatriates playing the kind nd Joe Turner was at his accustomed > DRUMMER KENNY CLARKE, 49, Was one 
of abstract and inward jazz that club — spot in the Calvados Bar. Having grown — of bebop’s frontiersmen, and when oft 
owners are quick to grouse about in New up on a strict diet of Sidney Bechet ( who for Europe in 1956, he was generally con 

Hl York. European enthusiasm has spawned died in Paris in 1959 just short of can sidered the best drummer around. He con 
| some odd combos (a blind Spaniard, two onization by the masses), Paris has also ceals his reasons for leaving behind a 
ni Dutch brothers and Californian), but cultivated a fondness for down-river jazz. smile of well-being, and of all the Ameri 
since the American is always the soloist Blues Singers Curtis Jones, Memphis cans in Europe, Clarke is by far the most 
i it also creates a heady atmosphere for the and Dupree all play Paris, having successful, He has a pavillon outside Paris 
j expatriates. Says a German jazz critic been rescued from neglect in New York (where he spends his Sundays gardening ) 
H Europeans deify American jazzmen. They ind Chicago four vears ago by two French 1 taste for rosé d’Anjon, a Dutch f 
, | pray to them. enthusiasts. : und an English car, and next fall he 

| In such rare air, down-home musicians Though some expatriate jazzmen never take up a post as Musiklehrer at the 

| behave like visiting professors: Fats Wal- had a career worth saving at home. some Folkwangschule in Essen, where he will 

! ler-style Pianist Joe Turner now sings dis- have abandoned highly successful lives in teach a course in something like philoso- 

creetly in nine languages. and N Or- America in favor of life abroad. Among phy of drumming. He tours everywhere 
| leans-stvle Clarinetist Albert icholas the 20 or so excellent jazz musicians in nd vacations on the Céte d'Azur. “Why 
| | spends his Sundays reading from a trans Europe today are three of the best any- not stay here?” he says. “I earn a good 
| lation of the uplifting Chinese « ic where. They are the most missed of all living—a very good living. 
} Chin P’ing Mei. But for most, life in Eu- the expatriates, and their lives away from = PIANIST BUD POWELL, 35, IS unques- 
Ni rope is not so much happy or rewarding home are as different as their reasons tionably the most important jazz musician 
| as it is painless. Their fate is precisely for leaving in Europe, and he is universally con- 
| | what might have been predicted for cul- ® TRUMPETER CHET BAKER, 33, says: “I sidered the best of the bebop pianists. He 
Ny] tural exiles who were generally more eager left America because I had a medical left New York in 1959. briefly emerging 
] to say goodbye to the U.S. than bonjour drugs. Europeans treat drug ad- from the fog that had kept him close to 
| | to Europe. dicts as sick persons, not criminals, and mental hospitals since 1947. In Paris he 
| Even among those who have lingered I'm not going back home until I’m sure is distant, silent and alone. He scarcely 
in Europe for years, the thought of stay- I'm all right.” Baker's remark rings talks to anyone except to murmur the 
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This may be the first movie projector 
you've ever liked. 

It is thoroughly tame. Now you can 
put on your show without becoming 
awkward or embarrassed. 

Simon-simple, it sets up anywhere. 
You don't have to assemble anything. 
Threading the film is as easy as fol- 
lowing a red line. 

One lever and one push button do 
everything else. Throw the lever for- 
ward, you have a picture. Bright and 
clear, so easy to look at. 

Push the button, you have sound. 
Instantly! No warm-up. No waiting. 

This projector gives you complete 
obedience. You'll never have to im- 
provise or beg pardon for it, 

When your presentation is over, 
pull back on the lever. Everything 
shuts off. That's all there is to it. 

This machine may have the first 
sound system you never have to fix. 

Until now, a projector's sound sys- 
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what Kodak has done 
for people who fear movie projectors 


tem has not been without shortcom- 
ings. Tubes could burn out. Exciter 
lamps could burn out. Background 
noise could interfere, distract audi- 
ences into inattentiveness. 

No more of this kind of thing. 

This new Kodak projector has a re- 
markable new sound system. 

Transistors end tube burn-outs for- 
ever. Our exciter lamp is rated to last 
for the life of the projector, (we 
haven't even allowed access to it for 
replacement). And a space-age gadget 
we call a solar cell ends various dis- 
tracting background noises and is also 
rated for the life of the projector. 

Beautiful sound. Clean, command- 
ing, steady sound. It never interrupts 
itself or embarrasses you. 

This new projector—like all Kodak 
projectors—pampers film. Kissing it 
with only 242 ounces of pressure. The 
lightest touch of all. No rub, no drag, 
no scrape, no 


film breakage, or , 





sprocket hole Films last 


longer in a projector like this. 


tearing. 


This projector even operates so 
quietly it never calls attention to itself. 
Its name is the KODAK PAGEANT 
16mm Sound Projector, Model AV- 


126-TR. 
If you'd like to see one work, or 
read illustrated literature about it, 


write your name and address here: 


Then send it back to us at the ad- 
dress below. 

Check this box |] and we'll have 
a Kodak dealer call you to arrange 
for a convenient demonstration. No 


obligation, of course. 5-119 


KopDak PAGEANT Projector 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 











with the Mrs. 


She’ll have her head in 


the clouds over Delta’s 
delightful service — and 
you'll like the down to 
earth thrift of Delta’s 
happy Family Plan fare. 
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RuboOLFova (LEFT) AS SALOME 

lt e, at 

two-line litany that describes his bleak For its new Salome under the sophist 

fate. “Do you like me?” he will ask, and cated hand of Director Gétz Friedrich 

if the answer is yes, he says, “Then buy 32, the Komische Oper signaled its inten- 
1 cognac At The Blue Note, he sits tions by tacking up a “No One Under 18 

lumped over the piano, ear cocked down Admitted” sign at the box office. With 

like a man try- Czech Soprano Jarmila Rudolfova as Sx 

sound. Now lome, Friedrich had a tiger to inspire him 


to the keys, and he plays 






ing to recall how he used 
ind then, with a ery of “Bebop!” he spins ind he made the most of it fter re 




















into a rush of the crashing. dissonant searching such questions as the typical 
chords that distingt his style, but some nighttime temperature in Judea in A.D. 
nights he scarcely plays at all ;o to ensure authenticity. Friedrich de 
Powell's days as a creative musician cided the production should be, above 
seem over now, but he is still a masterful Il, sexy 
pianist. Duke Ellington. who recorded an It was. Backlighting stripped Rudolfova 
hour of his playing for Reprise Records of her seven veils before her dance had 
early this year, says Powell is playing as — even | nd when it reached its wild 
now as he did years ago when he clin stood among her abandoned 
vade the of Verve and Blue Note robes dressed only in a St. Tropez bikini. 
recordings that became a guide to a whole Later, moving in an almost ritualistic 
generation of jazz pianists. He will tour trance, she slithered to the tloorboards to 
S\ 1 and Denmark this summer and lant a 6o-second kiss on the lips of the 
me to New York in the fall for the postle’s severed head, thus achieving a 
first time in nearly five veatr I think he moment of nightmare delight that brought 
feels his music more deeply now Say horrified gasp from the packed house. 
hi ife Buttercup. “His phrasing is dif- The East Berlin press was justly en 
ferent. When he plays Auéamn in New thusiastic bout Friedrich’s production 
2 rt 


per 





\ ind Rudolfova’s performance, but the 
in the first chords. ticky thing was to explain what all this 
decadence had to do with art in a Work- 
ers’ and Peasants’ Paradise. The ideolog- 
OPERA | Neues Deutschland quoted Lenin and 


Last Week, East Berlin observed that the opera epitomized the 


York, you can actually hear the subw 











The lights came up on the irtainless downfal {f Herod's degenerate court 
tage of East Berlin’s Komische Oper last nd was therefore historically instructive 
week, and there, pregnant th portents It was better, said Neue Deutschland 

disaster, hung textured moon that than Luchino Visconti’s 1961 productior 

oked like a fly's swollen eye. A shock. t Spoleto (where John was proletariar 
When John the Baptist was pulled bare- upon whose class consciousness Salome 
toot his cistern prison, h long comes to or Wieland Wagner's 
ed hung down to h inimal West Ber duction last December 

kin sarong. Another shock. Then came n which religiosity was emphasized. B 
Salome with her veils and her dances connoisseurs of the basic Salome 

nd in a spirit perfectly suggested by the not bother themselves with such matters 
jowe her navel. she treated an were content to say that Rudolfov: 
camest idience to a performance of the sexiest Salome since Margaret Tyne 
Strau vocker th esti ht fro rn e even that red-haired genius 


the libido Liuba Welitch. 
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campt«ng (Tip... end ot the day 
,.everybody’s relaxed. Deal.a hand or two, 
Jhave a Bud. or two. Really hits the,spot. yf 


f Invitation: There are interesting guided tours through all 
Budweiser breweries. Come see the 7 Golden ong to brewing Budweiser. 
on meer ms King 0 OF BEERS « ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. « ST.LOUIS » NEWARK « LOS ANGELES « TAMPA 


Par ee. | \ 























NEW BOEING 727 MAKES ITS FIRST TEST LANDING AT 
PAINE AIR FORCE BASE NEAR SEATTLE. With flaps down 
and landing gear locked in place, this jet airliner is heading 
for the runway. Seconds after this picture was snapped, the 
test pilot eased the plane onto concrete, then braked to a 
stop only 2000 feet from the point of touch down. America's 
newest jet had made a perfect landing its first time out. 

Though it's big enough to carry 114 passengers, it's not as 
big as the huge transcontinental jets. Boeing developed this 





BFG helps land 
the big ones 


ERR I le eta gL DE | TORO NOY ETERS 
PP eee. 


one for short-range service, to bring jet transportation to 
smaller cities. Thus the 3-engine 727 is designed for short 
runways, short trips, frequent takeoffs and landings. And so 
are the brakes and wheels developed for it by B.F.Goodrich 
A new type B.F.Goodrich brake helps reduce the required 
landing distance. BFG design changes provide a larger brake 
lining area and better natural ventilation, so that the brakes 
and wheels won't overheat despite stop-and-go demands. 
The tires on the 727 are made with a patented BFG fabric 


Bh ois 





tread construction. To keep centrifugal force from stripping In addition to tires, wheels and brakes, other advanced 
the tread off, the tread itself is laminated with thousands of BFG products, such as De-Icers, fuel hose, high-strength 
nylon cords that bind the tread to the tire carcass. This bonding adhesives, are also making their contribu- 


unique BFG cord construction also reduces tread 
distortion and keeps down heat. This is metal, textiles or plastics to work to help 
the type of BFG tire that’s used on all M make your business better is the busi- 
models of U.S. commercial jets—and it's B.EGoodrich ness of B.F. Goodrich. If we can help you 
also specified for all Air Force planes with please write the President's Office, The 
take-off speeds of 250 m.p.h. or more. B.F. Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


tions to air transportation. Putting rubber, 
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NEW! 
2-year warranty 


on every ‘63 Johnson 








New Sea-Horse 28 


the “can do” motor at a ‘‘why not” price! 





You name it. This new Sea-Horse 28 can do it. Skiing... fishing... or cruising... this '63 


a 


Johnson power plant is designed to give you the most motor for the least amount of money. 


Best news of all... is no news at all... Johnson quality! Proof? The industry's first 
and finest 2-year warranty policy. Complete! Parts and labor. 

Visit your Johnson dealer this week. (He’s listed in the Yellow Pages.) See all the new '63 
Sea-Horse motors: 75 and 40 hp Electramatics; the popular Johnson Compacts, 18, 10 and 
54 hp; and a timeless, tireless 3. Free '63 catalog. Johnson Motors, 1404 Pershing Rd., 


Waukegan, Illinois. Division of Outboard Marine Corporation. 





First in Dependability 


Johnson's new 28 hp “Convertible,”’ so 
much horsepower ... so low in cost! 





TIME’S 40™ ANNIVERSARY PARTY 





WALTER REUTHER 


Only in This Country 


Nowhere 
people like this come together 
Paul Tillich 


famed head of the University of Chicago's 


else in the world could a 


roup ol 


under such auspices,” said 





School of Divinity. “In Europe, it we 
be a group which only royalty could com 


The 
and the fact that it could take place under 






mand, presence of all these peo 


private auspices savs something very good 
and very important about this country.” 

In a mood of reminiscence and evalua- 
Theol 
Time's got 


tion ian Tillich was 





summing up 
1 anniversary party. held last 
w York City. “All these peo- 


84 





week in 


ple.’ as Tillich described them 


were 
cover stories in every field of 
human endeavor, who had 
the Waldorf-Astoria to help « 
The 


opportunity for businessman 


subjects of 





hered at 









brate the 





birthday. party provided a unique 


to meet mu- 
for architect to 


sician meet politician, for 


scientist, for general 


physician to meet 


point of 


entertainer to meet 
to meet churchman, for 
“The this 
said Editor in Chief Henry R. 

the people who are here, that they should 


sportsman, 


party.” 
Luce. “is 
enjoy mecting each other face to face. as 
we hope they have enjoyed meeting each 
other in the pages of Time 

Light Hearts & Great Issues. The 
there got the point. In 
ind 
light- 


thoughtful lis 


people who were 


serious vein or in high spirits, they fo 


time tor conversation, tor 


cocktail 


tening to the presentation of great issues 


deep 
hearted chat. for 
for seeing and being seen meeting and 
ret. Many of the found 
the way to the Waldorf paved by a pair of 


lor 





guests 





preliminary. ice-breaking get-togethers in 
the days preceding the key event. For 
out-of-town visitors who arrived early 





blisher 


ind Mrs. Bernhard Auer 
held mall, informal cocktail 1 


t Manhatta 





eption 





fo] 
tol- 


Regency 
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Jupce Mepina 


T Tne ofair wos the people wr vere tr 


lowing day. under acres of bright-colored 
tents, Time Inc. President and Mrs. J Ames 


\. Linen gave 


a garden party and buffet 


dinner at their home in Greenwich, Conn. 
for more than roo cover subjects and 
their Time escorts and special gues 





On the Waldorf 
Francis Cardinal Spellman began the pro 
that staff 
into the 


big the 


evening at 


gram with an invocation made 


stand straight. “Come 
Holy Spirit of 
this jovous occasion we celebrate the 4oth 
May its 
the 
the gift of time itself 


members 
midst of us Truth, as on 
anniversary of Time Magazine. 


distinguished name remind us of 
greatest Of our gilts, 
. Seizing all life’s fleeting opportunities 


Thee 


whose 


service to and 


lor 


for dedicated our 


fellow men those days and 
nights are busy in the creation of this 
distinguished weekly, we ask Thy special 
bless 
wisdom to fulfill their great responsibil- 


ity 





ng, continued vision, strength and 





as informers and formers of the public 





Lynpon JOHNSON 





it in all the hectic 





mind. Grant th 


pres- 


sures of their calling they may preserve 


its ideals of truth, integrity and fairness. 
We offer Thee heartfelt thanks, O 
count the blessings of Time’s 
then read 


Holv Fa 
Your 


our 
Lord, as we 
* The cardin 
the Vatican 
XNIII 


his greetings to the 





$0 Truitiul years 


i telegram from 


John 


ther Pope requests 


Eminence to convey 





ly, expressing prayerful hope that 


the meeting may further the cause of 


peace and brotherhood of mankind 
Himself Is Here. As toastmaster 


Edi- 








tor in Chief Luce introduced the guests 
with him on the dais. When he finished 
there was a bustle at the rostrum as news 
of a late arrival was whispered into his 
ear. Then came the remark: “Himself is 
here, let's have him. Ladies and gentlemen 
would you please rise. The Vice Pres nt 





of the United States.” 
Lyndon Johnson made 


a round of appl 


entrance to 
brief 


his 





1use and. in his later 





combined a touch of humor and 


‘As I have 


remarks 


a ring of patriotism. looked 


around the room tonight,” said Johnson 
“T have realized that many of us owe 
Harry Luce a very great debt for being 





the first publisher to select magazine cov 





er models on a basis other than beauty.” 
And. “We have here in the room tonight 
the conglomeration of viewpoints that 
could only be assembled in a free land 
A good many of us would have been shot 
or sent to remote exile if we lived in other 
parts of the globe. so it seems to me that 
those who have been brought together 
here tonight owe a great debt of gratitude 
to our nation and its determination to 
preserve freedom for 1 ll. So IT should 
like to ask vou to join me in a toast to 
our host and to our country. 

Phere pt en Principal 
Speake Vill delis probing com- 
ment ) lhe H Condition nd 

esponse to Secretary i State 

















There 


GENERAL Norstap & WIFE 





ond notable 


Dean Rusk’s off-the-cuff discussion of the 
40 years that have passed since Time was 
founded. 

Instructed & Infuriated. Then Time 
Inc. President Linen stepped forward to 
read a message of greeting from President 
kK 


] 


lengthened shadow of 


izine is the 
ts editor. and this 
Time. The 
which 





“nnedy Every great 





is particularly the with 


case 


conception of a magazine would 
render weekly 
human 


tionary; and 


reports on every aspect o! 
action and thought was revolu- 
in having the wit to imagine 
this conception and the capacity to bring 
Henry R. Luce 
has shown himself one of the creative edi- 
Pint 


brace the totality of 


it to successful realization 
tors of our age. in its effort to em 
human experience 
confused ind 
nearly half a 

Americans, I do not 
TIMe 
ways read it. And. though I am 
think that Time 


its best to contract 


has instructed, entertained 


infuriated its readers for 
century. Like most 
always agree with but I nearly al 
bound to 
sometimes seems to do 


the political horizons 





ALLEN DULLES 


60 





of its audience, I am especially glad that 
it has worked so steadfastly to enlarge 
their intellectual and cultural horizons. 


This has contributed materially, I think 
to the raising of standards in our nation in 
recent years. I hope I am not wrong in 


occasionally detecting these days in Tit 








those more mature qualities appropriate to 
in institution entering its 4os—a certain 


a greater tolerance of 





nellowing of tone 





human frailtv. and most astonishing of 
ill, an occasional hint of fallibility. For 
Tmt 


Commenting on 


congratulations! 

Kennedy's 
ster Luce hoped that Trme’s “No. 
1 subscriber will always be the President 
of the U.S. 
with such very fine-toned, 
dicial sensibility. About one of the great- 
editor in 


least 


message 


loastm 


especially one who reads us 
judicious, ju- 


est personal privileges of the 
chief of Time is to have at 

degree of dialogue with the President. To- 
night I thank him for his affable telegram 
ind I assure him. as far as I am concerned, 
the dialogue will continue to be 


some 


as inter- 
esting as possible for us both.” 

As for Kennedy's reference to maturity 
it 40. Luce read an excerpt from “one of 
the great editors of America, Roy Roberts 
of the Kansas City Star. ‘Just a word of 
savs Rov Roberts, ‘on this his- 
from one who has been 


caution 
toric anniversary 
in the business even longer. Don’t get too 
mellow. 

Kennedys in Bloom. Throughout the 
evening. as four additional sters of cer- 
emonies (Lure Publisher C. D. Jackson, 
Helen Hayes. Henry Cabot Bob 
Hope) took turns introducing cover 
guests plea followed plea to hold back 





Lodge, 


time-consuming applause until the end of 
each turn. It was all in vain, The crowd 
greeted each name with a round of ap- 
proval, especially heavy for such favorites 
is Douglas MacArthur, Cuban Exile Lead 
er José Miré Cardona, Jonas Salk reen 


Bay Packer Coach Vince Lombardi, Gen- 











NorMANn THOMAS 





eral Omar Bradley, Judge Harold Medina 
and Casey Stengel. 

By the time Hope took over. midnight 
was near and introductions had to be com- 
pressed to a simple announcement of each 
subject's name. But characteristi- 
cally, Hope could not resist bringing the 


party back to a laughing mood. 


cover 


“T know 
it is one of these speed things.” he said 
“and I am 


shirt went out of style 20 


thrilled to get on, because my 
minutes ago. | 
want to tell you that I have attended a 
in my life, but never anything 
When you think that Charles 
Edison is sitting here. and his father made 
this spotlight possible—thank 
Mr. Luce does everything on a 
scale, and on the 25th anniversary of LIFE 
he did a go-minute TV show 
the star. and now he has invited me here. 


few allairs 
like this. 


you. But 
grand 


with me as 


Mr. Luce obviously has vision, intelligence 

ind amnesia I get a personal kick 
just seeing all these wonderful public serv- 
ants up here from Washington. I think it 
is just marvelous. I really do, because it 
is a kind of tough time to leave Washing- 
ton, when all the cherry trees and all the 
Kennedys are in bloom.” 
that 


dotted with Hope-isms 


followed were 
“Mr. James C. 
Hagerty (1 remember when he was a cad- 
the White House); the Waldorf's 
a man who is really mix- 
ing business with pleasure tonight); Mor 
who can answer 


The introductions 


die at 
Conrad Hilton 


timer Caplin (the man 
the all-important question, is this dinner 
deductible ? 

After laughter, and Hope, the Rev. Hen 
ry Pitney Van 
Theological 
the note that had begun it 


Dusen president of the 


Union Seminary, closed the 
program on 
“As we give thanks to those of every age 
and especially our own who have merited 


and won the esteem and plaudits of their 





infect us afresh with some 





€ w men 


measure of true greatness, vision and wis 


dom, fortitude and devotion for the en 





At Capp 


take a good look 


wt 
Darling 
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MATSUSHITA & WIFI 


largement of learning, for the vindication 


for the betterment of society and 


ling of the nation, that 


of right 
the he even in our 
a fairer ordering of mankind's life 


may come, 


Diversity for Dinner 
In a crowd that had 
nist ca led 


what one colum 


staggering diversity,” ex-prize 


i 
fighter chatted with industrialist, baseball 





expressed by 


and one U.S. Senator demand 


ger interpreted ideas 
theologian 
ed that another vield beautiful 


lten 


actress. 


Before dinner Monday night Jor 
nd Henry Ford II held ar 


yn about the Brown Bomber’s days 


as a 55¢-an-hour assembly-ling 


Louis 
inimated con 


versatit 





worker in 
the Ford Motor Co.’s River Rouge plant 
1933. “I told Mr. Ford,” said 
Louis, “that I went on a leave of absence 
and haven't been back since.” “We talked 
about the old B 


back in 


building at River 








GENERAL LEMNitzer, Henry Casot Lopce, Tu 


Rouge said Ford. “I didn't know Joe 


had two brothers still working there. 


Senator Barry Goldwater's tuxedo had 


watered silk lapels in a floral de One 






thing about owning a store,” explained 


Goldwater, whose family operates Gold- 
“you've got to weal 
the things that don't sell.” 


Phoenix, 


waters in 


In one of the rooms off the main 
artygoers and 

nusical irrounded Actor 
jarrison, My Fair Lady’ 
Higgins. Head bent forward, brow 
Higg 
sion, Harrison was quietly sir 
wn Accustomed to Her Face 
when he mufied the 


prompted by 


ballroom, a group of 
combo s 


original 


ed in a characteristic 





lyrics, he was im- 
mediately his audience. 

About to spear an artichoke with her 
table from 
“Do 


1 diner seated across the 


Diet Specialist Ancel Keys asked 


fork 


- 





you approve of artichokes? Absolutely 


replied Keys, downing a glass of poly 


unsaturated white wine. 


Mets Manager Casey 
wife Edna arrived, Mrs. 
Stengel announced: “I’m Mrs. 

baseball.” After Theologian Til 


We're in 
lich’s speech at the Monday dinner, Casey 


When New \ 


Stengel and his 


| 





Stengel 


in his own itional style, offered 


his 


convers 





tion to the guests at hi 


were bewildered. 





k behind vou, Louell Mr 
Henry Wallace warned Mrs. Everett Dirk- 
sen. “Someone’s wearing the same dress 


Mrs. Dirksen turned 


guest wearing the same pink and white 


you are.” 


ndigna 


said in mock 


back. 


flowered gown and 

tion, “I want my money 
Easing through the 

jamming the W 


Jack Demy 


crush 


Idorf’s four 





rooms said 





Rex Harrison 


j never see any 3 like 
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toughest fight I’ve had in a long time.” 
When Comedian Milton Berle introduced 
Mrs. Dempsey to Mrs. Gene Tunney, he 
said to the Manassa Mauler’s wife: “Your 
husband knows her husband.” 


Industrialist Konosuke Matsushita, the 
board chairman of Japan’s Matsushita 
Electric Co., wanted most to meet Actor 
Richard Boone, whose Have Gun, Will 
Travel is a top-rated show on Japanese 


television. When he was finally introduced 
to TV's Paladin, Matsushita executed a 
low, formal Oriental bow. then came up 
fast with both hands cocked ir 
draw. Informed that Matsushita was Ja- 
pan’s highest-paid businessman at $1.226,- 
ooo last year. the U.S.’s top automobile 
wage earner, General Motors Board Chair- 
man Frederic G. Donner, who pulled in a 
mere $791,000 in 1962, cracked: “I'll have 


to tell my board about that.” 


a two-gun 








e 





"A WORLD TRANSFORMED” 





A rose discreetly tucked into her décol 
Gina Lollobrigida was a magnet 
that attracted passing males. “Sweet lady,” 
said Republican Senator Everett Dirksen, 
“I'm pleased to meet you.” 
Tapping Dirksen impatiently on the shoul- 


letage 


bowing low 
£ 





der. Democratic Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey id: “Will the Senator please 
yield?” Posing for a photograph with 
Senator Humphrey, former Republican 


Presidential Candidate Thomas E. Dewey 
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Ankara, Teheran, Karachi, New Delhi, 
Belgrade—these were the way-stops of Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk in the ten days 
prior to Time's anniversary dinner. He was 
the only man in a white dinner jacket 
because that's what he had along for ap- 
pearances in India; he stepped to the dais 
without a word on paper and spoke elo- 
quently of the explosion of states, ideas 
and problems in the go since the 


birth of Time. Excerpts: 

N Y admission ticket was a cover story 
written just before I became Secretary 

of State. and in those good old days, ‘Time 

said some very nice things about me. We 

are members, I suppose, of a special order 

of cover-story victims, and all of us share 


vears 


the experience of having been fully ex- 
posed. But we have our Knights Com- 
manders. the Men of the Year; we have 


our Grand Knight Commander, the Man of the Half-Century 
the incomparable Winston Churchill—so this is a proud 
order. 

It is a great privilege for me to bring congratulations to 
Harry Luce and to his associates on this goth occasion of 
the birth of Time. An idea has become a vital and throbbing 
institution, with a special relationship to its readers, TIME 
has always informed them. It has on occasion inspired them. 
It has frequently amused them. It has sometimes irritated 
and angered them. But it has never bored them. 

It set out 4o years ago to talk what the news 
means—not in some disembodied spirit, not claiming to 
have some special revelation, but stepping forth frankly 
and boldly to tell its readers what the publishers and the 
editors of this great publication themselves believed. Hiding 
behind no one else, taking their own responsibility, living 
with the results. 

It has become a rather important international institution. 
I suppose Time holds the record for having been banned 
from more countries than any other publication of general 
circulation. I would suppose that in these past 40 years, that 
is something of a medal of merit, Of course, the thin skin of 
the U.S. Government, toughened by the First Amendment, 
has never allowed that question to arise in this country. 

But on more than one occasion, we in the Department of 
State have been asked by diplomats from this or that coun- 
try. was Time speaking for the Government of the U.S., 
and we regularly say no. brother, it was only speaking to 
you just as it speaks to us. 


about 


. 

Forty years is a long time. A world transformed—this 
world of Harry Luce and Time—the world of every citizen. 
In 1 relations with only 50 countries. In 1923. still 
possible for a Secretary of State to say goodbye to an 
Ambassador in full confidence he would not hear from 
him for at least six months, Forty years in which great 





explosions have taken place. The explosion of states, now 





SECRETARY RUSK 


112 of them, 33 of whom have planned elec- 
tions and changes of government in this 
calendar year, and five of whom have al- 
ready enjoyed unscheduled changes in gov- 
ernment in this calendar year. 

An explosion of aspiration, a 
cent discovery on the part of ordinary m 
and women in all parts of the earth: the 
discovery that disease and ignorance and 
misery are not there by the hand of Provi- 
dence, but are something which men can do 
something about. 

An explosion of communications. which 
2 has transformed modern life. Communica- 
™ tions today put a special emphasis on what 
= happens next, for an able and sophisticated 

and competitive press today knows that 
3 what happens today is no longer news—it 

is what is going to happen tomorrow that 
is the object of interest and concern. Al- 
though this is the cause for concern and 
anxicty to those of us who are called upon to be prophets, 
nevertheless, there is something realistic about it, because 
the pace of events is moving so fast that unless we can find 
some way to keep our sights on tomorrow, we cannot ex- 
pect to be in touch with today. 
° 

I have known Harry Luce in many different ways, as an 
individual, as a publisher. There are two ideas to which I 
know he is deeply attached, which seem to me to be central 
in our relations with other countries, 

The first is the notion of law—the law which does not 
enslave but liberates; the law which makes it possible to 
predict how we shall act; the law which makes it possible for 
us to pursue our eccentric orbits with a minimum of collision. 

The second is the underlying and fundamental difference 
between a world of coercion and a world of freedom. What is 
American foreign policy? You go home, think deeply about 
what this country is all about, and you will have the essence of 
it in your hand. The simple notion that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. Health, 
rather than sickness; knowledge, rather than ignorance; relief 
from the terror that strikes at midnight; ability to move with 
family and friends in confidence. 

These simple ideas are what foreign policy is all about, 
what the thousand cables a day coming into and going out 
of the Department of State all mean, These are the simple 
notions which move us forward, and these are the notions 
that are deeply rooted in the very nature of man, and these 
are the notions which link us with people in all parts of the 
earth, and these are the notions which mean that the world 
of free men is the world of tomorrow, 

This great course of history is moving toward freedom to- 
day, as it has been before, and when we consult America at 
its best, and our democratic allies at their best. and discover 
what we are really all about, we can walk the world in con- 
fidence and in courage because that is the world which will 
surely prevail. 


rather re- 
n 
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SALUTE TO“THAT GREAT AMERICAN HERO” GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR BROUGHT CHEERS FROM THE AUDIENCE 





ADLAI STEVENSON, who le his first appearance on Jat SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY, here with vivacious 


cover. stands beneath projection of his fifth « Actress Ginger Rogers, had a ball at the after-dinner dance. 





(LITTERING SCENI 


nd hundre 





me a 


youre vr Ss be ] . 














KING OF THE RING Jack Dempsey 


s one ol earliest cover subjects. 





CHALLENGER ON THE RIGHT 


Barry Goldwater beside Jean Kerr 


THEATER QUEEN Helen 


Hayes helped present guests 





HOSTESS Clare Boothe Luce warmly 
greets Protestant ‘Theologian Paul Tillich 





HOST Henry R. Luce chats wit 


prano Leontyne Price before 





ORATORY AND BEAUTY match methods as Sen 


tor Everett Dirksen talks to Gina Lollobrigida 





joked: “I can only warn you, Senator— 
this picture can only help me, but it 
may hurt you.” 

. 8 

A tough college middleweight at the 
University of Virginia, Internal Revenue 
Commissioner Mortimer Caplin mixed 
with three heavyweights—and came away 
with the autographs of Jack Dempsey, 
Gene Tunney and Joe Louis. 

As Henry Cabot Lodge raced through 
his introductions of cover subjects, Come- 
dian Bert Lahr said with mock annoy- 
ance: “That name dropper.” 


Scientists, theologians, educators, and 
military leaders who had never flinched 
before germs, ignorance, shot or shell 
suddenly turned wide-eyed in the presence 
of show business personalities. White- 
haired Nuclear Physicist Isidor Rabi 
begged to be introduced to Hedda Hopper 
as he was too shy to go up to the colum- 
nist himself. “Why were you on the 
cover of Time?” Hedda asked him, some- 
what doubtfully. Answered Rabi: “Be- 
cause I won the Nobel Prize.” 


Said Musical Comedy Star Carol Chan- 
ning: “Nobody gets as much fun out of 
meeting celebrities as other celebrities.” 

. . * 

As Cuban Exile Leader Dr. Miré Car- 
dona was leaving the Linen party, an 
elderly lady in a red dress grabbed his 
hand and said: “Doctor, you're a brave 
man and I admire you. There is only one 
person who has more courage than you, 
and that is the lady who is giving this 


party.” 


“IT remember you running for president 
when I was a little girl,” a woman guest 
told 78-year-old Socialist Norman Thom- 
as. “Madame,” replied six-time presiden- 
tial candidate Thomas, “I've been running 
for President since I was a little boy.” 

Actress Bette Davis looked over the 
crowd and said to her 16-year-old daugh- 
ter, Barbara Sherry: “Darling, take a 
good look, because you'll never see any- 
thing like this again.” 


"| Present to You...’ 


From the dais at the anniversary din- 
ner, Editor in Chief Luce introduced a 
group of cover subjects with personal 
citations. Among them: 

A liberal statesman, one of Trae’s first 
employees, our first Washington reporter 
at $10 a week, the Honorable Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 

For many years our badly unpaid ad- 
viser on religion, the Rev. Henry Pitney 
Van Dusen, distinguished president of 
Union Theological Seminary. 

A brilliant, alltime-great district attor- 
ney, one of the very great governors of the 
state of New York, a tough fellow in a 
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fight, and a good loser, Thomas E. Dewey. 

The only man who got honorary de- 
grees from Harvard, Yale and Princeton 
in one week, Exgene R. Black, who made 
the World Bank one of the pillars of 
our world. 

Billy Phelps taught generations of Yale- 
men that the test of 
whether or not it 
spine. One name which does that to me is 
that great American hero, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

We proudly boast that Time was the 
first publication to call international at- 
tention to a name now honored through- 
out the world, Adlai Stevenson. 

If he can give us the tax system which 
he will be 
Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander 
Hamilton: Douglas Dillon. 

There are perhaps only a dozen original 
subscribers to Time in this room, tonight. 
One of them was a humble 
Worcester, Mass. In our second or third 
year, in a moment of youthful folly, we 


a great play was 


sent tingles up your 


we can live with the greatest 


priest in 


offered for $60 a perpetual subscription 
to Time to a man and his heirs forever. 
We quickly the offer, but not 
before that same humble priest had taken 
\ faithful reader and an un- 


withdrew 


us up on it. 


failing friend, His Eminence Francis Car- 





di Spellman, 


Grandson of an immortal of industry 
he has made the name greater than ever 
in business, philanthropy, international af- 


Henry Ford Il, 


A Yaleman bows to the president of the 


fairs 


premier university, President of Harvard 
Nathan Pusey. 

A great 
keep all of us alive. John Enders. 

In youth or age, in Washington or in 
South Carolina, an ever effective states- 
man, Senator, assistant President, Justice 
of the Supreme Court, Secretary of State, 
Governor Jimmy Byrnes. 

Someone said, “The American Cen- 
he said, “No, the Century of the 
mon Man”—perhaps both were part- 
1 Famous Agricul- 
ture and Vice President of the United 
States, Henry Wallace. 

Irrepressible and 
me that I really agree with him 
leader of 


virologist who is helping to 





as Secretary of 





insidious, he keeps 
telling 
can’t help liking that man, a 
the Senate, Hubert Humphrey. 

She teaches girls to be women and in- 





spires our sons to deserve such ladies; Pres- 
ident of Radcliffe Dr. Mary /. Bunting. 
He has kept the flame of Christian hope 
alive for his people under two tyrannies, 
N 1: Bishop Otto 
Dibel 


Con 








ind Communisn 









pact car with a 500-horsepower 
engine, the Governor of Michigan, George 
Romney. 

Beauty is her business, and every wom- 
an here and every man knows it 
beth Arden. 

In painting. I know what I like. I 
enormously like Edward Hopper. 

A novelist, wonderful 
America, Jolin Dos Passos. 


His faith and 


obsessed with 


] 


wisdom sustained the 





Henry Forp II & Mrs. WuitNey; Joun Hay Watney & Mrs. Forp 


Seeing and being seen 
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Rabbi Finkel- 


Louis 


public 


Stem, 


philosophy : 


True journalist daughter of a 
journalist whose husband, Harry Guggen- 


great 
heim, also made the cover on his own 
Alicia Patterson. 

A man who knows what he believes and 
does well by his belief, the United States 
Senator from Arizona 

He has written his name all across the 
sky. We salute a great scientist 
Van Allen, 


Barry Goldwater. 


James 


There are 





quite a few people in this 
room who ought to have been on the cov- 
TIME 


reasons, I 


and haven't been for various 
should like now to pay my 


er ot 


respects to all of them by saluting one of 
them. one who has not been on the cover 
for a unique but 


married the editor in chief. I present to 


very poor reason: she 


you with great respect and all my love 
Clare Boothe Luce. 


Planning the Celebration 

The idea was conceived last Septemt 
at a Time lunch. 
was the general reaction, but soon 
planning staff that ultimately reached 4 
fulltime people went to work. 

From the s 
nated 





editors’ “Impossible 


party 


irt, one thought predomi 





whatever the logistical and proto 


col problems, the party must be as friend 








ly as a college reunion, Of Time's 40 veors 
of cover subjects, many v dead and 
many others were foreign politica!, bus 
ness, religious, scientific and intellectal 


journey to th 
F 


leaders unable to make the 
U.S. In 
the plan: 


and for those whose impact in 


sifting through the remain 


for excellence 





ing staff searched 
their field 
had been constructive and lasting. Each 
invitation included the spouse of the cov 
er subject, and many invitations were per 
sonally delivered by Time representatives 

Churches & Hairdressers. As accept- 
ances poured into Time's offices 


long 


distance telephone calls were made to 


prospective guests to see when they would 
New York. Time 
meet the 


arrive in stafiers were 


assigned to cover subjects on 


arrival in the city and to take care of 
their needs throughout the period they 
were in town. To ease transportation dif- 
ficulties, a fleet of 150 limousines was put 
at the guests’ disposal. and a_ central 
switchboard set up for their convenience 
inswered queries ranging from the time of 
church 
hairdressers. 

The weekend began with the Regency 
Hotel reception and Pre 
outdoor party on Sunday in Greenwich. 


services to the names of good 





ent Linen‘ 


I'he Linen party was a breathtaking sne¢ 


ow and white plastic-sided 





tacle, Four ye 
tents clustered about his yellow clapboard 
house and surrounded a huge barn. Guests 


wandered from house to tent to barn 


tables to dance floor, from bar to 
all the while meeting 
people whose faces they recognized. 

A nearby 


from 


buffet ind greeting 





polo field was transforn 
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"THE AMBIGUITY OF PERFECTION’ 


Addressing a gathering 





excellence, 
of perfection and found 


dimension of culture 


* 7 HEN accepting the invitation, I 

was asked to S| “ak about rhe 
Human Condition in Relation to the 
Anniversary Celebration of Time Mag- 
While the human condition is a 
subject of general philosophical signif- 








azine. 





cance, our interest tonight is focused on 
the late past and the near future. Nev- 
ertheless, one cannot say anything about 
the present human without 
having an image of the universal condi- 
tion of man. It is my conviction that 
the character of the human condition, 
like the character of all life, is “ambi 
the inseparable mixture of good 


situation 





guity’ 
and evil, of true and false, of creative 
and destructive forces—both individual 


and social. 
Sometimes I 
the American irony 
of Time. shows some 
ambiguity of life—as 
not degenerate into mere cynicism. The 
awareness of the ambiguity of one’s own 
highest achievements (as 
own deepest failures) is a definite svmp- 
tom of maturity. Therefore, in an as- 
such great achieve- 
realms of life are 
justified to sneak 


have the feeling that 
including the style 
awareness of the 
} 


long as it does 


well as one’s 


which 
ments in so many 
represented, it 


sembly in 


may be 


‘the am- 


of something I suggest calling 
biguity of perfection.” 
° 

He who is not aware of the 
of his perfection as a person and in his 
work is not vet and a 
which is not imbiguity of 
its greatness also lacks maturity. Are we 
e of the 





mature; nation 


aware of the 





mature as a nation, are we aw 
ambiguity even of the best in us? 
There are signs of such 
in many places. The very 
was asked to speak 
condition points to a lack of 
this 





iwareness 
fact that I 
ibout the human 
certainty 
condition. 


about the excellence of 


An awareness of the ambiguity of our 
achievements is alive in those who know 
that the American 


though preferable to most other present 


form of democracy 


end of the 





political methods, is not tl 
is alive 
nethods 


ways of historical providence. It 
in those who realize that our 
of education-in-breadth, though desir- 


able. are full of dangers for the future 
of our culture, It is 
realize that the immense success Of our 


justified by 


ilive in those who 


economic system, though 
this success, is not an unambiguous cri 
all other systems. It is alive 


they 





terion tor 
in churches 
that they ire 
exclusive vehicle of the 
of the mystery of being. 
While the ambiguity of 
the human condition 
there is an 





insolar as *cORnIZE 
not the unambiguous and 


anitestation 





perfection 1s 
under all 
ambiguity 


true ol 
circumstances, 


1963 


of peop 
Theologian Paul Tillich 
canse 


) / . 
in the contemporary 


le noted for their professional 
spoke of the 
for uneasiness 


vorld. Excerpts: 


ambiguity 


about the 


which is particularly true of our present 
based on the fact that 
deter- 


condition, It is 
our culture is one-dimensional 
mined by the drive toward expansion in 
the horizontal be it the push into 
outer space, be it the production of ever 


line 





new and improved tools, be it the in- 
crease in means and materials of com 
munication, be it the growing number of 
human beings to whom cultural 
are available—all this is one-dimensional 
horizontal expansion. Therefore i 
subject to the “ambiguity of expansion.” 
Ambiguity mean evil. The 
merely negative critics of our condition 
confuse the two concepts and are not 
able to name the positive sources from 
which even their own criticism derives: 


goods” 
tos 


does not 


if everything were negative it could not 
even be recognized as negative. Life is 
not like that—its problem is deeper. It 
is profoundly ambiguous. 
° 

rhe negative forces of our one-dimen- 
sional culture are extremely strong: if 
sold and bought 
temptation 


cultural goods can be 


it is an almost irresistible 
for contemporary creative minds to pro- 
duce in order to sell. Often they resist 
this dang [ 
being ignore 
prevent the consumers trom taking the 


er ol 





and are in 
society, but 


temptation 
who can 





1 by 





greatest creations of the past as goods 
for their their 
standing or as objects of conversation? 
Nobody can, and the then 
miss tragically the experience of these 
works as expressions of ultimate human 
possibilities. profoundly signijcant for 
their own existence and the meaning ot 


entertainment or social 


consumers 





their own lives. 
We stop 
dimension. We must come to a 
must enter the creation and unite with 
its inner But it is hard to find 
such one-dimensional culture. 
The endless variety of possibilities, the 
fascination of the the den 


be ahead of the development make wait- 


must running in the one- 


rest; we 


power. 


rest In 


new 





ing and contemplating almost impossible, 
ket of cultural 
production and 


The mé goods 





requires 
aiways more more ex 
change: this is what ambiguity of expan- 
sion means. 

It is the role of 
show the 
culture. 


the creative critic to 
perfection in 
they also have 
to fight a struggle in the 
one-dimensional culture. Their 
not that of the critic in former cultures 
where it could lead to martyrdom; but 
it is the fight against being taken into 
the culture as another cultural good. 
Then the Socratic gad.ly is imprisoned 
though not in order to be killed. He is 
fed even with food for his criticism 


imbiguity of 
every However 
continuous 


hight Is 





} 


Vy 


DR. PAUL TILLICH 

but he is not free to give a judgment 
from the vertical dimension which may 
shake the culture that him in 
its foundations. 


feeds 


e 

You may think that these are words 
of a theologian who wants to sell the 
oldest cultural religion. 
He does not. Even if one calls the ex- 
perience in the vertical dimension re- 
ligious, it is not what this word usually 
connotes. It is not what I sometimes 
have called the magazine concept of 
religion—even the Time concept of re- 
ligion religion as one of the 
cultural functions of man’s spirit report- 
ed. for instance, between economy and 
sports, considered as the job of the “re- 
ligionist the most anti-religious word 
in the English language. Religion as the 
the vertical line is eflec- 
creative work, in artistic 
in ethical as well as 
in political, in well as in 
economic creations, and even in the pow- 


good, namely 


namely 


experience oO} 
tive in 
as well as scientific 
technical as 


every 


er of playing, there is this great sym- 
bol of human freedom. 
Religion in this sense is the state in 


which we are grasped by the infinite 
seriousness of the question of the mean- 
ing of our life and our readiness to re- 


ceive rs and to act according to 


them. These questions and answers are 


answ 





ordinarily expressed in systems ol re- 
ligious thought and life. But they are 
not exclusively bound to such expres- 
sion. The vertical dimension, the dimen- 


sion of depths, is present in the secular 





1s well as in the religious realm, It is 
present, too, in our own one-dimension il 


culture, though obscured and suppressed 


by the forces of the horizontal and 
their restless drives. 

It is my hope for the future that these 
questions and answers will be uncove red 
tar more 


human 


and liberated far more and for 


people than they are under the 
condition in the present period. And I 
believe that it is the duty of all those 
who speak for our time -including TIME 
—to help with and wisdom so 
that the ultimate question becomes pow- 
n our Western culture and 


passion 


erful again 





In our nau 
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into a vast parking lot complete with a 
fire engine, two tow trucks, a chow tent 
for chauffeurs, overhead electric lighting, 
and a walkie-talkie system to call 
Close touch was maintained with the U.S, 
Weather Bureau (it sprinkled on Sun- 
day), and a doctor and registered nurse 
were on hand in case any of the 1.000 or 
so guests suddenly took ill. “If 1 had had 
staff work like this in Italy,” said General 
Mark Clark, “I could have 
that theater of action in two weeks.” 
Trout & Candles. As the Linen party 
lasted into the night, a final flurry of 
preparations was going on in New York. 
Ready for the tables were 680 handmade, 
solid-wax candles with a five-hour burning 
capacity. In the Waldorf kitchens, the 
staff 1,800 brook 
trout raised specifically in a Long Island 
hatchery for the appetizer: Truite de Ri- 
viére en Gelée d la Muguette. In the ball- 
room, a team of theater directors and 
producers rehearsed spotlighting cues for 
introduction of until 6:30 
Monday. Last-minute 


cars. 


cleaned up 


was preparing small 


guests a.m. 


acceptances and 
cancellations kept the seating plan in a 
state of flux until just before the dinner 
began. But when the 1.668 guests finally 
filed into the Grand Ballroom, most tables 
were arranged to mix cover subjects, spe- 
cial guests, a Time host, and all their 
spouses. 

Despite all the planning, there were 
inevitable mistakes and failures. 
marked efforts to get 
guests onto the dais; planned for four 
hours, the program ran half an hour long. 
One highly notable cover guest present, 
former NATO Commander Lauris Nor- 
stad never introduced. But the im- 
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Consid- 


erable confusion 


Was 


TENT SCENE ON THE LINENS’ LAWN 
One thousand or so friends came to ca 





possible idea had turned out to be pos- 
sible, and there was every indication that 
the guests, many of whom danced on into 
the morning hours to the music of Meyer 
Davis’ orchestra, enjoyed it all. 


Regrets 

“Maybe I can come to Time's next an- 
niversary dinner,”” cabled Jordan’s King 
Hussein wistfully. After first 
accepting the invitation, the young King 
found the political climate at home too 
hot to leave. He was one of at 
hundred cover subjects who wanted to at- 
tend but found that some circumstance in 
the schedule of their busy lives kept them 
away. 


somewhat 


least a 


Among them was Germany’s Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, who also accepted but 
then found the pressure of events too 
great. He wrote: “It would have afforded 
me great pleasure to be able to thank the 
American people once more from all my 
heart and on American soil for the readi- 
ness to help and the friendship which it 
has shown us immediately after the war 
and during the following difficult years.” 
Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman 
presiding at the birth of a new nation, re- 
gretted that “with Malaysia in the offing 
my presence in Malaya is very necessary.’ 

One guest who was scheduled to speak 
sent regrets at nearly the last moment. 
New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
honeymooning in Venezuela, wired that he 
knew “those present at this dinner consti- 
tute a substantial profile of mid-twentieth 
century history,” then added: “I feel sure 
that all present will understand why even 
Harry Luce could not get me to the Wal- 
dorf tonight.” Congressman James Roose- 





velt was at his usual Monday night occu- 
pation, teaching political science at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University in New Jersey. 
“Much as I enjoy being a part-time pro- 
fessor,” he wrote, “there are times when 
the line of duty interferes with personal 
pleasure.” Declining his invitation more 
than two months ago, Martin Luther King 
Jr. said prophetically; “Unfortunately, 
I have a longstanding commitment in 
another country on that 
date.” 


General 


section of the 


Paul D. Harkins, U.S. com- 
mander in Viet Nam, was “busy as we can 
be trying to find solutions to our many 
problems. We're on a three-shift basis 
now, and with the coming good weather, 
we hope to add another shift, if we can 
stretch the days and nights.” Two U.S. 
astronauts were busy with space: Com- 
mander Alan Shepard Jr. was readying as 
back-up man for this week’s scheduled 
flight by Astronaut Gordon Cooper, and 
Lieut. Colonel John Glenn was taking up 
a station in the Pacific to help monitor 
the flight. Jacques Cousteau was working 
underwater in the Red Sea and felt that 
he could not surface long enough for a 
trip to New York. 

Missouri's Painter Thomas Hart Benton 
had a longstanding date with several ca- 
noes. He “Last 
trip in the 
official of 


after a 
asked an 


Conserva- 


wrote autumn 
Ozarks, I 
Missouri State 
tion office to set me up a spring survey ol 


our major clear water streams. As I initi- 


canoe 


our 


ated this venture, as canoes have been as- 
and 
camp equipment hired and plans made for 
meetings with area groups, I cannot very 
well ask for a postponement.” 


sembled at various points, guides 
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Tower of steel 
70 stories high! 


It’s one of two main towers which stand like sentinels 
at the entrance to New York Harbor. Each tower 


- soars upward 690 feet, about as high as a 70-story 


skyscraper. The towers will support four huge steel 
cables which in turn will hold up the 12-lane, double- 
deck roadway of New York’s Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge. When completed in late 1964, it will connect 
Staten Island with the Borough of Brooklyn, 

This monumental bridge will have the world’s 
longest suspended span—4,260 feet between towers. 
That’s 60 feet longer than the Golden Gate Bridge, 
world’s record holder ever since it was built by 
Bethlehem in 1937. 

Steel, the backbone of bridges and buildings, 
is just as vital in bobby pins, bedsprings, automobile 
bodies, containers, and appliances. Much of this 
strong and economical steel comes from Bethlehem. 


The Staten Island tower, built by Bethlehem, contains 
cru eH 
ae 


27,000 tons of steel. Each tower is 90 feet taller than 
those of the Bethlehem-built George Washington Bridge, 
17 miles to the north. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


ees 


Steten 
Island 















All ships entering New York 





Harbor will pass under the new 
bridge which is expected to 
carry 12.6 million motor vehi- 
cles in its first year of operation, 





Atlantic 
Ocean 


OWNER: Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
CONSULTING ENGINEER: Ammann & Whitney 
STEELWORK FABRICATION AND ERECTION; Bethlehem Steel 





There’s no smoother, 
more comfortable 
way to get there 


on the ground! 





Nobody knows better than our Chevrolet 


engineers how to cushion you against bumps 
and insulate you from noise. Nobody! They 
put a soft-flexing coil spring at each wheel 
and spot more than 700 shock and sound 
deadeners throughout the car. And they’re 
getting better at it every year. That’s why 
Chevrolet’s famous Jet-smooth ride is so remark- 
ably refined and smooth and so luxuriously 
quiet. That’s also why, more than ever, you'll 
wonder what anyone hopes to gain by paying 


more than Chevrolet’s reasonable prices. In 





63 Chevrolet Impala Sport Coupe 


every respect, this is a quality car. It has new 


self-adjusting brakes to save you time and 


money; a new Delcotron generator to make your 


battery last longer; a new way to whip water 


and air through the rocker panels of its beauti- 
ful Body by Fisher to help remove 
rust-causing corrosives. And every 


1963 Chevrolet has a more fully 





you added protection. We’re not just talking 
about the luxurious Impala models, either. You 
get the same good things in our lower priced 
3el Airs and Biscaynes. Ask your dealer for 
five minutes with one. They’re all Chevrolets. 

And that name on your car tells 

everyone you’ve picked a winner. 


... Chevrolet Division of General 


aluminized exhaust system to give The make more people dependon Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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ATYPICAL DESIGNER'S ATELIER IN PARIS 


“Who do you see about an original in the Chapeau Market?” 
“Who does your husband see about business in the Common Market?” 





Well, first you see Sabena, Europe’s most helpful airline. 


How helpful can a big airline be? 
Only Sabena jets daily non-stop to 
srussels where business and pleasure 
in the Common Market countries be- 
gin. Only Sabena has Lady Sabena 
Clubs and special hostesses to help 


you with your personal needs. Every 
Sabena office has English-speaking 
personnel who are loc al travelexperts. 
They can help you with everything 
from shopping tips to business trips. 
Sabena with 40 years’ ‘international 


CSABENA ) 


ecician World airuines 


airline experience flies you w ith more 
fights from Brussels to more cities 
than any other airline... 68 cities in 
Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 
Consult your ‘Travel Agent or any of 
Sabena’s 33 offices in North America. 
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PRIZES 
Loser Take All 


If Columbia University keeps plugging 
it may soon make the Pulitzer Prizes more 
valuable in the losing than the winning. 
Last year, after the Pulitzer Advisory 
Board unanimously chose W. A, Swan- 
berg’s Citizen Hearst for the $500 biogra 
phy award, Columbia's trustees 
the book—and sales spurted. Last week 
after a two-man screening jury recom- 
mended Edward Albee’s Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? for the drama award. the 
Advisory Board decided to omit the prize. 
But with a New York Drama Critics 
Award and five Tonys (Broadway's Os 
cars) already on its mantel, Virginia prob- 
ably got a bigger box-office boost by losing 
than by joining the 16 prizewinners. 

Bed & Booze, The jurors. though, were 
loudly upset. “Farce.” cried Critic John 
Mason Brown. “We've had enough,” said 


vetoed 


Vale Drama Professor J. W. Gassner, 
who recalled that when he and Brown 
recommended Lillian Hellman’s Toys in 


the Attic in 1960, it was jettisoned for the 
musical Fiorello! Both jurors quit. 
Apparently, the play's preoccupation 
with bed and booze proved too much for 
some of the 14 Advisory Board members, 
“TI thought it was a filthy play,” said Chi- 
cago Tribune Editor William D. Maxwell, 
who spends part of his time back home 
scrubbing books “by dirty-fingered au- 
thors” from the Trib’s weekly bestseller 
list. Washington Star Vice President Ben- 
jamin McKelway confessed that he re- 
jected the play without having seen it. 
Safe & Solid. Otherwise, the awards 
were what many a commentator termed 
“safe and solid’’—and about as controver- 
sial as a seed catalogue. Posthumous prizes 
went to Physician-Poet William Carlos 
Williams for Pictures from Brueghel and 
to Novelist William Faulkner for The 
Reivers (his second Pulitzer). Other sec- 





ond-time winners: Composer Samuel 
Barber for Piano Concerto No. 1, and 
New York Timesman Anthony Lewis 


winner of the $1,000 national reporting 
prize for his Supreme Court covera 
rhe rest of the winners: History; Con- 
McLaughlin Green's Was/ington, 
Village and Capital, 1800-1878; Biogra- 
phy: Leon Edel’s two-volume continua- 
tion of his life of Henry James The 
Conquest of London and The Middle 
General nonfiction: Barbara W. 
The Guns of August; News 
Hector Rondon of La Re 
Caracas; Cartoon: Frank Miller 
Des Moines Register: Editorial 
Ira B. Harkey Jr. of the Pas 
Miss., Chronicle; Local reporting 
not under deadline: Oscar O. Griffin Jr. 
of the Pecos, Texas, Independent and En- 
terprise; Local reporting under deadline: 
Sylvan Fox, Anthony Shannon and Wil- 
liam Longgood of the New York World- 
lelegram and Sun; International report- 
ing: Hal Hendrix of the Miami News 
Public service: the Chicago Daily News. 





stance 


Vears; 
Tuchman’s 

photography 
publica 
of the 
writing 


cagoula 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Influence in Birmingham 
‘We ask said the 
to the President from Birmingham News 
Publisher Clarence B. Hanson Jr., “to use 
the influence of your end this 
open law violation and provocation | by 
Negroes |.” All But how 
has the News used its influence since seg- 


vou, sir telegram 


othce to 


well and good. 


regation tensions began mounting last 
month? By burying most stories of the 
situation on its inside pages. Last week 





after more than 2,000 rock-throwing Ne- 
groes clashed with hundreds of Alabama 
firemen, policemen and highway patrol- 
men in the worst melee of all, the News 


at last found room on Page One for a 
riot story. The headline: sYRIA IN SIXTH 
DAY OF RIOTING. 


Battle by the Bay 


In his tenth-floor office in the old San 
Francisco Examiner Building. Randolph 
Apperson Hearst, president of Hearst 
Consolidated Publications, brooded last 
week over a set of nagging dilemmas. In 
the past six years Hearst's Examiner has 
boosted circulation 2<°; to 300.127, but 
it might just as well have stood still; in 
the same span, the rival Chronicle in- 
creased its sales 75°. to a pace-setting 
315,180. Last year the Examiner was sev- 
eral million advertising lines ahead of the 
Chronicle, but the Hearst operation in San 
Francisco, which includes the struggling 
News Call Bulletin. is still losing money. 

Toothbrush Wife. Part of the answer 
lies in the dog-eat-dog nature of San 
Francisco newspapering—a situation that 


Randy's father, the late William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, helped to create at the 
turn of the century when he made the 


Examiner his showease and it clobbered 


Hearst's HEARST 


CHRONICLE WELCOMING Society Ent 


sensationalism. Since 
overtook the 


time. Hearst ex 


ull comers with its 
when the Chronicle 
Examiner for the first 
ecutives have ladled out a small fortune 
in a stern effort the top spot 
in the town where the chief got his jour- 
nalistic start. 

The job will take some doing. Behind 
the austere facade of the Chronicle Build 
ing at Fifth and Mission, flamboyant 
ecutive Editor Scott Newhall. 49, oper- 
ates one of the wackiest circuses in mod- 
ern U.S. journalism. Newhall boasts that 
the Chronicle subscribes to nearly every 
news service available, yet there is rarely 
much the cerebrations 
served up by the London Times or the 
Manchester Guardian. Top priority goes 
to gamier stufi—the case of the “Tooth- 
brush Wife” who tried to fry her husband 
by short-circuiting his electric toothbrush 
a campaign to clothe naked animals, a 
scare-headline crime wave based on some 
scattered muggings and holdups. 

It is a wonder that Newhall has room 
even for that sort of news. At last count 
the Chronicle was carrying no fewer than 
53 columnists. ranging downward from 
Walter Lippmann to Count Marco, a no- 
count native of Pittsburgh whose real 
name is Marco Spinelli. In “Beauty and 
the Beast,” Marco offers advice to fe- 
males, mostly matrons interested in get- 
ting their husbands interested again, and 
once recommended: “Take a bath with 
your husband. . . . Step daintily into the 
bubble-filled tub. Mon Dien, this is no 
time to bend over.” Newest addition to 
the growing throng is Society Columnist 
Frances Moffatt. who after eleven years 
as chief chitchatterer for the Examiner 
gave the paper notice one Monday and 
flounced off to a champagne reception at 
the Chronicle only three days later. 

Boob Audience. Standout among the 
Chronicle's columnists is Veteran Herb 
Caen, 47, whose pieces in praise of his 


00 


to regain 


Ex- 


room for sober 


Vt sres about Berlin? 
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Patent *3,024,825 


Patented new SAFETY-SHOULDER on Dunlop Elite 
premium nylon tires brings you driving control, com- 
fort and safety never before possible... 


An extra tread rib extending down over the tire shoulders... that’s the patented 
new Dunlop SAFETY-SHOULDER, found only on Dunlop Elite premium nylon 
tires. It gives you unprecedented steering control ... greater safety and riding comfort. 
The Elite’s SAFETY-SHOULDER lets the tire ride smoothly and safely up and over 
pavement edges, centerline strips, ruts, ridges and other obstructions without the 
usual wheel-wrenching jolt. Helps in cornering, too... keeping more tread rubber 
on the road at high speeds or on wet surfaces. 

Look up your nearest Dunlop tire dealer in the Yellow Pages. Ask him for a 
demonstration of the extra driving control, comfort, and safety of Dunlop Elite 
SAFETY-SHOULDER nylon tires. 


®’DUNLOP.. 


Dunlop, known ‘round the world for quality tires and sporting goods. 
76 





beloved “Baghdad by the Bay” are 
credited by Newhall with drawing 35,- 
ooo extra readers. Caen defected in 1950, 
when the Examiner offered to double his 
$15,000 salary, but he returned to the 
Chronicle eight years later for $38,000. In 
the last 25 years more than a score of 
rivals have tried, and failed, to match his 
drawing power. The newest man to make 
the effort is Glasgow-born Bill Hall, 42, 
the Examiner's glib former Sunday edi- 
tor, who unintentionally fast-talked him- 
self into the job by complaining that the 
paper could not overtake the Chronicle 
without someone to rival Caen. “It’s just 
like the Army.” museé Hall afterward. 
“You complain about the food, so they 
make you mess officer.” So far, Hall has 
failed to produce anything quite as tempt- 
ing as Herb’s tripes 4 la mode de Caen. 

Despite the steady drain of funds 
caused by the San Francisco operation, 
Hearst accountants seem wary of swing- 
ing their well-honed axes on the late 
chief’s favorite daily. But rumors period- 
ically crop up that the News Call Bulle- 
tin. created in 1959 by a merger between 
the Hearst and Scripps-Howard afternoon 
papers, may be scheduled for demolition. 
If that happens, the Examiner will prob- 
ably switch to afternoon publication. 
Hearst executives deny the rumors, but 
since William Randolph Hearst's death in 
1951, they have never hesitated to lop off 
deadwood, so far have killed seven of 
the chain's 19 newspapers. 

In the meantime, the Examiner faces 
the prospect of chasing the fast-stepping 
Chronicle. “We shouldn't be fighting 
against the Chronicle,” says Columnist 
Hall, “Sensationalism is not the answer. 
We don’t have a boob audience, but we 
have lost the intellectuals. The other 
readers only want entertainment.” 

So Much Swill. The Chronicle gives 
them just that in great gobs, and if the 
paper is distressingly short on news, Edi- 
tor Newhall can point to the rising graphs 
on circulation and advertising charts by 
way of self-justification. “We kid around 
a Jot,” says he, “and that drives a lot of 
intellectuals crazy. But we have to appeal 
to a wider group.” Such as everybody who 
drinks coffee. To launch a recent five- 
part crusade aimed at coffee drinkers, the 
Chronicle splashed this double-decked, 
eight-column screamline, the kind normal- 
ly reserved for declarations of war, across 
Page One: 

THE TERRIBLE COFFEE 
IN S.F.S RESTAURANTS 

When somebody suggested that the 
whole series was so much swill, Newhall 
replied with a question: “Is coffee more 
important than Berlin?” He answered 
himself: “It is. Fifteen years from now, 
people will have forgotten what happened 
in Berlin on such and such a day, but they 
sure as hell won't have forgotten about 
coffee.” 





: Next on the chopping block: the American 
Weekly, oldest of U.S. Sunday supplements, 
which once boasted a circulation of 1o million, 
The Weekly will bow out of its last nine out- 
lets Sept. 1, and John Hay Whitney’s Parade 
will replace it in four of them 
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AMERICA'S NEWEST ELECTROSTATIC COPIER 


LEASE IT 





NAME IT 


209 ay ee 


When you acquire a Bruning Copytron, you name the terms. 
Buy, rent, lease- ant Aa the once 3 is entirely yours. (The figures: 
buy, $2975; rent, one cent a copy*; lease- purchase, $83 a month.) 


Whichever way is best for you, you'll find that the machine itself is 
the best copier you can own... 
...o fast it turns out 14 copies a minute (dry copies) 

.so efficient it cuts materials cost to 24¢ per letter-size copy 


...80 good you can scarcely tell the copy from the original 

...80 versatile it takes sizes to 11” x 17” (the size of those 
girls are holding) 

...So simple you run it sitting down. 


cards the 


The Copytron is backed by the oldest name in the copying field. 
May we send you full details? 
“Minimum rental is $65 a month; 6500 copies. Penny-a-copy charge includes service, materials extra 


CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC. 


(@RUNI NG Oy ) 1800 West Central Road, Mt. Prospect, Ill 


et’ Im Canada: 37 Advance Road, Toronto 18, Ont, 


D0 Please send Copytron brochure and details of rental plan, TS-17 


DD Please arrange for me to see a free demonstration of the Copytron 











Firm 





Address 


Cuy County State 





SHOW BUSINESS 





MOVIES 


Four on Location 

\ long time ago, wide-eyed youths were 
encouraged to join the Navy to see the 
world. But that idea is in Grandad Village 
The kind of crew to join today is a 
crew. O1 


now, 
film course, life on loc 


often a little out of focus 


tion os 


e Near Dublin. the cast. crew. director 
scenarists, and flacks connected with film 
ing Somerset Maugham’s Of Human 


Bondage 
were making another 


: } 
screen Cleopatra. 


have been behaving as if they 
the off- 
Soon after shooting be- 
gan couple of months Roderick 
Mann of London’s Sunday Express ar- 
rived for an exclusive interview with Kim 
Novak—and that’s what he He 
stopped taking notes and started holding 
hands with her at the This is a 
very personal thing between Roddy and 
me.” Kim tells Roddy’s competitors. 
Meanwhile. Director Henry Hathaway 
65. was telling Novak that she was “a silly 
bitch” and “a stupid cow.” Novak went 
off to London and hid from reporters in 
her own reporter's pad. Hathaway quit. 
Actor-Scriptwriter Bryan Forbes quit, too. 
Laurence Harvey, who plays the young 
Maugham in the transparently autobio- 
graphical story, tried unsuccessfully to 
buy his way out. then went off to St.- 
Jean-Cap-Ferrat to talk it over with the 


version of 


Zo 


got. 


races. 


original Maugham. The two got along 
splendidly, so Harvey returned to Dub- 
lin with new faith in his high destiny. 


Phe producer hired a new director (Ken 
Hughes}, Novak was coaxed back to Ire 


land, where she calls up Roddy Mann 
every other hour. With enough humans 
back in bondage. shooting of the film 
has begun again. 


@ In the Drakensberg Mountains of South 


Africa, a crew financed by mighty Joe 





RUSSIA 


Connery & BIANCHI IN 


78 





Levine is making Zulu. It concerns an in- 
cident which was a kind of Alamo in re 
verse—on Jan, 1879, some 130 British 
soldiers stationed at a remote mission 
called Rorke’s Drift successfully with 
stood an attack by 4.000 Zulus. 

The South African government. eager to 


see new Hollywoods springing up out ot 
the veld, is earnestly has 
supplied soldiers. giraffes. prop men, leop 
everything but phalaropes 
Director Cy Entield also called on Dini 
zulu, paramount the Zulus 
Dinizulu came through with 4.000 of his 


cooperating. It 


ards, spears 


chief of and 


finest, plus a faultless selection of his most 
nubile maidens for a bare-breasted scene 
in which the Zulu warriors on the eve ol 
battle are given the sort of sendoff that 
might well cause 4.000 men to lose to 

The Zulus are cocky, freewheeling. and 
flamboyantly natural actors. They seen 
content with their basic $17 a 
They charge in sweating, shining 
with rawhide shields and high-borne 
spears. They all but shout to one anoth- 





month. 
waves 


er. “Don’t fire until you see the whites. 
At night, to keep them out of mischief 
the producers show them movies. 


@ In Manhattan, Playwright Dore Schary 
film version of Act On 
the autobiography of Schary’s old friend 
the late Moss Hart. George Hamilton is 
playing young Moss: Jason Robards Jr. 
is Hart's lifelong collaborator George 5. 
Kaufman, with whom Hart The 
Wan Who Came to Dinner. 

Early in their relationship, Hart at 
tended a memorable cocktail party full of 
Kaufman's flashing friends, people like 
Robert Benchley, Heywood Broun, Helen 
Hayes. To populate that party on film 
Schary’s casting directors sifted the city 
trying to find just the right faces, In 
Bloomingdale's, for example, they found 
Helen Haves. Her name is Virginia Goode 
She rubs Vicks Vapo 

chests in 


is directing a 


wrote 


She is a model. 
Rub infants 
commercials. 

rhey spotted Robert Benchley walking 


into televisior 





ENN 
Roparps (CENTER) & HAMILTON (RIGHT) IN 


root wox, ana n 











briskly through Rockefeller Center, but 
the man was not amused by his chance of a 
lifetime. “I am an investment banker.” he 





said imperially. So the movie had to settle 
Nathaniel. In the Sev- 
zarment district found 
His 


Dermer. He makes mink coats. 


for Benchley’s son 
Avenue 
Broun. 


they 





enth 
Hevwood real hame 1s Joe 
When he 
he tried to sell a full- 
length natural to Schary. 


irrived on the set 





One guest after another, the party grew 
with new Ethel Barrymores and new 
Katharine Cornells emerging from every 
other subway ¢ Last week, Schary shot 
the scene. It w neitprool Madame 
Pussaud’s. 

@ Jan Fleming's From Russia, With Love 


The 
plot can be summarized in a few words 
the Russians are trying to kill British Se- 
cret Agent James Bond. The other es 
sential is lissome Daniela Bianchi 
Miss Universe runner-up and now a Rus- 
sian agent getting ready to lift her iron 
skirt and defect for the love of Bond. 
Turkish crowds are so interested in fol- 
lowing the progress of the shooting that 
they have nearly choked it dead. They 


is being shot in Istanbul. essential 


once a 


pay no attention when asked to keep 
quiet, and even swarm in front of the 
cameras. To get some scenes shot, Direc- 


tor Terence Young has to stage noisy fake 


scenes near by. complete with wailing 
fire trucks and stunt men on high ledges, 
to decoy the Turks away from the real 


ction. 

The crowds were even there one day at 
: a.m. last week to see Bond shoot a Rus 
sian coming out of Anita Ekberg’s mouth. 
Ya. va—her mouth. As in Boccaccio '70 
Ekberg is featured on a huge outdoor ad- 
vertising poster, this one plugging Ekberg 
and Bob Hope in Call Me Bwana, which 
happens to have been made by the pro- 
ducers of the Bond film, Her mouth is a 


trap door. The Russian crawls out and 
gets a lead filling. 

Bond is again played by Actor Sean 
Connery, Author Fleming all but hand 


picked him for his Bondish scar on one 
cheek and his dark. tough, and handsome 
looks, The them sit around 


two of be- 





‘Act ONE 


joae. 
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eo = Its the pavement that 
) grows stronger by the year 
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saves on taxes every day 


The lengthening new mileage of concrete Interstate highways assures you not only safer travel, but wonderfully smooth 
riding. Here’s enjoyment that will last, because concrete lasts. Concrete has built-in, predictable strength. So it can be 
designed now to match future traffic. Besides, its strength increases year after year—up to 20% in just the first 5 years. 
You can understand why concrete is unequaled for durability, a fact proved again by the 2-year National Road Test. 
Concrete needs far less upkeep, which means day-after-day savings of your tax dollars. Because there is no 


Ano : 
substitute for strength, there is no substitute for concrete. ww Portland Cement Association 











Why you should wear 
CCUTRON’ instead 


ONLY THt 
ACCUTRON TIMEPIECE 
keeps time by the 
constant vibrations of 
a tuning fork activated 


a}, 
ONLY 


sa 
UTRON TIMEPIECE 


is guaranteed 99.9977% 
accurate on your wrist 











(not just in a test 
Fleiss ap 


ONLY THE 
ACCUTRON TIMEPIECE 
does away with the 
hairspring and 
balance wheel, the 


parts which limit 
the accuracy of 
all watches. 


ONLY THE 
ACCUTRON TIMEPIECE 
—with just 12 moving 
parts —is so rugged, 
so trouble-free you can 
forget about usual 
watch maintenance 
and repair. 


Above: Revolutionary electronic tuning fork mechar 


ACCUTRON 


A RESEARCH BREAKTHROUGH BY 


BULOVA 


Available in many distinguished styles, 


each created by world-famous 


Bulova designers 


ACCUTRON ''214"' Brilliant s 


4 di 





case, raise 


ent dial of ‘‘Spaceview"' model. 14-KT gold case $200* 
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ism of ACCUTRON seen through transpa 


electronically, It 
doesn't tick. It hums 


THE ACCUTRON 
TIMEPIECE 
never, never needs 
winding —even 
off your wrist 
Power cell lasts 
a full year 
Second year's cell 
free. Additional 
cell only $1.50 


ACCUTRON 
is the timing device 
in the Telstar Satellite 
It is designed to activate 
the mechanism that will 
turn off Telstar's beacon 
transmitter on July 16, 1964 
precisely 17,730 
hours from launching 








of a watch 


ACCUTRON is the only timepiece guaranteed 


99.9977% accurate on yourwrist. It makes the 
finest watches—even electric watches—obsolete. 


ACCUTRON is the only 
timepiece that keeps 
time by this revolution- 
ary new principle. A 
miniature tuning fork, 
driven by a transistor- 
ized electronic circuit, 
vibrates at a constant 
360 times a second. These tiny vibra- 
tions supply such steady, unvarying 
power to the hands that ACCUTRON 
is the first timepiece in history that 
can be guaranteed 99.9977% accu- 
rate on your wrist. The ACCUTRON 
timepiece already has become the 
new world standard of accuracy. It 
has been purchased by the U.S. Air 





Force for every pilot in the X-15 
project. It has been approved for 
use by major railroads. And it has 
become the timepiece of leaders in 
science, industry and government. 
See ACCUTRON—the most distinc- 
tive timepiece you can own, the most 
unique gift you can give. Your choice 
of many distinguished waterproof* 
and shock-resistant styles, from $125 
to $2500*. For name of nearest 
ACCUTRON dealer and free book- 
let, write Bulova Watch Co., Inc., 
Dept. 9, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, New York. Don’t you owe it to 
yourself to wear ACCUTRON instead 
of a watch? 








Read why ACCUTRON is the timepiece 
making headlines around the world. 








ACCUTRON ''558"' Hand-lapped 14-KT gold 
case, faceted 18-KT gold markers. $250° 


e The ACCUTRON mechanism is used 
in U.S. space satellites and Telstar 1 
e The ACCUTRON timepiece is worn 
by over 150 heads of state and leaders 
in science, industry and government. 
Never before has a timepiece won 
such wide acclaim. The revolutionary 
ACCUTRON timepiece is the first 
breakthrough in personal timekeeping 
in over 300 years. That's why scientists 
find it so important in Space Age re- 
search. That's why so many famous men 
wear ACCUTRON instead of a watch. 


Read this amazing ACCUTRON 
guarantee of accuracy! 
ACCUTRON is guaranteed by Bulova 
not to gain or lose more than one min- 
ute a month in actual daily use on your 
wrist. For one full year from date of 
purchase, the authorized jeweler from 
whom you purchased your ACCUTRON 
timepiece will adjust it to this tolerance 
if necessary, without charge 





How to be sure you're getting 
the ACCUTRON timepiece. 
Listen. It doesn't tick —it hums! 

Look. The second hand doesn't skip- 
and-jump—it moves with the smooth 
continuous motion of a satellite in orbit 
Remember. ACCUTRON is guaranteed 
99.9977°%o accurate on your wrist 


tween takes sipping viscous coffee and de- 
vising fresh ways to avoid paying taxes. 
Connery says he won't continue to play 
3ond for more than seven years because 
he is afraid of getting typed. 


TELEVISION 
Where the Action Is 


There is no telling how far or to what 
trouble a vigorous TV producer will go 
to get a show, but this week ABC's Wide 
World of Sports (Sat.. 5-6:30 p.m. 
E.D.T.) will present a program that sets 
a record of some sort. Having heard that 
the trout were biting in the Andes, Wide 
World packed its waders and took off for 
Patagonia. They drove two Jeeps and 
two trucks across the rising pampas to a 
7.000-ft.-high lake more than 200 miles 
from the nearest telephone. 

Both in and out, it was a tough com- 
mute. A Jeep steering wheel came off. 
The Jeep dove into a gorge and had to 
be repaired with Scotch tape and fishing 
pliers. The governments of both Argen- 
tina and Chile. deciding that this was 
really a smuggling expedition, sent police 
along to make sure that dry flies were the 
only things being cast across the border. 

But the trouble was worth it. The 
scenery was a magnificence of circum- 
vallate mountains. The water in the lake 
was as clear as window glass, The trout 
are so big that all but the best fishermen 
would have to use construction cranes in- 
stead of the usual lightweight rods. ABC 
had the best fishermen, two from the 
U.S. and two from Argentina. 

The fishermen themselves do the talk- 
ing, passing out friendly tips to the chair- 
borne clods at home (wade like a silent 
Indian, watch your shadow, keep your 
hooks sharp). One man, using what looks 
like two-ton test line. demonstrates his 
fantastic casting skill by flicking success- 
fully into a so-m.p.h. gale. 

Much of this will bore many people; 
but, of greater importance, it will not 
embarrass fishermen, That is why ABC's 
Wide World of Sports is two years old 
and headed into long life: it has always 
taken any sporting moment as seriously 
as the participants themselves. 

Almost any sport is exciting if under- 
stood from the sportsman’s point of view. 
Wide World has proved this with pro- 
grams on dog-sled races, judo and Aus- 
tralian-rules football. The show's interests 
are only partly eccentric, however; most 
of its attention goes to the American 
standards—football, basketball. baseball 
track, swimming, and so on. It uses blimps 
and helicopters to film events like auto 
races—blimps to show the overall field 


and helicopters to swoop down and give 


an idea of the speed of the cars. It uses 
Aqua-Lungs to get under competitive 
swimmers and shoot them from the only 
angle that really shows their styles and 
turns. It has even adapted missile-track- 


ing devices as one way to keep a camera 
trained on a sky diver falling at 160 
m.p.h. And always. in any sport, the 


commentary is by an expert—a Stirling 
Moss. an Arnold Palmer, or an Art Devlin. 
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864 sq. [t.; estimated cost of air conditioning, $18. per month. 


Provide air conditioned comfort 
throughout your entire home. 


1620 sq. ft.; estimated cost of air 
conditioning, $26. per month. 


2496 sq. ft.; estimated cost + aad 
conditioning, $39. per month, 


SOLUTION...a YORK 


can be economically installed 


Now any home can be air 
conditioned—with an ad- 
vanced York System that 
costs little to install .. - 
with no down payment, low 
monthly payments. 


Shown above are representative 
homes, with the estimated monthly 
cost* of installing a York Central Air 
Conditioning System. The monthly 
payment shown in each case includes 
entire cost of equipment, labor and 
financing charge — based on a five- 
year payment program. 


It’s easy to add cooling for your 
present home! No matter what type of 
heating system you have, there’s a 
York System that will cool and de- 
humidify your entire home. Some 
York cooling units may be added to 
your present warm air furnace, using 
the existing ducts to distribute the 
cooled and dehumidified air. Other 
York Systems are independent of the 
heating system—tuck away in attic, 
basement, garage or utility room. But, 
no matter what type or size home you 
have, it’s easy to add cooling with a 
York Air Conditioning System! 


If you’re building or buying a new 
home, now is the time to plan for 
year-round comfort with a York Sys- 
tem. Cost is low—and will add only 
a very few dollars to your monthly 
mortgage payments. 


York assures quality cooling! For 
over 75 years, York has set the pace 
in raising comfort standards for home, 
business and industry. In your own 
community, it is more than likely 
that the major office buildings, thea- 
ters, restaurants and apartments are 
cooled by York equipment. And this 
same quality and dependability are 





1548 sq. ft.; estimated cost of air conditioning, $24. per month. 
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2304 sq. ft.; estimated cost of air conditioning, $35. per month. 
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1827 sq. [t.; estimated cost of air conditioning, $28. per month, 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM that 
in any home -—old or new! 


built into every York Residential Air 
Conditioning System! 


ee home survey! Find out how e 
it is to have York Air Conditioning in 
your home . . . how little it costs. Call 
your nearby York Dealer—listed in 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone 


directory under Air Conditioning. Or 

write York Corporation, York, Penn- 
for the name of the York 

Dealer in your area. 

*Cost based on typical five-year financing 

prog ; may vary slightly, depending upon 

local labor costs. » of heating system, 


your temperatu e, and your own choice 
of finance program. 


CORPORATION 

Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corp. 

YORK, PENNSYLVANIA © 
» 


THE QUALITY NAME IN AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


BORG-WARNER 


gut PERFORMANCE pp 
- 


+ Good Housekeepin: 
%y, QUARANTEES SS 
“MENT on aerunn 19 


SPECIAL SPRING OFFER! 


Two-station home intercom set given free 
with your pur » of a York Residential 
Central Cooling alk from room to 
room! A our York Dealer for informa- 
tion now; offer good for limited time only. 





SHERATON 


SHERATON-BILTMORE HOTEL& MOTOR INN 
Your best downtown location @ Air- 
conditioned @& Free radio and TV @ Free 
parking SFamily Plan &Great Mansion 
House dining For confirmed-room- 
and-rate reservations call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel @ Single rooms from 
$8.50. @ Sherwyn Economy Rooms @ 
82 Sheraton Hoteis in 66 Citles 


TO A $10,000 MAN 
WHO WANTS $16,521 


Advice from 
The Wall Street Journal 


A recent survey shows that Wall Street 
Journal subscribers are earning more 
money than ever before, 

For example, their median income is 
$16,521 a year. The average subscriber 
owns 9 suits (5 regular, $92 each; 4 
lightweight, $71), 19 shirts ($6), and six 
pairs of shoes ($21). Many buy liquor 
by the case and cigars by the box. 

We don't claim credit for the success 
of our readers, but we do feel that the 
knowledge they absorb from the pages of 
The Wall Street Journal helps them get 
ahead. 

If you think The Journal is just for 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to $30,000 a year, It is valuable 
to owners of small businesses. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in it cities from coast to coast 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7, Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N. ¥.'1M 5-17 
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RELIGION 





WORSHIP 
Against Glossolalia 


In 2.500 measured, and ut- 
terly lucid words. Episcopal Bishop James 
A. Pike last week denounced the excesses 
of glossolalia. the prayer practice in which 
the worshiper’s tongue wags on and on in 
what like gibberish to skeptics. 
Once chiefly confined to members of pen- 
tecostal denominations. glossolalia has 
lately gained hundreds of adherents 
among Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists. and even Yale students (Tit 
March 29). To practitioners, “speaking 
in tongues” is good for ending alcoholism, 
repairing broken marriages and furthering 
the work of Christ. To California’s Bishop 
Pike, it is “heresy in embryo” when there 
is an overemphasis on one form of wor- 
ship. In a pastoral letter read to 125 con- 
gregations, he directed the clergy not to 
propagate glossolalia and cautioned lay- 
men to avoid its practice. 

“This B ige ular phenomenon.” Pike 
argued, “has reached a point where it is 
viral to the peace and unity of the 
church and a threat to sound doctrine 
and policy.” He warned that not enough 
is known about glossolalia’s psychological 
causes and efiects, added ominously that 
“in more extreme forms it is associated 
with schizophrenia.” Yet he conceded that 
his warning came only “after considerable 
wrestling of the spirit.” Last year while 
he was confirming new members at the 
Holy Innocents’ parish in Corte Madera, 
the clergy and congregation burst into 
spontaneous singsong. “Dyoso ki-i-yeno 
mayashi yekatona masi yano ma_ yenda 
ya kotani masiki.”” Pike was perturbed, 
but he waited to consult a diocesan com- 
mission—including a theologian, two psy- 
chiatrists, and a parish priest who prac- 
tices glossolalia—which is preparing a 
scholarly report on the subject. Then he 
held his tongue no more. 


PROTESTANTS 

Baptist Division 

Conservatives among Southern Baptists 
deeply fear that questioning the literal 
truth of the Bible will kill their church 
by scriptural anemia; liberals deeply fear 
that clinging to the literal Bible will make 
their church wither and die of a quaint 


courteous 


seems 


unreality. Last week in Kansas Cit) 
12,670 “messengers” to the annual assem 
bly of the 10.200.000-member church re 


flected this split by electing a conservative 
president and passing a string of liberally 
oriented resolutions. 


front-runner, as the assembly opened 


was the Rev. Carl Bates of Charlotte 
N.C.. who seemed to have doubts about 
the oldtime conservative religion: “Lay- 


men have a sneaking suspicion that the 
God is more than ushering 
on Sundays.” He agreed to be nominated 
then suddenly withdrew his candidacy. 
His reason: he had searched his heart and 
found that God willed it. 


Kingdom of 





CHAR 
PRESIDENT-ELECT WHITE 
What if not the Word? 


ES O'REAR 


That left the way clear for a crusading 
conservative, the Rev. K. Owen White, 
60. a Houston pastor and president of the 
Baptist General Convention of Texas. He 
won by a scant 157 votes out of more 
than 8,000 cast over a little-known, third- 
choice moderate. White was the engineer 
of the convention's repudiation of 
liberal scholarship in Baptist seminaries. 
Focus of his attack was a book called 
The Message of Genesis, by ousted Sem- 
inary Professor Ralph Elliott (Time, Nov. 
9). which cautiously asserted that parts 
of the Old Testament’s first book were 
symbolic rather than 100 literal truth, 
“The average man cares nothing about 
modern theological trends, but he knows 
he has problems in his heart.” White 
said. “What shall we preach, if we do not 
preach the Word? This is no day for 
raising questions concerning the reliability 
and authority of God's word.” 

Despite White's victory, the messengers 
thwarted other conservative hopes. In the 
first Statement of Faith since 1925. the 
convention roared approval of a para- 
graph supporting academic freedom in 
Baptis st schools, ap yproved another phrase 
speaking of the church as embracing “all 
of the redeemed of all ages.” which con 
servatives considered ecumenical in 
nature, They shunned a resolution to cen- 
sure the Kansas City’s Midwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, where Elliott 
had taught. 

The 
painful 
aging. 





1962 


too 


consensus was that the split was 

and perhaps profoundly dam- 
Said the Rev. Jess Moody of West 
Palm Beach, Fla.. a popular orator of TV 
fame: “The biggest issue is not all this 
ecclesiastical falderal. History may re- 
cord that America died because its spirit- 
ual wellsprings dried up. due to the fact 
the churches were fighting over the wrong 
issues, The gut issue is what the church 
will do to keep John. Mary, Billy and 
Susie Doe lashed to the Cross and made 
into happy servants of the Lord Christ.” 
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CONSULTANTS & DESIGNERS, INC. 


“ONE OF THE NATION'S LARGEST TECHNICAL SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS.” 





“NCR Compu-Tronic saves us 102% annually!” 


—-CONSULTANTS & DESIGNERS, INC., New York 





Electronic Computing with an Account 





Machine—solved a big problem for us mputes our payr 
“We face a complex job to develop 


and write over 1,200 pay 





weekly on the basis 


NCR PROVIDES TOTAL SYSTEMS-FROM ORIGINAL ENTRY TO FINAL REPORT 
THROUGH ACCOUNTING MACHINES, CASH REGISTERS OR ADDING MACHINES, AND DATA PROCESSING 
The National Cash Register Co. - 1,133 offices in 151 countries -79 years of helping business save money 
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Across the Pacific, the Atlantic, in Latin America and ‘Round the World, enjoy the Priceless Extra of Experience! 


Wherever in the world you travel 
youre better off with Pan Am 
—world’s most experienced airline! 


(See your Pan Am Travel Agent) 





Paris—typical ports-of-call for 50,000 "Round the World passengers last year 


Honolulu, Tokyo, Istanbul, 





"ROUND 
THE 
WORLD 


114 cities 

8O countries 

6 continents... 
stop in any time 


You can start out close to home... 

leave the U.S. from any one of 

15 cities. Your Pan Am Round-the- 
World ticket will cost as little 
as $1253*, Jet economy fare. 
Travel in a group of 15 or more 
people for only $913* Jet economy 
Group fare. 


You can fly where you want to 
fly, when you want to fly, because 
Pan Am gives you the widest 
choice of flights, routings and 
destinations the world over. 
For example, only Pan Am flies 
Jets direct from the U.S. to your 
choice of 21 European cities. 
Nearly twice as many flights as 
any other airline! From Europe, 
you can fly Pan Am Jets through 
the Middle East, on to the Orient 
and across the Pacific to Hawaii 
and home again. Or circle the globe 
in the other direction, starting 
with Hawaii. Whichever way you 
go, take as long as a year... 
stop over wherever you like 
along the way. No extra fare! 
You travel with veteran U.S. 
Jet crews—men who have been 
trained to U.S. standards, highest 
in the world. You enjoy cuisine by 
the incomparable Maxim’s of Paris 
with either an economy Rainbow | 
or first-class President Special 
ticket. And you can stop in at | 
any one of hundreds of Pan Am 
offices throughout the world and 
feel as much at home as you do 
anywhere in the U.S.A. 


New York 


*Fron 





FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 





THE THEATER 





In the Land of Hiawatha 


The building, designed by Architect 
Ralph Rapson looks as if Henry Moore 
had been doodling on it with a jigsaw. 
Through the holes of the outer facade 
peeks a structure drawn with a Mondrian 
ruler in a rectilinear austerity of charcoal 
grey, white and glass. Suspended over the 
stairs and lobbies are globes of light, a 
child's army of upside-down lollipops. 

The stage itself juts forward like a 
mammoth home plate with a blunted tip 
while a rear portico of four columns sup- 
ports an upper platform, Around this 
arena stage sweeps a C-are of 200°. some 
tiers of the 1.437 seats rising as steeply 
as bleachers, others sloping more con- 
ventionally. none more than 52 ft. from 
the playing stage. The come in 
twelve shades of color, Above hover the 


seats 


scattered grey clouds of the acoustical 
panels, some of which house the spots 
that stab the stage with light. 


Minneapolis’ Tyrone Guthrie Theater 
Midwestern home of a repertory 
pany exclusively committed to the dra- 
matic classics. is a token of light: the light 
of ever quickening U.S. cultural interest, 
and the light of a theater seeking its bet- 
ter self far from Broadway's glaringly 
commercial White Way. Two questing 
Manhattan producers, Oliver Rea and Pe- 
ter Zeisler. along with Tyrone Guthrie, 
were drawn to Minneapolis as a city im- 
mune to Broadway's 
boom-or-bust psychology. Guthrie, a rest- 
lessly inventive director, had already been 
the chief architect of Stratford, Ontario's 
successful festival. The trio found a fer- 
vent ally and a doggedly gifted fund raiser 
in Minneapolis Editor John Cowles Jr. 
Prophesied Guthrie, who carries his 6-ft. 
s-in, frame like a queen's grenadier guard 
in mufti: “Minn will come through.” 

Minn did. The T. B. Walker Founda- 
tion donated the land and a grant ol 
$400,000. The Ford Foundation added 


com- 


manic-depressive 





$337,000. A Sunday school class in Man- 
kato, Minn., sent 37¢. Out of a pyramid 
of effort, a $2. ecco theater was born. 





To keep it alive for a four-play, May 
through mid-September season costs 
$660.000. Already $331,150 has been 


raised in advance sales. 

What is the value of a classical reper- 
tory theater? In Guthrie's view, it 
playgoers the chance to see “American 
expressions of the human spirit.” As for 
actors: “How can actors develop other 
than personality cults if they don’t meas- 
ure themselves against the past?” 

How stiff a standard that is and how 
long it will take for U.S. actors to measure 
up to it were swiftly revealed on opening 
night. Director Guthrie elected to do an 
uncut Hamlet in modern dress, and he 
provided some of the eye-catchers that 
make purists accuse him of being a theat- 
rical prankster: mourners with black um- 
brellas at Ophelia’s burial; a Laertes who 
waves a revolver in Claudius’ face and a 
Claudius who gets the revolver and slyly 
pockets the cartridges, like a silent-movie 
badman. If Guthrie scramble 
his props, mixing candles with flashlights 
snap-brim fedoras with Kaiser Wilhelm 
helmets, it may be that he means to sug- 
gest the wild and whirling confusion of 
Hamlet’s brain, the visible signs of time 
uncontrollably out of joint, 

But apparently even the most forceful 
director can control only the circumfer- 
ence of Hamlet and never its center. The 
decisive tone and quality of the play 
comes from the actor who plays the title 
part. Before rehearsals began, Guthrie 
hoped to have George Grizzard reveal 
“something naked of the human condi- 
tion. I've got to get him to take off his 
‘clothes.’ ” He failed. Grizzard is a but- 
toned-up Hamlet in a_ buttoned-down 
shirt, a bland suburbanite puzzled by the 
mess he is in, but with no hint of being 
the terrible plaything of destiny. He is 
the nice boy who always got good marks 


offers 


seems to 


Grizzarp’s HAMLET 


NNEAP MORNING THIQUNE 


OPENING NiGHT AT TYRONE GUTHRIE THEATER 


Far from the Great White Way, a 


ker T HWOQnt, 
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| at Wittenberg U., never dented the family 
convertible, was engaged to that sweet 
Ophelia girl next door, and then inex- 
plicably got his name splashed all over 
the tabloids by his revolting behavior 
toward his mother and girl friend, not to 
mention that gory mass-murder spree. 
One can hear the neighbors saying, “Ham- 
let was always such a polite, quiet boy. 
['ll never understand why he did it.” 

This uncomprehending performance re- 
flects the fact that George Grizzard has 
not thought out his answer to the Hamlet 
Problen—why Hamlet waits so long to 
kill the king. While the Hamlet Problem, 
like Hamlet, defies augury, or certain so- 
lution, one pivotal surmise may be made. 
Hamlet knows the code of his society— 
revenge of a father’s murder—but he does 
not instinctively feel it. He is agonized by 
| not feeling it, tormented by the paralysis 


Here’s a new of being in which the heart’s purpose Is 


blunted by the mind's doubts. He self- 


e@ @9 consciously flogs his will to take the place 
of his instincts (“Oh, what a rogue and 
peasant slave am I!”). His delay intensi- 


fies his guilt; his guilt mounts to anguish, 


and his anguish drives him to the far edge 
| T of sanity. The moment-to-moment dan- 
t ger, tension and exhilaration of the play is 


not that Hamlet will kill the king, but 
that he will lose his reason. His silent plea 
nae ‘ is Lear's spoken “Oh, let me not be mad, 
aa bne Frigidaire way to tap the not mad, sweet heaven.” By insisting on 


being cool and levelheaded, Grizzard re- 


enormous and growmg market moves the nervous system of the play; by 
for e fficie nN t. low-cost clothes care. insisting that Hamlet be normal, he makes 


the one demand that the most complex 
character in English drama cannot meet. 


It involves the new and unique Frigidaire Rapid Drycleaners The Miser, by Moliére, the Guthrie 


that reduce investment, yet make possible more loads and more troupe’s second offering, almost visibly 
dollars per day chased away the lingering ghost of a sad 


Hamlet. Director Douglas Campbell has 

ne , . made a stylized harlequinade of Moliére’s 

... and sturdy Frigidaire Commercial Washers, proven in de- comedy of avarice, with curtsying dances 

pendable operation in thousands of establishments over the and puckish pratfalls, Halloween masks 

past five years. and wopsical hats. It is more a costume 

——_—_—_——— ball than a play. and it stresses what is 

| sheen-deep in Moliére’s wit rather than 
what is skinflinty. 

Still, in a glancing way, the master 
French comic moralist’s point does get 
made—that a sin is called deadly because 
Recognize the profit potential? Why not use the coupon so it deadens. Mock-Hero Harpagon (Hume 

you can take a closer look. Cronyn) is dead to his children’s hope of 

love. dead to his servants’ grievances, 
Tw dead to any generous stirrings of heart or 
seseeeenee i] FRIGIDAIRE °eeesesseseeees | mind. He counts the world well lost for 


FE’) oerooucr of onnenar morons money. Skittering about like a drunken 











Together they produce what more and more Americans want: 
the convenience and savings of both drycleaning and clothes 
washing at one location. 








sandpiper, Hume Cronyn is a dizzy de- 
light. His Harpagon is a sprite of the 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, Department TM-1B, cashbox, an imp of interest rates, a tooth- 


General Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio clacking, raggedy-cloaked, stringy-haired, 


Please send me information on Frigidaire Quick-Clean Centers, sciatica-plagued witch of usury. As a 
with details about equipment requirements, profit potentials, | syrup-tongued matchmaker, Zoe Caldwell 
finance planning, choice of location, store design and promotion. steals laughs from Cronyn, and is the 
yeasty comic find of the company. 

Obviously, the Guthrie troupe is off to 
a brave rather than a great start. If a 
Hamlet of this caliber were to open on 
Broadway, it would close on Saturday, 
and a slight Moliére farce would fare only 
slightly better. But that is to forget that 
Shakespeare and Moliére can rarely be 
seen on Broadway at all, and there lies the 
moral and marvel of Minneapolis. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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“..they’re going to win, 
but they aren’t going to school 
with my children.” 


Those are the words of a Birmingham garage worker. 
A sales clerk says: “I’m not in favor of Bull Connor and 
his dogs.” A management trainee says: “I guess if I 
were in their shoes I might do the same thing.” 

And a Birmingham engineer says: “‘A few weeks ago, 
I wouldn’t have thought a thing about walking down 
a street in the colored area alone, but I sure as hell 
wouldn't do it now.” 

This week’s Lire brings home with stunning impact 
the enormity of the Birmingham situation. Lire writes: 
“The pictures on these 11 pages are frightening... 
especially frightening because the gulf between black 
and white is here visibly deepened.’ Close-up photo- 
graphs transmit the sense of the Birmingham conflict 

the smoldering hatred of the Negroes . . . the 
violence of the fire hoses . . . the savagery of the guard 
dogs. 


Reprisals in Birmingham; readi- 

ness at Canaveral; romance in Ven- 
ezuela: each week, Lire focuses on the changing world 
we live in. This kind of reporting has a magnetic attrac- 
tion for the people who care about their world. People 
you like to talk to read Lire. 
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SKITCH HENDERSON 


UATESY WR. 8 wRS 


ART 





Wurtte’s “Coverep Bripce” 
Inspiration from the Hudson River Valley. 


An Architect's Art 


Stanford White sketched before he 
could spell his name. painted with lyric 
proficiency before he was out of his early 
teens. But Artist John La Farge (who 
claimed that he diverted Henry James 
from painting to writing) advised White 
that his bent was not for art but architec- 
ture: more money in it, too, and recogni- 
tion. Architect White won both, designing 
such famed monuments as Manhattan's 
Washington Arch, Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church, the Century and Metro- 
politan Clubs. and many of the buildings 
of New York University. But whenever 
he had an available moment, in summer 
trips through the Hudson River Valley 
and even during his honeymoon in Eu- 
rope. Stanford White found time to draw. 

Sometimes his sketches were nothing 
more than a two-line remembrance of the 
way a bit of hill met the sky or the 
strange slant to a tenement roof; often 
they were more explicit, recording texture 
and light as well as line. color as well as 
shape. By the time of his death in 1906. 
White had done well over a thousand 
drawings and watercolors; 40 of them were 
on view last week at Manhattan's Davis 
Galleries, exquisite if minor testaments to 
a major architect's first great love. 

A few are landscapes—simple stretches 
of rivers and mountains, with nothing 
more architectural to them than an oc- 
casional bridge or a range of steps—and 
to them White lent the best of his sense 
of color. White's skies, like Turner's, open 
on a sudden drenching spectrum, but. un- 
like Turner, the colors are never more 
than mute, White's palette, even at its 
rawest, never offered an indelicate hue: 
violet was his moodiest color. 

Most of his subjects were not plains 
but buildings; whatever the structure. 
White approached it with a painter's 
eye for the play of shadow and the effect 
of shape upon varying shape, seemingly 
as concerned with pictorial content as he 
was with underlying architecture. White's 
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buildings were of course constructed from 
the most detailed blueprints. but they 
often appear as though he had rubbed 
a lamp, pointed to a drawing, and told 
the djinni to build just that. 


Stamp Act 


The usually traditional U.S. Post Office 
Department last week recognized the ex- 
istence of contemporary art. To Uruguay- 
an-born Artist Antonio Frasconi, 44. went 
the department's $500 prize for his win- 
ning entry in a contest to pick a stamp to 
commemorate the 1ooth anniversary ol 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

Other nations prize art on stamps: 
Mexico has for decades used striking and 
sometimes beautiful work. But only with 
Postmaster General J. Edward Day has 
the U.S, strayed so radically from the 
more usual practice of using the depart- 
ment’s own generally competent. occi- 
sionally torpid designers; in 1961 the de- 
partment reproduced a painting by Fred- 
eric Remington and in 1962 one by Wins- 
low Homer. National Gallery Director 
John Walker persuaded Day to try a live 
artist this year, got Art News magazine 
to give $soo to each of the contestants 
chosen to enter. The five artists—Buck- 
minster Fuller, Herbert Bayer. Josef Al- 
bers. Bradbury Thompson and Frasconi 
—were brought to the capital for a tour 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
to learn the limitations of the depart- 
ment’s presses. They submitted a total of 
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FrAscoNnt’s WINNER 
A precedent from Mexico. 





14 entries. all designs intended to put the 
abstract theme of science in accurate and 
artistic context. To Winner Frasconi, 
chosen by a three-man committee after 
four hours of deliberation, goes not only 
an additional $s00 but also the distinc- 
tion of seeing his work reprinted 120 mil- 
lion times next fall; for a man best known 
as a printmaker. with editions limited to 
yo or 50, this may be a unique ordeal. 


Grandada 


Hemingway took him to the boxing 
matches; Duchamp beat him at chess. 
Brancusi entertained him by playing the 
violin. Cocteau by a drum recital, C 
trude Stein by letting Alice B. Toklas 
cook him lunch, And this was fit tribute 
to the wiry young expatriate American 
who not only made artful photographs of 
his Paris friends but also created a series 
of “objects” —tacks fastened to a flatiron, 
a picture of the human eye to a metro- 
nome—that shook the salons of the ‘20s 
with cries of ecstasy and reverence. Yet 
Man Ray wanted fame as a painter, not 
as a photographer or constructor, and he 
spent decades trying to win it, The cur- 
rent exhibition of his paintings at Man- 
hattan’s Cordier & Ekstrom Gallery shows 
that his very genius—his gifts of inven- 
tion and humor—barred him from be- 
coming an artist of serious value. 

Over the years, Ray adopted whatever 
ism was the going one at the time, adding 
to each a fast-growing repertory of stock 
techniques: the placement of the curious 
(whether an object. texture or color) next 
to the ordinary, the abrupt disordering of 
space. an almost mannerist play of light. 
He jumped like a child at hopscotch from 
Fauvism to cubism to Dadaism to. sur- 
realism, but it was Dada that shaped him 
most. He was one of the few American 
members of the original school, and for 
him it never really died: his determined 
disrespect for the materials of art and 
deep attention to the ideas that art can 
shape lend the current collection its sav- 
ing measure of excitement. 

In Optical Hopes and Illusions, bicycle 
riders ride cross-canvas to turn into eye- 
glasses. Efcetera seems nothing more than 
a row of bright blue buildings, ends up 
spelling out its title. Making the Fur Fly, 
Ray's homage to Georges Braque. glues 
a bird-shaped piece of pelt on a_ solid 
background. Signature looks to be a single 
building, but at the proper distance its 
doors and windows spell the artist's name 
and its eaves the date. 

Jokes all, they are, and technically in- 
debted to other painters. Ramapo Hills 
owes flagrant credit to Franz Marc, Le 
Pont Neuf to Giorgio de Chirico, Kiki 
to Modigliani, others to Braque. Léger. 
Picasso and Magritte. Yet they have 
much beyond mockery that is their own: 
enough original sensitivity and so abun- 
dant a measure of spontaneity that it 
almost begins not to matter that the 
method is imprecise or the execution slap- 
dash, There is gimmickry in the world, 
says Man Ray. and it takes a thousand 
vital shapes. At 72, he holds to his course, 
which is to record the puns and anagrams 
of everyday life. 
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MAN _ RAY: 


Nostalgic Retrospective 





LADYLIKE PORTRAIT of Kiki, saucy and popu- 
lar Paris model in days just after World War I, was 
done in 1923 during artist’s and model’s romance. 
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LE PONT NEUF,” painted in catches the delight and surprise of 
1954 With hint of surrealist per- architecture of Paris where ‘Artist 
spective and dramatic highlighting Ray has worked since Dada days 








New brilliance for records... 


Have you ever had trouble with dust clinging to your phonograph records clogging the grooves, collect- 
ing on the needle, and spoiling the most carefully reproduced sound? That happens when a record builds 
up static electricity and becomes a magnet for dust every time it’s played. ® But Union Carbide scientists 
have found a way to end this nuisance. Into the vinyl plastic developed for records, they have built a 
special anti-static agent. Already more than 50 million stereo records have been produced from this 
improved plastic. ® Ever since the creation of the first vinyl phonograph record, Union Carbide has 
worked closely with the leaders in the record industry to achieve the brilliant high-fidelity available to 
you today. Vinyl is one of the important family of BAKELITE brand plastics, which includes phenolics, 


styrenes, epoxies, polyethylenes, and polypropylenes. Pioneers in plastics for more than 50 years, the 








people of Union Carbide are continuing their research in these useful materials. 
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THERAPY 
Relief of Pain 


The operation for breast cancer ap- 
peared to have been successful, but the 
patient developed unbearable pain in her 
right arm. Some of the many doctors she 
consulted were convinced that her cancer 
must have recurred—but they could not 
find it, Others blamed her pain on an emo- 
tional (“hysterical”) reaction—but they 
could not help her either, Still, the woman 
was more fortunate than most people who 
have severe, unyielding pain: she was 
able to go to the University of Wash- 
ington’s pain clinic in Seattle. There, a 
team of experts found that her arm nerves 
had been scarred by “cobalt-bomb” radi- 
ation after surgery. The pain was relieved 
by alcohol injections that killed the at- 
fected nerves. 

The case was one more reminder that 
finding an effective treatment for pain 
can become one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of medicine. Even after doctors 
have done their best in dealing with an 
injury or a disease, the patient may still 
suffer pain so severe and persistent that 
it dominates his life and distorts his 
personality, Sometimes the pain persists 
because the disease itself is incurable. 
Often there is no disease at all, and the 
pain is in the mind. But either way, even 
the wisest of physicians cannot handle 
many cases of intractable pain by him- 
self. Diagnosis is too tricky, and some 
of the medical and surgical techniques 
for treatment are beyond him. 

Little Bit, Big Stride. At the Seattle 
clinic, Dr, John J. Bonica and Dr. Lowell 
White have collected all available data 
on the causes of pain and the treatments 
for it. And to make sure that the patient 
who needs an unusual treatment can get 
it, a team of specialists in anesthesiology, 
neurosurgery, radiation treatment. physi- 
atry (physical medicine), orthopedics and 
psychiatry has been assembled. Some- 
times, only two or three of these physi- 
cians have to be called in to diagnose a 
case of stubbornly resistant pain and to 
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FAUL ¥. THOMAS 


SPECIALISTS AT SEATTLE CLINIC® 
How much is real? 


lay out a course of treatment. But for 
the toughest cases, the whole group meets 
to thresh them out. 

“The management of pain is time- 
consuming and frustrating,” says Dr. 
Bonica. “It may take a week or ten days 
just to get a diagnosis. Treatment is 
likely to be slow, especially if it is psycho- 
therapy. And not all the patients can be 
cured, But if we can help half of them, 
and relieve the pain of the others even a 
little bit, it is a great stride forward,” 

Most obvious candidates for the pain 
clinic's exhaustive care are victims of 
cancer. Anesthesiologist Bonica points out 
that many of the 200,000 Americans a 
year who die of cancer spend their last 
few days, weeks or months in agony. But 
they are by no means the only ones who 
suffer. Back injuries, fractures, some kinds 
of sprains, bursitis and a variety of other 
arthritic disorders, muscular rheumatism 
kidney stones and diseases of the pan- 
creas and gall bladder can all cause dis- 
abling pain. 

Body & Mind. Treatments are as varied 
as causes, says Dr. Bonica. Barbiturates 
have their place; so have the narcotics, 
though these are so easy to use that they 
are often misused. For some pains, the 
prescription is heat. For others, cold. For 
some, exercise. For others, X rays. And 
for many of the most severe cases, the 
only treatment is an operation on a nerve 
to cut the pathways by which sensations 
are transmitted to the brain. Some treat 
ments are only temporary “nerve blocks.” 
In others, nerves have to be completely 
severed by the neurosurgeon’s knife. 

With every patient, the pain-clinic 
team has to answer two basic questions. 
How much of the unbearable pain is 
really the physical sensation. the pain 
itself? How much of it is reaction to the 
pain, a far more complex and elusive 
psychophysiological process? These are 
questions, says Dr. Bonica. that many 
more medical men should be asking them- 
selves. But in all the U. there are 
only two or three clinics like Seattle's. 
There should be many more. says Dr. 
Bonica—at least one in every major medi- 
cal center—because pain is the common 
denominator in virtually all human ills. 

















REHABILITATION 
Return from the Womb 


Jerome Meyer was 37. and greving at 
the temples, but he was curled up like a 
fetus, with his knees locked against his 
chest, his arms curled around his knees. 
He had to be spoon-fed and diapered by 
his mother, who wheeled him around in a 
barrow that served as an oversize peram- 
bulator. Unlike the normal baby of which 
he was a gross and ghastly caricature, 
Meyer could not even crawl. He was like 
that for 22 years—until late last year, 
when he was wheeled into Minneapolis’ 
Kenny Rehabilitation Institute.t 

Jerome Meyer's story might have been 
invented as an illustrative example for a 
textbook of Freudian psychology. Only 
child of a dirt-poor couple in backwoods 


From left: Anesthesiologist William F, Ken 
nedy Jr., Neurosurgeon Lowell E. White Jr., 
Anesthesiologist John J jonica, Radiologist 
Robert G, Parker, Orthopedic Surgeon D. Kay 
Clawson, Psychiatrist Herbert S, Ripley, Surgeon 


John K,. Stevenson 


* A rehabilitation center named for the late 
Nursing Sister Elizabeth Kenny, who devised 
active treatments to restore polio-crippled limbs 
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Dr. Price & Patient MEYER 
Mother liked him as he was. 
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He didn’t insure 
his car through an 
independent agent 


& 





Sti | 


He bought what he thought was) w hich judges and juries often 
enough insurance. But he had no- award these days. Because he 
body to tell him how much was — represents several companies, an 
enough. And he was sued for many independent agent is free to an- 
thousand dollars more than his  alyze your needs and select the 


coverage. right insurance for you, in the 
Can this happento you? Nobody — right amounts. 
can prevent your being sued, but Anindependent insurance agent 
your independent takes the big worries 
agent can help you out of insurance, So 
prevent being  finan- look for this seal when 
cially ruined by a you insure your car, 
damage suit. An YOUR ndependent home or business. 
independent agent Iesuranuct AGENT Only an independent 
knows the amounts agent can display it. 
“gteves/ rou ‘e. 
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MR MODERN TRAVELLER 
CHARGE IT 
ANYTOWN ANYWHERE 
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Where can you use it ©. 


More than 25,000 locations now honor your Air Travel Card, 
including virtually all the scheduled airlines, car rental agencies, 
plus leading hotels, motels and restaurants. Fact is, it’s the 
world’s most honored credit card. 

A Personal Credit Directory lists all the places you can use your 
Air Travel Card. Ask your favorite airline for one today. 





northern Wisconsin, Jerome was none too 
bright, but otherwise little different from 
neighboring children until he was 15. 
Then his parents sent him to live on an 
uncle’s farm so that he would be closer to 
school. Almost at once. Jerome began 
coughing so much he was taken to a hos- 
pital. But he was soon released. Then he 
drew his knees up and nobody could 
straighten him out. Mary Meyer quickly 
reclaimed her crippled darling and devot- 
ed her life to caring for him. Jerome's 
father. Vincent. a sometime carpenter 
did his part by making a wooden cart in 
which the boy could be wheeled around. 

"This Big Lug." For two decades, the 
three Meyers acted out their self-imposed 
roles, Then Vincent Meyer died. Mary 
Meyer moved to Rice Lake, lived on wel- 
fare and her husband's World War I vet- 
eran’s pension. and told the neighbors 
that Jerome had had polio. One day, aging 
and herself infirm, she trundled Jerome 
into the Rice Lake office of Dr. James F. 
Maser, She thought her son was anemic. 

“He sure wasn't anemic,” says Dr. 
Maser. “and we didn’t think much of the 
polio story. And with this big lug lying 
around on that cart, everybody felt sorry 
for his poor little hunchbacked mother.” 
It took welfare officials a long time to 
persuade Mrs, Meyer that Jerome should 
go to the Kenny Institute. 

With warm baths and painful stretch- 
ing exercises, the physical therapists man- 
aged to loosen Meyer's limbs a little. But 
not until after a psychiatrist had hyp- 
notized Meyer did his knees unlock; even 
then they stayed in a go° bend. By this 
time, the doctors were sure that Meyer's 
original troubles had been emotional. The 
spasms that had bundled him into help- 
lessness 22 years before were his uncon- 
scious solution to the shock of being re- 
moved from his mother’s protectiveness. 
They were the closest he could come to a 
“return to the womb,” and guaranteed him 
against ever again being expelled. 

Faith in What? Aiter Jerome Meyer 
learned to scoot up and down the insti- 
tute’s corridors in his wheelchair, it was 
time for corrective surgery. But Mrs. Mey- 
er protested: “We don't believe in sur- 
gery. We believe in faith healing.” The 
statement did not ring true. Mary Meyer 
was a Roman Catholic. and to Kenny 
psychologists she was really saying that 
she wanted to keep Jerome as a helpless 
baby. She had told them: “TI like him just 
the way he is.” With the help of priests 
doctors of her own faith persuaded Mary 
Meyer to approve the operations that 
Jerome needed. 

Fortnight ago. Orthopedic Surgeon 
Wesley Burnham spent three hours at St. 
Barnabas’ Hospital. lengthening tendons 
it the hips and knees that had been 
shrunk by long disuse. It is almost cer- 
tain, Dr. Mary Price says now, that after 
two or three months of more physical 
therapy Meyer will walk again. The man 
who spent more than half his life as a 
baby may yet be able to take a job ina 
sheltered workshop. If so, he will cut the 
umbilical cord and his mother’s apron 
strings at the same ume. 
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For your growing needs, let your fingers do the walking! You'll find 

that thumbing through the Yellow Pages helps you find exactly what 

you want. Read the ads for information on any product or service, Yellow Pages 
brand names, store locations and hours. Shop the Yellow Pages way! [ics 








Wortp Topper WHITTAKER 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
"Yes, | Will" 


The letters formed an elegant chronicle 
of hope and hardship, ambition and an- 
guish. written by a plain man who looked 
only up. In the moonlight, Jim Whittaker 
wrote to his mother. “this is the most 
beautiful mountain in the world.” “On- 
ward and upward,” he wrote to his brother 
despite his sorrow at the death of a fellow 
climber. “I've been an individual enough 
of my life,” he wrote to his wife, Blanc he. 
“The important thing is that someone 
makes it. I'll be happy to go as high as 
I can or as high as I am permitted to 
go—cither one.” Last week his family 
the U.S. and the world learned that James 
Warren Whittaker, 34. had gone as high 
as a man can and still cling to earth. 
From Katmandu, Nepal, came word that 
it was Whittaker, together with a Sherpa 
guide named Nwang Gombu.* who plant 
ed a U.S. flag at the summit of Mount 
Everest on May 1. 

The Best in a Person. Manager of a 
Seattle store that mountaineering 
equipment, towering (6 ft, 5 m., 210 Ibs.) 
Jim Whittaker started climbing as a Boy 
Scout in the early 1940s. By the time he 
and his twin brother Lou high 
school, they were expert enough to join 
Seattle's Mountain Rescue Council. The 
twins spent college summers guiding foot 


sells 


were in 


sore tourists up the steep slopes of 14,405- 


it. Mount Rainier; in all, they scaled 
Rainier something like zo times. Three 

\ nephew of Tenzing Norkey, the famous 
Sherpa whe accompanied Sic Edmund Hillary 
on the first successful Everest ascent in 1953 
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Wire BLancue & Kips 
A miracle. 


years ago. Jim and Lou were members of 
an ill-fated expedition that got stranded 
for four days on Alaska’s 20.320-ft. Mount 
McKinley when one of the climbers 
slipped and pulled the others (who were 
roped to him) down a steep slope; only 
the Whittakers’ superb physical condi- 
tion and mountaineering skill pulled them 
through. “Mountain climbing brings out 
the best in a person,” Jim Whittaker in- 
sisted. “It forces him to try to get some- 
thing normally beyond his reach.” Ex- 
amined by a_ psychologist before they 
left for Nepal. each member of the U.S. 
Everest expedition was asked the same 
pointed question “Will you get to the 
top?” Most of the men said. “T certainly 
hope so” or “I'll do my best.” Said Jim 
Whittaker: “Yes, I will.” 

He did—but he lost 30 Ibs. during the 
six-week-long climb. On the final day, the 
temperature was a numbing — 30 F. Gale- 
force winds lashed Everest’s face as Whit- 
taker and Gombu said goodbye to Ex- 
pedition Leader Norman Dyhrenfurth at 
28.100 ft. and began to work their way to 
the summit, 928 ft. above. It was, said 
Dyhrenfurth, “a miracle’ that the two 
men made it. Whittaker and Gombu 
stayed at the summit 30 minutes, enjoy- 
ing the view (they could pick out Rong- 
buk Monastery, 11.000 it. below) and 
snapping photos to authenticate their as- 
cent. Then they went back down to tell 
Dyhrenfurth the news. 

Bound to Change. At week's end the 
final chapter of the Everest climb was 








being written. Two other U.S. assault 
leams were on the mountain. One five- 
man squad was struggling toward the 


summit by way of Everest’s West Ridge 

a route that has never been attempted 
Another four-man team was try- 
ing to retrace Whittaker’s path up the 
South Col. But to Jim Whittaker be 
longed the honor of being the first Amer- 


hetore. 


ican ever to set foot on the top of the 
world. change will come out ot 
all this.” said his wife last week. “I can't 
imagine Jim going to work and coming 
home again and having 
porch, just like before.” 


Some 


dinner on the 


GOLF 
More Jack for Jack 


“A man wants to improve at anything 
he does.” said Jack Nicklaus. “And I'm 
certainly not doing my best.” 

It was the sort of sincere, sensible thing 
any young man might say if he was just 
23 and had practically his whole life ahead 
of him. But coming from Nicklaus, it 
sent a surge of dismay through the battle- 
scarred ranks of golf’s professionals. In 


the space of eleven short months Jack 
(“Baby Beef”) Nicklaus has won the 
U.S. Open (prize: $15,000) the World 


Series of Golf ($50,000), the Seattle Open 
($4,300). the Portland Open ($3,500) the 
Palm Springs Golf Classic ($9.000). and 
the Masters ($20,000). He has collec ted a 
paycheck in all but two ot the 37 pro- 
fessional tournaments he has entered. and 
he has finished among the top ten in 24. 
Last week, in the Las Vegas Tournament 
of Champions, Jack Nicklaus—doggone 

him anyway—got richer still. 
Ah. but the way he did it. On opening 
day at the 7.073-yd. Desert Inn Country 
his second tee shot strayed 





Club course 
from the fairway and conked a spectator 
on the head. That rattled the spectator. 
Not Jack. He paused briefly to comfort 
the injured bystander, drilled an iron to 
the green and neatly two-putted for a 
birdie four. He then birdied five of the 
next twelve holes. bogeyed only once and 
clomped up to the 15th, a so1-yd. dog-leg 
left. with six under par on his scorecard. 
A drive like a German 88 carried him 305 
yds. down the fairway, a crisp No. 4 iron 
nicked the green—and a curling 35-ft. 
putt plunked in the cup for an eagle three. 
Score for the day; a record eight-under- 
par 64 that gave him a two-stroke lead 





Gotrer NICKLAUS 
A cash reaister. 
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IN JACK DANIEL’S COUNTRY, a sharp axe and a hill full 


of Tennessee whiskey trees can put a hard-working man in business. 


The Lynchburg Hardware Store sells fine axes for $7.59, 
With a good one, a man can make some money 

by helping furnish hard maple from high ground to 
the Jack Daniel Distillery. You see, 

we Charcoal Mellow every drop 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


6 


DROP 


6 


BY DROP 


of our whiskey to a rare sippin’ 





smoothness. [That means 
seeping it down through 10 feet of rick-burned, 
hard maple charcoal. And these men can tell you 


that calls for a lot of Tennessee whiskey trees. 





y, Lem Motlow, Prop., Ine. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN, 





you can park a Cushman Truckster® 


You can park a Cushman three-wheeled Truckster® where 
there is no parking space for an ordinary four-wheeled truck 
—three wheels are easy to maneuver. And the compact size 
of a Cushman Truckster lets your delivery people take advan- 
tage of the smallest space—between cars on the street, or 
squeezed into a 4-foot space on the side of an alley. Cushman 
Trucksters help you cut driving and delivery time, increase 
the number of deliveries in a day, and make fast frequent 
deliveries in congested areas. 


With payloads up to 800 pounds and power to spare, and 
gas consumption down to just pennies a day, Cushman 
Trucksters are the answer for hundreds of city delivery prob- 
lems. Ask your Cushman Dealer for a free demonstration 
today, or write direct for complete information. 





For any on-street delivery purpose, Cushman 
three-wheeled vehicles make the most economi- 
cal sense. Low initial cost, plus care-free main- 
tenance spell savings for city delivery uses. 


For years, Cushman Scooters have been first 
choice of the mobile set. For sheer fun, the 
Cushman Silver Eagle remains unmatched; test- 
ride one today at your Cushman Dealer's! 


Check the Yellow Pages for your Cushman Dealer under “Trucks, Industrial” 
or “Motor Scooters” or write direct for complete information. 


CUSHMAN MOTORS 


“the big name in little wheels” 


956 NORTH 216T LINCOLN, NEBRASKA —¢ A DIVISION OF OUTBOARD MARINE COMPORATION 
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over Defending Champion Arnold Palmer. 
Nobody got any closer, Over the next 
three days, Nicklaus shot rounds of 68. 
z2 and 69; he had only one three-putt 
green in the entire tournament. and his 
72-hole total of 273 was five strokes better 
than those of Runners-up Palmer and 
Tony Lema, not to mention 15 strokes 
better than par. The victory was worth 
$13,000 in silver dollars, which swelled 
his 1963 winnings to $52.715 (v- $32.496 
for Lema, $31.375 for Palmer). Then it 
was off to the Colonial National Invita- 
tion at Fort Worth, where the winner’s 
purse is $12,000. Naturally. Texas odds- 
makers made him a 4 to 1 favorite. 


BASEBALL 
Attaboy, Gramps! 


A lot of ballplayers have their grand- 
parents rooting for them. It will not be 
long before Stanley Frank Musial can 
spot his grandchildren in the stands, At 
42, the St. Louis Cardinal outfielder is the 
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SLUGGER MUSIAL 
A statistic. 


oldest active player in the major leagues; 
he has a 23-year-old son (who plans a 
career in business or the Army instead of 
baseball) and a daughter-in-law who is 
expecting a baby in August. But Stan the 
Man is not quite ready for the rocking 
chair. 

Under the lights in St. Louis last week. 
Musial abruptly uncoiled from his cork- 
screw stance, stepped into a pitch thrown 
by the Dodgers’ Bob Miller. and cracked 
it into the Busch Stadium bleachers. It 
was his 465th home run, and together 
with 717 doubles and 175 triples, it gave 
him a lifetime total of 1.357 extra-base 
hits—breaking Babe Ruth’s alltime rec- 
ord. After 21 seasons in the majors. Mu- 
sial holds or shares 55 records in all, in- 
cluding National League marks for most 
games played (2.923), most times at bat 
(10.699). most base hits (3.459), most 
total bases (6,021). He is a three-time 
Most Valuable Player, has played in 23 
All-Star games, and his lifetime batting 
average (.333) is the best in the big 
leagues. Only the Hall of Fame awaits. 
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Who keeps things flowing in oil? 


Crane does ... with more of the basic 
bits that make up a modern flow control 
system than anyone else can supply. 


Consider, for instance, this huge two- 
port slide valve at Sun Oil’s 84,000- 
barrel-a-day cat cracker in Marcus Hook, 
Pa. It replaces a seal pot normally used 
but far slower to by-pass the flow of 
co gas 

Made by Crane’s Chapman Division, 
it's the largest valve of its type in the 
world—108 inches in diameter and 62,000 
Ibs. Yet a touch of a button operates it. 


ENGINEERED PRODUCTS GROUP: VALV PUM 
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his giant valve is a good example of 
what happens when the Crane Flow 
Control Engineer steps into the petro- 
leum picture. 

The ‘‘Total System’’ Approach. Only 
from him can industry get such a com- 
plete single source of the basics of a 
modern flow-control system. 

He has the valves. For any purpose. 

He has the special water treatment 
equipment. 

He has more than 25,000 different 
pump types and modifications to help 


CRANE 
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move any fluid from here to there. 

And virtually every kind of piping to 
carry it. 

Most important, he has the latest elec 
tronic controls to make the whole thing 
work smoothly. 

So if you're in oil—or power or paper 
or whatever—just remember this: 

If it flows, Crane can handle it 

All of it. 

All the way. 

Crane Co., New York 22, N. Y. and 
Crane Canada Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 





Light makes fewer rejects 


(General Electric makes the difference in light) 


v can factory owners have fewer product rejects, 
more accurate workmanship, reduce accidents, 
eliminate eye strain, and boost employee morale 
with only a token investment? The answer is through 
better lighting systems. e The right lighting can 
increase production up to 25%, and a production 


gain of only 1 to 2% can pay for its total cost. 


The reason is better lamps developed by General 
Electric. Lamps that have greater light output, 
last longer, and save you money. e There’s a General 
Electric lamp idea that can help your business, no 
matter what it is. You'll find three examples on 
the right. Remember, light makes the difference— 


General Electric makes the difference in light. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
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These General Electric lamps 
make the difference 








The most powerful fluorescent. The G-E 
Power Groove* gives more light at lowest 
installed cost for office, store and factories 
than any fluorescent available. How? Its 
shape is dented so you get nine feet of 
arc stream in an eight foot tube. The result 
is more light, in fact 15,000 lumens. 





More light and longer life. One of the most 
popular eight-foot lamps made by General 
Electric is the High Output. We increased 
its lumen output from 8,200 to 8,500 mak- 
ing it the second most powerful fluorescent 
available—behind the Power Groove. And 
last year, its rated life was increased from 
7,500 to 9,000 hours. 


Pp) <I} 


Lamps that last 4 years. You can relamp 
just once every 4 years with today’s General 
Electric Bonus Mercury lamps which are 
life-rated in excess of 16,000 hours. You 
don't sacrifice light, either. The clear 400- 
watt Bonus Mercury lamp still delivers 
87% of initial light output at 16,000 hours. 


Whatever your business, there's a G-E lamp 
that can improve your lighting system. 
Contact your distributor or write General 
Electric Company, Large Lamp Department 
C-318, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


*Registered trademark of General Electric 
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MILESTONES 





Married. Peter Snell. 24. New Zea- 
land’s world record holder for the mile 
and half mile; and Sally Turner, 20, his 
longtime sweetheart; in Papakura, N.Z. 


Married. Carol Burnett, 28, TV come- 
dienne; and Joseph Hamilton, 34. TV pro- 
ducer, who divorced his wife of 15 years 
(eight children) the day before; both for 
the second time; in Juarez, Mexico. 





Marriage Revealed. Mary Ure. 30, 
British stage and screen actress (Look 
Back in Anger); and Robert Shaw, 35 
actor (The Caretaker) and novelist (The 
Hiding Place); both for the second time; 
in Amersham, Bucks, April 13. Later last 
week, Actress Ure announced the birth of 
their daughter; in London, April 29. 


Divorced. By Stirling Moss, 33. Brit- 
ain’s recently retired auto racing cham- 
pion: Katherine Stuart Molson Moss, 27. 
who left him in 1959, unable to stand the 
racing pace; on uncontested grounds of 
desertion; after five years of marriage, no 
children; in London. 


Died. Eugene Alan (“Big Daddy”) 
Lipscomb, 31, fearsome all-pro colossus 
(6 ft. 6 in., 288 lbs., 7-ft. arm spread) for 
the Baltimore Colts from 1956 to 
and then for the Pittsburgh Steelers, the 
“fastest big, big man” in football; of sus- 
pected narcotics poisoning; in Baltimore. 
Someone once asked him why he solicit- 
ously helped up the opponents he had 
flattened. “I don’t want people or kids 
to think Big Daddy is a cruel man,” he 
explained. 


Died. Mohammed Khemisti, 32, Al- 
geria’s young Foreign Minister, a staunch 
backer and longtime friend of Premier 
ben Bella, who put aside old hatreds to be- 
come the prime architect of Algeria’s post- 
revolutionary cooperation with France, 
winning himself the high respect of West- 
ern diplomats; of a head wound received 
24 days earlier when an insane Moslem 
shot him at point-blank range; in Algiers. 


1960 


Died. Dr. Harold Fred Dorn, 56, stat- 
istician of the U.S. National Institutes 
of Health whose 1958 study of 198.926 
service veterans showed an increase among 
smokers in the number of deaths due to 
lung cancer (six times as many deaths for 
all smokers, nine times as many for ciga- 
rette smokers), and led to the U.S. Public 
Health Service's acknowledgement in 1959 
that cigarettes were a cause of cancer; of 
cancer of the kidney; in Bethesda, Md. 


Died. Wilfred Theodore (“Ted”) 
Weems, 62, bandleader and creator of the 
“businessman's bounce.” which carried 
him to the top of the bigtime in the “30s 
and again briefly in 1947 when his Heart- 
aches was a surprise smash, bringing the 
flappers-turned-matrons back for just one 
more go-round; of a pulmonary emphyse- 
ma; in Tulsa, Okla. 


Died. Meyrich Edward Clifton James, 
65, British character actor who played his 
greatest role in 1944 just before D-day 
when he fooled the Germans into believing 
that he was Field Marshal Bernard Mont- 
gomery on an inspection tour of North 
Africa and that the invasion was therefore 
still some time away; after a long illness; 
in Worthing, Sussex. 


Died. Per Jacobsson, 69, managing di- 
rector of the International Monetary 
Fund: of a heart attack; in London 
(see WorLp BUSINESS). 


Died. René Fiilép-Miller, 72, multi- 
faceted biographer (Rasputin: The Holy 
Devil, 1928). historian (The Power and 
Secret of the Jesuits, 1930), novelist 
(The Night of Time, 1955) and student 
of psychology, philosophy and Commu- 
nism, a Hungarian-born pharmacist’s son 
who journeyed to Leningrad in 1923 where 
he studied in Pavlov’s Institute of Ex- 
perimental Medicine while observing Bol- 
shevism’s early years, then went to Vienna 
in 1927 to study with Freud for a year 
before joining a colony of Greek hermit 
monks, and in 1930 came to the U.S. 
where he settled, finally becoming a lec- 
turer in sociology at Manhattan's Hunter 
College from 1954 to 1962; of pneumonia; 


in Hanover, N.H. 


Died. Edgar Montillion Woolley, 74, 
onetime Yale drama professor whose mag- 
nificent white beard (“the historic trade- 
mark of genius”) and outrageously im- 
perial mien made him the perfect Man 
Who Came to Dinner, a role he first 
played on Broadway in 1939, continued on 
stage, screen, TV and in private for the 
rest of his life; of kidney and_ heart 
ailments; in Albany, N.Y. 


Died. Sir Howard Morley Robertson 
74. president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects from 1952 to 1954, 
a curiously two-sided architect who re- 
mained firmly on the side of tradition in 
such sound and solid buildings as the 
British pavilions at four international ex- 
hibitions and the New Royal Horticultur- 
al Hall in London, but gained his great- 
est fame as a highly progressive teacher of 
the ’20s and “30s, encouraging his students 
to follow the emerging modern architec- 
ture that he never employed in his own 
work; after a long illness; in London, 


Died. Theodore von Karman, 81, pre- 
mier aerodynamicist; of a heart attack; 
in Aachen, West Germany (see SCIENCE). 


Died. Jacques Guerlain, 88, longtime 
co-director (with his late brother Pierre) 
of Maison Guerlain, a leisure-time col- 
lector of French impressionists, who in 
the family tradition personally oversaw 
the development of all new perfumes 
among them such best-sellers as L’Heure 
Bleue. Mitsouko, Shalimar: after a long 
illness: in Paris. 
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STUDENTS 
The Hounds of Spring 


“They have a good time, that Prince- 
ton crowd.” mused New Jersey Governor 
Richard J. Hughes as a barrage of cherry 
bombs blitzed the gubernatorial front 
lawn. That Princeton crowd, a mob of 
1,500 students, was launching the 1963 
Intercollegiate Spring Riot Season by 
burning benches, smashing railroad cars, 
tipping Volkswagens. and rending fences. 
Then off to nearby Westminster Choir 
College. where from dormitory windows 
some of the girls defended their honor by 
tossing out panties and others by tossing 
out potted plants. When the bonfires 
cooled next morning. 14 of Princeton's 
fiercest Tigers were booked and bailed. 


PRINCETON SCHOLARS AT WoRK 
The sappy got socked. 


“Shocking.” said Princeton President Rob- 
ert F. Goheen, whose wrought-iron fence 
was shorter by 30 ft. after the rum- 
pus. Philosophized Governor Hughes: “It’s 
spring, and the sap begins to run.” 

The annual undergraduate sugaring-off 
rites scorched the ivy elsewhere in the 
league. At Yale, tipped-off police hoped 
to forfend a fracas by locking the fresh- 
men inside the Old Campus. But the 
freshmen broke out, chanting “We want 
sex. we want sex,” as they streaked for a 
dormitory occupied by women graduate 
students. The graduate girls peered out 
the windows and smiled tolerant, grown- 
up smiles. Then the demonstrators headed 
for New Haven’s Taft Hotel where po- 
lice resorted to billy-whacking and pistol- 
packing to herd them back to Old Eli. 
Score: 17 arrested, one hospitalized. 

In Providence, the vernal urge for lin- 
gerie led marauding Brown University 
students to congeneric Pembroke College. 
Said Dean Rosemary Pierell: “It’s the 
first time in 16 years that a horde of 
Brown men has managed to reach the 
upper floors of a Pembroke dormitory.” 
It took Providence police with Birming- 
ham-type dogs to quell the brouhaha else- 
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where in town. Eight Brown rioters were 
arrested, but the chief injuries were sus- 
tained by two policemen and a bystander. 
One cop was hit with a rock and the other 
suffered the unkindest cut of all: he was 
bitten by his own dog. 


Down-to-Earth Idealism 

Northern collegians have in recent years 
gone South on freedom rides, tried to 
integrate Louisiana lunch counters, been 
shot at for helping Negro voter registra- 
tion in Georgia. Out of such idealistic 
activism, so. strikingly missing in the 
apathetic "sos, has come a more down- 
to-earth student project. The newest task 
is tutoring thousands of Northern Negro 
children who lack the skill or the incentive 
to keep up in school. A timely push from 
a collegian can change their lives and the 
tutor’s as well. 

Such is the aim of the Northern Stu- 
dent Movement, a loose-knit, Yale-based 
fraternity of 2,200 collegians at so cam- 
puses, from M.I.T. to Oberlin to Swarth- 
more. They give several nights a week to 
tutoring about 3.500 Negro youngsters in 
cities all over the Northeast. Results have 
been undramatically good. In Philadel- 
phia, a survey of 240 kids showed 50°, of 
them doing “a little better” in school and 
41% doing “much better.” In Hartford, 
Conn., 13-year-old Pearley-Mae Sampson 
has hiked her average from C to B under 
the guidance of Trinity College Senior 
Henry Whitney, 21. In Harlem. Tutor 
Carl Anthony took a seventh-grader with 
third-grade reading ability and in two 
weeks helped her to get 90 on a seventh- 
grade spelling test. Step by step, the kids 
are getting with it. 

Countryman & Co. The main force be- 
hind N.S.M. is its paid ($50 a week) 
director, Peter Countryman, an intense 
Chicagoan of 21 who normally would have 
been a senior at Yale this year. Country- 
man got stirred by Southern Negro stu- 
dent sit-ins in 1961, began to see the aca- 
demic world as “pretty sterile.” Cutting 
classes, Countryman in two weeks collect- 
ed 6.000 books for a hard-pressed Negro 
college in Virginia, wound up spearhead- 
ing a Northern campus fund drive for sit- 
ins. He dropped out of Yale to run N.S.M. 
because “I felt a call to do it.” 

Last summer Countryman & Co. set up 
classes for the school-less Negro young- 
sters of Virginia's Prince Edward Coun- 
ty, and also tackled North Philadelphia, 
where the high school dropout rate is 
60% and only 24% of the kids get to col- 
lege. N.S.M. recruited 175 tutors (includ- 
ing about 7o Negroes) at colleges from 
Amherst to Sarah Lawrence, put them 
to work with 375 youngsters for four 
hours a week all summer. One by-product : 
Countryman’s marriage to Tutor Joan 
Cannaday, a Negro Sarah Lawrence grad- 
uate and daughter of a Philadelphia high 
school guidance counselor. 

Building Confidence. In Hartford this 
year, N.S.M.’s 100 tutors from Trinity 
and other colleges have worked with 300 
kids in evening sessions at three high 





schools. Hartford Seminary Student Peter 
Morrill, 22, who says that “this is the 
only way to actualize the things in the 
Bible.” set up a shabby N.S.M. office 
in Hartford's heavily Negro North End. 
Going beyond tutoring, Morrill and 25 
co-workers get people to the polls and 
campaign against rent gouging. “We're 
showing these people they have a chance,” 
says Joe Norman, 18, a Negro student at 
the Hartford Art School. 

Countryman, who is duly wary of white 
Lady Bountifulness, is now searching for 
a Negro to take over his job. He plans to 
return to Yale next fall, aims to leave 
fulltime N.S.M. offices running in Boston, 
Hartford, New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Washington and Chicago. His sum- 
mer agenda is to muster 2.400 collegians 
to tutor 4,000 high school students. To 
foot the bill, he has $30.000 from founda- 
tions and a Philadelphia drug house. 
N.S.M. clearly can make only a dent in 
the great mass of Negro slum kids who 
consider education strictly square, but it 
has started something worth doing well, 


FUND RAISING 
$98 Million Record 


So alluring has M.1.T. become to mon- 
ey givers that last week its three-year 
drive for $66 million went over the top 
for a record in U.S. private education: it 
was oversubscribed to a total $98 million. 
M.1.T. has launched the biggest building 
program in its history, will set up 14 en- 
dowed professorships at $500,000 each, 


SCHOOLS 


The Man in Missouri 

Whenever it seems that money is the 
root of all good in U.S. education and that 
only the Federal Government can provide 
it. the U.S. taxpayer can consider the case 
of Dillard A. Mallory, a gentle man of 56 
who superintends the schools of rural Buf- 
falo, Mo. (pop. 1,700). This month Buffa- 
lo will acquire three sorely needed school 
buildings costing $115,000. The source of 
the windfall is not the town, not the state, 
not Uncle Sam. It is Superintendent Mal- 
lory. who personally put up the money on 
a yearly salary of $12,000. 

“People ask me why I did it,” says 
Mallory. His answer goes back to the 
way education was valued in southern 
Missouri when he grew up on a farm with 
eight brothers and sisters. From a one- 
room school, Mallory and three brothers 
went on to the nearest high school ten 
miles away by renting a shabby room 
near by and living on pork and beans. 
While in high school, he taught grade 
school to pay his way. “Those were chal- 
lenging days,” he remembers. “Some of 
the children were older than I.” When he 
at length became a much respected rural 
school superintendent, Mallory refused 
better-paying jobs with urban glamour. 
“[ had an idea that you could work out 
as good a program for children here as 
anywhere else.”” he says. 

A "Teacherage." In 1947 the tiny Bui- 
falo school district hit its debt limit and 
ran out of money. Without blinking. Mal- 
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lory used his 20-vear savings of $10.000 
to buy a one-acre lot adjoining Buffalo 
High School. Leasing it to the district for 
$1 a year, he borrowed $32.000 on his 
signature, bought some surplus Army bar- 
racks, and built a school annex housing 
a library, cafeteria and home economics 
classroom. 

While paying off the debt with pro- 
ceeds from the cafeteria and athletic- 
events concessions. Mallory borrowed 
again to buy lumber from an abandoned 
Army hospital, used it to construct a 
science and industrial arts building costing 
$11,000. Then in 1957, to solve the hous- 
ing shortage that repels teachers from 
rural areas, Mallory again cannibalized 
the Army hospital and built a 2,000 
“teacherage” with apartments renting for 
a maximum of $60 a month. 

Last Installment. Down went Buffalo's 
teacher turnover and up went its school 
rating—Triple-A is the grade it gets from 
the state education department. In the 
past decade, 50 surrounding school dis- 
tricts have voted to be annexed by Buf- 
falo, which now serves 1.550 students in 
a s00-sq.-mi. area and is thus richer than 
ever. As a result, Buffalo in 1959 floated 
a $240,000 school bond issue and so im- 
proved Bufialo High School that last 
month the satisfied citizens voted over- 
whelmingly to hike the school tax by 20%. 

Worried about a U.S. “drift’ toward 
complacency and indifference.” Mallory 
meanwhile used the experierce of a 1960 
tour of Russia to make 350 speeches all 
over Missouri—thus earning another 
$4.500 to set up a college scholarship 
fund for youngsters aiming to become 
American Government teachers. This 
month he will pay the last installment on 
his school buildings and formally turn 
over the deeds at commencement. Says 
he: “We've got to get back to greater 
effort on the part of the individual.” 








SUPERINTENDENT MALLORY 
The budget balanced on pork and beans. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 
Elite of the Elite 


An ordinary Frenchman trying to 
squeeze into the tiny French intellectual 
elite is like Charles de Gaulle trying to 
squeeze into the back seat of a baby 
Renault. Yet room at the top is always 
open for top graduates of Louis-le-grand, 
France's most prestigious /yvcée, or state- 
run academic high school. Across the 
street from the Sorbonne in Paris, Louis- 
le-grand has an ancient passion to create 
“an elite of the elite’ and a modern pen- 
chant for vaulting brainy boys into the 
grandes écoles, the  supra-universities 
whose graduates virtually run France. 

This week Lycée Louis-le-grand cele- 
brates the gooth anniversary of its found- 
ing by a once despised elite: the Jesu- 
its, then mostly Spaniards, who in 1563 
siarted their own school in the Bishop 
of Clermont’s Paris mansion. Young and 
liberal, the Jesuits irked Sorbonne theolo- 
gians with novel notions—for example, 
that the pains of purgatory might last 
only ten years. Yet by 1594, they had 
taught some 220,000 students, including 
the future St. Francis de Sales. The Jes- 
uits welcomed anyone who could hurdle 
the entrance exams. They lured rich and 
poor, Jansenists and Protestants, Bourbon 
princes, colonial Americans, Turks and 
even Chinese. The best students were 
often uncut diamonds like Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin, son of a long line of upholster- 
ers. The Jesuits put him on a diet of 
Terence, Lucretius, and French drama. 
Wielding a pen sharper than a needle, he 
became the playwright Moliére. 

Perverts & Premiers. All this so im- 
pressed Louis XIV. the Sun King, that in 
1682 he took over the place and declared 
“Ourself founder.” The faculty. rendering 
unto Caesar, removed “Jesus” from the 
front door and put up “Ludovici Magni” 
(Louis-le-grand}. The pleased king found- 
ed a foreign-language study annex in Con- 
stantinople and a scholarship fund that 
salvaged more talent, including Encyclo- 
pedist Denis Diderot and one Francois 
Marie Arouet. the talented son of a notary 
who later called himself Voltaire. 

“Everyone who carries a name in 
France has spent his early youth in Louis- 
le-grand,” gloated the Archbishop of Paris 
—charitably including that perverted 
praetorian, the Marquis de Sade. The pat- 
tern continued despite the suppression of 
the Jesuits in 1762, when the jealous Sor- 
bonne swallowed the school. During the 
French Revolution, the school doubled as 
a jail for “enemies” of the Revolution, in- 
cluding Old Grad Robespierre, on his way 
to the guillotine. 

So combustible was tgth century 
France that between 1801 and 1873 the 
school was renamed eight times—from the 
Lycée Impérial (Napoleon's era) to the 
Lycée Descartes (the 1848 revolution). 
What never changed was the stunning 
output of famous men. Painters Degas 
Delacroix and Géricault went there; so 
did Sculptor Frédéric Auguste Bertholdi, 
who designed the Statue of Liberty. Louis- 
le-grand taught Writers Victor Hugo 














JEAN MAR 
Lovuis-Le-GRAND STUDENTS 
The dullards are damned. 


Charles Péguy, Théophile Gautier, Paul 
Claudel and, more recently, Jean-Paul 
Sartre. The poet Baudelaire was aptly 
pegged (“somewhat bizarre charm”) be- 
fore being expelled for refusing to un- 
hand another boy's note in class (he 
swallowed it). 

Louis-le-grand produced Bankers Henri 
and Alphonse de Rothschild: Sweden's 
King Oscar I], France's President (1913- 
20) Raymond Poincaré. Senegal President 
Léopold Senghor. Premier Georges Pompi- 
dou went there, and so did at least three 
of his predecessors: Paul Reynaud. Pierre 
Mendés-France and Michel Debré. 

Straining Minds. Louis-le-grand is to- 
day a classic building in the Rue Saint 
Jacques, its quiet broken by the whining 
Vespas of its 2,000 boys and the almost 
audible straining of their minds. Beset 
with bourrage (cramming), they wearily 
carve on their desks such mottoes as 
“Work is a sacred thing; better not touch 
it.’ and with good reason. Most French 
lycées span seven years, the goal being two 
baccalauréat exams for university entrance 
at the level of U.S. college sophomores. 
But getting educated is a lot tougher 
at Louis-le-grand. It now specializes 
largely in three postgraduate years for 
boys aiming to enter the much harder 
grandes écoles, particularly the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, France's top source 
of professors, which gets two-thirds of its 
students from Louis-le-grand. 

Protesting the school’s harsh discipline 
some critics want to “democratize” the 
system by shifting grandes écoles candi- 
dates to the more adult. laxer university. 
That thought appalls Charles Poignant 
the school’s censeur (disciplinary head) 
who fears that standards would plummet. 
“There is great jealousy of our role.” he 
says. and it delights him. With Premier 
Pompidou due to lead the birthday party 
Censeur Poignant & Co. aim to launch 
Louis-le-grand on its fifth century in the 
same old magisterial manner—a_ place 
where the elite of the elite meet, and 
damn the dullards. 
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Men who 
hate to wait... 


save money 


Add up what you spent on your /ast busi- 
ness trip for local transportation ... taxis, 
airport buses, /imousines. 

Now consider how I/ittle it costs to rent 
a car from National. Low rates include 
gas and oil, complete insurance, safety 
checks. Written records for your tax return. 
And if time is money, fast service will 


NATIONAL 


CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


save you even more. /s it any wonder 
National is the car rental system favored 
by businessmen? We specialize in the 
needs of men who can't afford to be /ate. 

Pick up a lively Ford or other new car 
from one of 1,000 offices around the world. 
We honor all major credit cards. At 
National, time serves you. 


he 


(1n CANADA, it's TILDEN RENT-A-CAR / 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Pleasant Sounds 

Falk alone cannot create prosperity— 
but is essential to it. Across the nation 
last week, the surprising business upturn 

-and where it would lead—was the sub- 
ject of almost every businessman's con- 
versation. The usual optimists had a field 
day, the fence-sitters felt stirrings of com- 
mitment, and even the normally cautious 
allowed themselves a grunt or two of sat- 
isfaction. The sentiments of U.S. busi- 
nessmen, from the corporate chief to the 
corner clothier, were captured by Wall 
Street’s Francis I. du Pont & Co.: “The 
current upswing in business seems to have 
something for everybody.” 

Only six months ago many trend- 
spotters had worried aloud about a mild 
recession in 1963. but the 20 professional 
reporting to the semiofficial 
Business Council last week saw the gross 
national product rising 4° to $578 billion 
for the year. This was a modest forecast: 
many economists anticipate a G.N.P. of 
at least $585 billion. At the semiannual 
meeting of the Council's too leading busi- 
nessmen in Hot Springs, Va.. Chief Presi- 
dential Economist Walter Heller conceded 
that the Administration had been too con- 
servative about the year, said that the 
Government might well “revise upward” 
its own official prediction of a $578 billion 
G.N.P. for His hint: about $583 
billion. 

Color Broadcast. In Detroit, auto pro- 
ducers predicted that car sales this month 
will crack last October's alltime record of 
728.552. A few even dared to forecast that 
1963 sales will top 1955's historic high of 

200,000. Last month U.S. consumers 
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bought well over 700,000 cars—more than 
Detroit managed to produce—and 
have been running 2.000 a day ahead of 
last year’s high rate. Steelmakers, now 
pouring at 82° capacity, look for ship- 
ments in May to be the highest in three 
years; they expect June to be at least as 
strong, even though steel users have now 
conservatively bought up enough to hedge 
against an unlikely strike. 

RCA felt so roseate that it broadcast 
its annual meeting over closed-circuit col- 
or television in Rockefeller Center, and 
announced that profits are at records and 
that sales of color TV sets are 40% above 
last year. From Standard Brands to Xerox, 
dozens of major companies reported rec- 
ord first-quarter earnings. So far this year, 
increased dividends have frequently gone 
hand in hand with better profit figures, in- 
cluding those reported by many of the big 
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oil producers as well as by IBM. Nabisco 
and Lockheed Aircraft. 

Lift for Stocks. One dividend boost in 
particular stirred talk and buying on Wall 
Street. Reflecting record — first-quarter 
profits of $414 million, General Motors 
last week declared a special so¢ quarterly 
dividend on top of its regular 50¢ payout, 
which will add an extra $143 million to 
the pocketbooks of its more than 1.000 
ooo shareholders. G.M. stock jumped 4} 
points to 73% in the four trading sessions 
after and lifted other 





the news stocks 
with it because many theorists hold that 
G.M. is a “leading indicator’ for the en- 
tire market. The Dow-Jones industrial 
average rose 5.22 points for the week, 
closing at a 14-month high of 723.30. 
Most important, brokers reported a rising 
number of small transactions—a hearten- 
ing indication that Main Street is begin- 
ning once more to put its money-backed 
bets on the future of the economy. 


AUTOS 
A Greenbacked Year 
On the Dusty Lots 


While all eyes are on the pace of car 
sales in the nation’s auto showrooms 
(April set another monthly record), 1963 
is also proving a greenbacked year for the 
men who preside over the dusty, sun- 
baked used-car lots. Detroit watches 
used-car sales as closely as new-model 
sales in judging how long the auto boom 
can continue. The signs are encouraging 
about four used cars are now being sold 
for every three new ones, and at least 13 
million used cars will probably be sold in 
1963. While used-car dealers can usually 
sell a “cream pufi"—the car in good con- 
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MicHiIcan Auto AUCTION 

Even the dogs move. 
dition with a good paint job—they are 
doing so well now that many find little 
trouble in unloading the beat-up dogs. 

Boost from Below. The horse-trading 
system of selling,new cars in the U.S. 
makes the used car a vital factor in new- 
car sales: in 746 of all new-car sales the 
dealer takes a used car as a trade-in, Bar- 
gaining is so hard that the dealer usually 
makes no profit until he sells the used car. 
If used cars are not selling, he understand- 
ably lowers the amount he will allow a 
customer on a trade-in, This, in effect, 
raises the price of the new car ind too 
much scaling down of prices can slam the 
brakes on any auto boom. There is, in 
fact. a school of thought in Detroit that 
argues that it all moves in cycles: as new- 
car sales increase, trade-ins bring in more 
used cars until the lots become clogged 
and prices begin to drop to move them. 

No one really knows at what point to- 
day's used-car market will be saturated. 
Year after year, used-car sales have stead- 
ily climbed: 1962's sales of 11.8 million 
were 130% over 1961, and this year's esti- 
mates reckon on another 109% gain. The 
increase in sales comes mostly from the 
bottom of the market—trom teen-agers 
now reaching driving age. who grab up 
the six- and seven-year-old cars. A sale 
to one of them enables the previous own- 
er to buy a newer used car for himself, 
so the effects continue right up the line 
to the newest models. And many families 
make their second car a used one. 

Good Until August. Because of the 
bigger demand for used cars, there are 
fewer bargains to be had. Prices are up 
slightly from a year ago even though there 
are more cars for sale, and the hottest 
used seller is the car that also leads the 
new-auto field: Chevrolet. Volkswagen 
also ranks high as a used car; last week 
at a wholesale auto auction, the place 
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where the trade sets its prices. a 1960 VW 
carried a wholesale price of $1,080 v. 
$1.000 for a 1960 Ford Galaxie that when 
new cost $1.000 more than the VW. Be- 
cause a bright red used car of any make 
attracts attention to the lot, it is worth 
$200 more than a car of any other color; 
and in the South, air conditioning can 
add up to $250 to the car's price v. only 
$50 in the North. 

The betting in Detroit is that used 
cars will keep on supporting new-car sales 
right through August. Used-car invento- 
ries now stand at a healthy 25-day sup- 
ply, well below the 30-day level con- 
sidered near the saturation point. After 
August -the 1964s will come out and sud- 
denly make used cars out of all the 1963s 
on the road—and then begins another 
year, and another game. 


AVIATION 
Late Take-Off on the SST 


After years of delay and months of 
suspense, the U.S, has all but decided to 
enter belatedly the race to build a super- 
sonic jetliner. 

A special Cabinet committee headed by 
Vice President Johnson will shortly send 
to the White House a long-awaited report 
strongly recommending that the Govern- 
ment bear the financial brunt of develop- 
ing the costly plane. which will be able 
to fly from coast-to-coast in less than two 
hours and from New York to Paris in 
less than three. President Kennedy is ex- 
pected to ask Congress for an appropria- 
tion to get the whole thing started. Con- 
gress, already balky about the high cost 
of getting to the moon, must be con- 
yvinced on similar grounds that national 
prestige is involved. The sums are so big 
that. in the words of Northrop Corp.'s 
Chairman Tom Jones “there has to be a 
purpose other than free enterprise.” 

Three months ago, Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministrator Najeeb Halaby visited the 
plants of the Anglo-French consortium— 
British Aircraft Corp. and Sud-Aviation— 
and was shocked to see how far along the 
British and French were in building their 
needle-nosed Concorde jetliner, which will 
fly at Mach 2.2 (or 2.2 times the speed of 
sound). The market for a supersonic trans- 
port (or SST, as it is widely known) will 
at first be only 100 to 150 planes and 
both U.S. and foreign airlines are naturally 
inclined to order the planes from the com- 
pany that can promise the earliest delivery 
date. The Russians are also pushing ahead 
with an SST. 

Speed Debate. U.S. aviation experts are 
hotly debating whether the L should 
build a Mach 2 or a Mach 3 jetliner. The 
FAA favors a Mach 2 plane, because it 
could be built more quickly and less ex- 
pensively, would be able to use existing 
design techniques and metals. Just about 
everyone else, including the airframe mak- 
ers, strongly favor a Mach 3. “We ought 
to do better,” growls North American 
Aviation’s Chairman Lee Atwood, “than 
just to build another Concorde.” 

Since a Mach 3 jetliner, to resist heat 








at such speeds, would have to be built of 
stainless steel and titanium, it would take 
longer to make and would also require 
costly engineering for new engines. But its 
backers argue that a Mach 3 would be a 
radically new plane that would give the 
U.S. undisputed future leadership. There 
is also talk of a compromise Mach 2.3 or 
2.4 plane that could later be developed 
into a Mach 3. 

Though the U.S. is getting off the run- 
way late, it already knows quite a bit 
about what has to be done. The only large 
jet in the free world that has logged any 
substantial supersonic flight time is Gen- 
eral Dynamics’ B-s8. Boeing has 100 en- 
gineers working ,fulltime at_its Renton 
plant near Seattle on a supersonic project. 
In its usual guarded fashion, Boeing has 
been testing models in wind tunnels for at 
least five years, has built a full-scale moc k- 
up of a cabin section of a Mach 3 jetliner, 
North American Aviation is building three 
prototypes of the supersonic B-70 bomber. 

Pooled Skills. But none of the U.S. air- 
frame makers can on its own raise the 
$1 billion to $2 billion needed to develop 
an SST. To get a program moving this 
year, President Kennedy must get S100 
million or so out of Congress during the 
current session, or face a delay that would 
make it practically impossible to catch up 
with the French and British, who promise 
delivery of the first Concorde in 1970. lf 
the Government encourages U.S. airfra 
makers to pool their skills, the result 
might give the airlines a plane whose per- 
formance and my would make it 
worthwhile for the airlines to wait. 

The U.S. would still 
price right. According to current industry 
estimates, an American SST Mach 2 
would cost about $12 million to $15 mil- 
lion apiece, while a Mach 3 would cost $20 
million. The British and French are plan- 
ning to sell the Concorde for less than $1o 
million. One difference is that the two 
European governments donated $soo mil- 
lion outright to develop the Concorde, 
while the U.S. government expects to be 
paid back for much of what it advances. 
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ANGLO-FRENCH CONCORDE (DRAWING) 
Only the Government can help. 
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A SIGNIFICANT NEW ADVANCE IN OFFICE COPYING METHODS 


The new Apeco Electro-Stat is a complete departure from anywhere and the completely automatic Electro-Stat is ready 
ordinary copying methods. The first all-electric desk copier to give you clear sharp copies any time. Error-proof copies 
that copies everything completely dry — with no liquids. And that never fade or discolor . and every Electro-Stat copy is 
at today’s lowest cost per copy. The new Apeco Electro-Stat an offset master that can be used to make quantity copies. Best 
is fast... versatile .. . and easy to operate. There's no wasted of all, the cost of owning or leasing the new Apeco Electro-Stat 
time . . . or copies. No installation necessary. Just plug it in is well within the budget of even the smallest business. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street 
Evanston, Ill. 


Please rush NEW FREE BOOK giving the complete 
Just fill out and mail this coupon for time and money saving Apeco Electro-Stat story. 
the complete time and money saving 
Apeco Electro-Stat story. Company ——— 


Address — —— —_—_——_— 
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y © * AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
‘ I. 


2100 West Dempster Street » Evanston, I! 


da: Apeco of Canada, Ltd, 30 hester Ave., Toront 


Individual —= — Tithe... : = 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 









offering 43 y by the Prospectus. 


May 7, 1963 


3,441,880 Shares 
Gulf Oil Corporation 
Capital Stock 


(Par Value 38.3314 
The Shares are to be sold to the several underwriters, including the under- 


signed, by certain stockholders, and no part of the proceeds will be received by 
Gulf Oi] Corporation. 










Price $44.75 per share 


The First Boston Corporation 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Incorporated 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 






Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 






Lehman Brothers 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Incorporated 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


Wertheim & Co. 






Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 


Incorporated 


Paribas Corporation 






























NOW—ENJOY SMOKING 
WITHOUT INHALING 


il, 


Pa 


B® » 


A new concept in smoking. 
Cigarette size and 


| =. ackage convenience... 
B 


m ut no paper wrapper. 


Questions, quotes and surprises punctuate the story of 
the news each week. Find out what they mean in TIME, 








HIGH FINANCE 
Three for a Pyramid 


One is a former junkman who began 
entrepreneuring at 16 by buying a de- 
serted jail and selling its steel bars at a 
profit. Another is a courtly Southern ty- 

| coon who lives in a mansion in Yemassee, 
S.C. The third man once conducted his 
family business, the nation’s biggest maker 
of toothpaste tubes, from a floating desk 
in the pool of his Greenwich, Conn., home 
until the pool became too small to con- 
tain his world. They make an unlikely 
trio, but together they have set out to be 
corporate conquerors in the style of Louis 








DEN MARTIN 


LIoNEL’s ASSEMBLY LINE 





Krock, HurFrines, Muscat 
From church pews to rails. 





Wolfson and the late Robert Young. Last 
week the trio completed a major coup by 
taking control of ailing Lionel Corp. from 
Attorney Roy Cohn, bumping him down 
to chairman of the executive committee. 
That coup expands the assets of their 
growing empire to $140 million. 

The former junkman is Massachusetts 
Moneyman Edward Krock, 51; the South- 
erner is Robert Huffines, 58. former pres- 
ident of Burlington Mills and Textron; 
and the toothpaste tube heir is Victor 
Muscat, 44, who now swims in Manhat- 
tan’s bigger pool. Since 1960 the three 
have combined forces to gain control of 


two large holding companies listed on 





Cigar tobacco for full flavor. 


TREND Wild LITTLE CIGARS 
35 pock of 20 


RETIRING? 


Send for full details on America’s finest P 
Retirement Community, Rancho Bernardo. 
P.O. Box 1433 T, La Jolla, Calif. 
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adjust: 
ALL-IN-ON 
GOLF CLUB 
Does everything 
JUST DIAL YOUR 
SHOT = PUTTER- 
DRIVER = 3-5-7-9 
TRONS 








7 tpaid 
INTERNATIONAL GOLF PRODUCTS 
OAK BROOK 78, Illinois 


the American Stock Exchange, Defiance 
Industries and B.S.F. Co., and through 
them picked up almost a score of satellite 
companies that spin into insurance, elec- 
tronics and the manufacture of every- 
thing from church pews to screw machin- 
ery. Huffines detines the trio’s philosophy 
“We have gone into troubled situations, 
undervalued situations, and tried to re- 
habilitate them.” 

It was Roy Cohn himself who pro- 
posed that they take on Lionel, which 
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Mail orders 
were a pain— 
until | got a 


postage meter! ess “It's not that I don’t welcome orders 





in the mail—the extra business is velvet. 
But the customers in the shop keep me 
hopping all day. My girls leave at six. So 
I was the patsy stuck with getting out the 
parcel post orders—and awfully fed up 
with figuring out batches of stamps 
and sticking them on packages. One 
night it occurred to me that I was a 
ninny not to have one of those little 
postage meters. Now I get out mail 
orders in half the time.” 

Even the smallest business can 
have the convenience and efficiency 
of a postage meter. And be glad to 


give up the nuisance of stamp sticking, 


Pitney-Bowes 


Originator of the 
POSTAGE METER 





keeping a locked stamp box, or stocking 
pre-stamped envelopes. 

You print postage, any amount needed, 
right on the envelope, or on special tape 
for parcel post. With your own small ad, 
if you want one. You always have the 
right stamps. Mailing is faster and easier. 

The meter is set by the postoffice for 
as much postage as you want to buy. It 
protects postage from damage, misuse, 
loss; and accounts for it automatically. 
Powered models for larger mailers. Ask 
any of 149 Pitney-Bowes offices to show 
you how a postage meter can help you. 


FREE: New booklet, “8 Questions to Ask 
Yourself About Your Use of the U.S, Mails” plus 
handy chart of latest postal rates. Send coupon 





Pitney-Bowes, INC : 
1242 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send free booklet and postal rate 
chart. 


Name — — 





Address ____ 
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‘Holding the Line” on power costs — automatically! 


Another better control system from the sure hand of AE 


With the nation’s ever-increasing need for more power, elec- 
tric utilities are looking for new ways to hold the line on costs. 
Automatic Electric is aiding in this move for greater efficiency 
and economy with a new Supervisory Control System de- 
signed for electric power companies. 

The system permits a single dispatcher at a central control 
console to know instantly and precisely just what is happen- 
ing at all substations in the network. Every action he takes is 
automatically checked and verified before the operation is 


UTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


completed. Departures from normal operating conditions at 
remote points are automatically reported back. A power fail- 
ure at any point sets off an alarm so that the dispatcher can 
take immediate corrective action. AE’s Supervisory Control 
System gives any dispatcher a sure hand for taking action 
at the right time in the right place. 

If you'd like to discuss your control problem with an AE 
expert, just write the Director, System Sales, Automatic 
Electric, Northlake, Illinois. 


sussitiary ot GEMERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 
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has lost money for the past two years. 
In a typically complex deal, the trio used 
an incredibly low-priced ticket to ride far 
on Lionel’s tracks. They got the voting 
rights to Cohn’s 55.000 Lionel shares in 
return for an interest-free loan to him of 
$281.275; Cohn is pledged to sell them 
the shares in 1964 and 1965. by which 
time he hopes that the stock—which sank 
from 14 to 54 in four years under his 
management—will be selling at a higher 
price. To top all this, the restless three 
last week were negotiating with Promoter 
Meshulam Riklis to take over his sprawl- 
ing (assets: $66 million) but sorely trou- 
bled Rapid-American empire. which con- 
trols 1.300 Lerner, H. L. Green, National 
Shirt, McLellan and other stores; it also 
makes printing plates and plastic signs 
and sells citrus fruits. 

Chucking & Muscling. Muscat, Krock 
and Huffines got together in 1957 through 
a mutual interest in rehabilitating a sick 
New Jersey company called Reinsurance 
Investment Corp. With the help of their 
own private fortunes, they then began to 
build their industrial pyramid, swapping 
the cash or shares of one company to win 
control over others or using shares as col- 
lateral for loans to buy other companies. 
As they got control of each company 
they quickly closed down or sold off prof- 
itless operations. expanded the money- 
making ones, chucked out many incum- 
bent executives and consolidated manage 
ment at the top of the pyramid. 
Though the three work as a team. they 
have no central office, seldom meet to- 
gether, and plot their strategy mostly over 
the telephone. Muscat is the leader and 
operating chief who muscles onto reluc- 
tant boards and does the firing. Krock 


who works out of his Worcester. Mass. , 7 . 

office is ihe che stiategat ee finan- It S tough to stay mM business after 
cial sla wer, H fii 1s I a dles I c law- . . . . 
Cal Planer the wockholders and sews Gisaster drives you out. But not if you have a Busi- 


up the corporate details that the more 


We nbevant’ Museat-and Krock would ness Interruption policy with Phoenix of Hartford. 


rather not bother with. 


Suits & Skeptics. The three Muscateers Tt helps you meet expenses, payroll, rent, taxes. 


boast that they have turned Defiance In- 


lustties 1961 loss of $384,500 into a Tt will even keep the net profits rolling in.* An 


1962 profit of $497,000. But critics say 


that much of the gain was due to changes jyndependent Phoenix agent is the man to call 


in bookkeeping, plus the surprising inclu- 


sion of profits from one subsidiary that roy Vv y SANIT AY9O* *X7 . ; G 
Ftetis tan ick aon: titer: oxi itl whenever you want full coverage for your business, 
home and car. 





two weeks after Defiance’s fiscal year had 
ended. A pair of Defiance stockholders is 
suing the management because they ob- 
ject to a deal in which the trio last year 
paid almost three times its book value 
to get control of one company. 

Wall Street is also skeptical of such 
tactics. and the stock of Defiance has 
dropped from a 1962 high of 134 to of 
last week: B.S.F. is down to 6} from 
last year’s peak of 154. But the trio care- 
fully maintains a collectively optimistic 
face and predicts a profit for Lionel this 
year. Muscat, who also is the one em- 
powered to do the boasting among the 
partners, says “Between the three of us 
we have enough experience, money and 


+ Our job is to restore your insured loss gladly, not 
grudgingly. After all, what do you buy a policy for? 








‘yPhoenix of Hartford 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONN. 


follow-through to run any company in : ow 
the country.” THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. © THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. * EQUITABLE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





FRANCE 
Victory for the Bull 


To the Euromart. the Eurodollar and 
the Eurochick (the rising class of smart 
young working girls), a French firm with 
the un-Gallic name of Machines Bull has 
just added another contribution; the Eu- 
rocheck. Ready to switch to the magnetic- 
ink system of automatic checking now 
spreading throughout the U.S., European 
nations have been looking around for the 
best system. To many, it seemed that the 
firm likeliest to walk away with the big- 
gest fistful of orders IBM, whose 
sales in France alone were up 41% last 
year. But scrappy Machines Bull has 
soundly tweaked the giant’s nose. Virtu- 
ally every country in Western Europe 
has now picked the Bull system over the 
method used by U.S. banks and cham- 
pioned by IBM in Europe. 

Chauvinism undoubtedly played its part 
in the choice, particularly on the part of 
French bankers, but the Machines Bull 
method has definite advantages over the 
U.S. system. The U.S. method, which uses 
machines that are built by General Elec- 
tric, National Cash Register and Bur- 
roughs Corp. as well as by IBM, elec- 
tronically “reads” the numbers formed by 
magnetic ink on the check. To conform 
to the machines’ peculiar reading habits, 
numbers must be printed in distorted 
characters that the human eye finds hard 
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to read, and a smudged printing job can 
occasionally trick the machines. 

Machines Bull’s method is to form the 
numbers with a series of thin vertical 
lines, which the human eye finds easier 
to read. Bull's machine then interprets 
the number through a Morse code-like 
system that notes the number of lines 
and the varying widths of spaces between 
them but makes no attempt to determine 
the actual shape of the numeral. It im- 
mediately rejects any check that shows 
a flaw in the “dot-dash” code. Machines 
Bull’s system is simpler and cheaper to 
buy ($12,000 for basic equipment for a 
small bank) than the system that IBM 
was pushing. 

Ever since the 1930s, Machines Bull 
has been aggressively trading punch cards 
and crossing calculators in a hot gyel with 
IBM, has so thrived on the Pe that 
its sales have gone from $7,000,000 to 
$68 million in 1962. The company took 
its name from Norwegian Inventor Fred- 
rik Bull, whose patents it acquired to 
make its first punch-card machine; it is 
now controlled by the Callies family (pa- 
per mills), It turned out a tabulator that 
was for years the fastest on the market, 
brought out the first computer to use 
compact germanium diodes as 
tubes and developed a Gamma 60 com- 
puter so electronically marvelous that it 
totally unrelated 


well as 


can handle scores of 
problems at once. 

Winning the Eurocheck gives the com- 
pany a head start over all other com- 
puter makers, but the company agreed to 
make the patents on its system available 
to all comers to induce Europe's banks 
to accept its system. Already IBM, Na- 
tional Cash Register and Burroughs plan 
to copy Machines Bull’s system. 


WEST GERMANY 
Dancing at Every Wedding 


After ten hectic days of ogling and 
order-writing, the 17th annual Hanover 
Fair closed last week, and West Germany's 
tenth biggest city (pop. 575.000) reverted 
to its usual role as the quiet capital of 
Lower Saxony. The world’s largest indus- 
trial fair had, as usual, racked up superla- 


tives: more exhibits (5,707) from more 
nations (27) than ever before. more visi- 
tors (1,500,000), and more revenue for 


such ancillary services as hotels, restau- 
rants and airlines. But even as they tallied 
up their new orders, Germany's business- 
men debated whether the Hanover Fair 
—or, for that matter, Europe’s prolifera- 
tion of industrial fairs—was really worth 
the bother. Said Fritz-Aurel Goergen 
managing director of exhibiting Henschel 
(trucks, heavy machinery): “There's 
probably nobody who doesn’t recognize 
that this is a drain of money, manpower 
and time that borders on insanity.” 

Rare Buyer. More than 20 such fairs 
are now held yearly, from London and 
Milan to Basel and Budapest. The fairs 


have become more a matter of pride 
than pocketbook for image-conscious Eu- 
ropean firms, many of which try to exhibit 
at all of them, fearing that failure to 
exhibit might start a rumor that a com- 
pany was in trouble. On such a scale, 
exhibitions can be very expensive; Ger- 
man companies allot $375 million yearly 
to fairs, or about half as much as they 
spend on all advertising. Such smaller 
companies as porcelain makers or optical 
works may hope to recoup their outlay in 
sales or business contacts. But for Krupp, 
Henschel, Mannesmann and other heavy 
machinery giants, which occupy 60% of 
the space at the Hanover Fair, the return 
is measured largely in good will. The real- 
ly interested customer keeps up with their 
products anyway, and visits the plants to 
inspect them; he rarely buys anything big 
at such fairs. A Mannesmann executive 
calls the Hanover Fair “superfluous,” and 
a Demag executive says: “If this isn't 
stopped, fairs will degenerate into public 
relations for its own sake.” 

Though they would not abandon indus- 
trial fairs, the large companies would like 
them to be held only every other year. 
They also want the types of exhibitors 
limited, and confined to showing only new 
products. Krupp General Manager Bert- 
hold Beitz believes that fairs force firms 
more competition-conscious, but 
would “just as soon show one really inter- 
esting product as ten mediocre : 
Adds he: “If we cut out mediocrity, we 
will also get the kind of visitors we want; 
and when that happens, we won't have to 
go to so many other fairs either. You just 
cannot dance at every wedding.” 

Tourists Not Wanted. Aware of such 


complaints, Hanover Fair directors are 


to be 


ones. 
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“We want to enjoy our weekends. That’s 
why we got an Allis-Chalmers tractor. 
We put an end to long hours trudging 
behind walking mowers and lugging heavy 
lawn rollers. 

“You see, our yard is big... and lots of 
work, used to be, that is. 

“We need plenty of power to get the 
job done easily. It’s fun to breeze along 
on our Allis-Chalmers B-1 mowing side- 
walk widths of grass. 

“Those Allis-Chalmers people really 
know tractors. Why, for generations they 
have been building big tractors used all 
around the world. 

“It’s fun to hear the fussin’ sometimes 
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when the boys and ol’ dad all want the 
tractor at once. Mom takes a turn now 
and then, too. 

“Everybody wants to try our tractor 

. and they love it. We just knew the 
neighbors would come and watch our B-1 
start the new garden. But their eyes will 
really pop when they see our snow thrower 
in action next winter. 

“We tell our friends, that best of all, 
expert advice and helpful information 
swung us to the Allis-Chalmers dealer. 
We always depend on him. 

“That’s why our tractor is an Allis- 
Chalmers. Why they even sell ’em on 
time, just like cars.” 








FROM THE FOLKS WHO 
MAKE THE BIG TRACTORS 


ALLIS 
CHALMERS 


Allis-Chalmers B-1 tractor, above, 
with mower and roller. you really 
your B-1, 


want to get mileage out o ; 
you can buy other attachments like 
a farmer buys implements. 


——— SS __ 


All Greek 
to a Druggist! 


That's what 70% of the prescrip- 
tions being filled today would have 
looked like just five vears ago. 

That's right. Thanks to research by 
individual companies, the drug  in- 
dustry is turning out a bewildering 
parade of new products that will 
make 75% of present ethical drugs 


obsolete in another five years. 

Does that mean vou should own 
stocks in the drug industry? 

Maybe ves—maybe no. 

The important thing is that busi- 
ness changes—fast. And any investor 
should do all he can to keep pace with 





those changes—try to make sure that 
his stocks provide all the income, sta- 


bility, or growth he’s looking for, 
How? 


One of the best ways to find out 
how your portfolio is really perform- 
ing is to submit it to the Merrill Lynch 
Portfolio Review section. 


Facts and figures on almost any 
company you can name, current mar- 
ket conditions, and your objectives 
will all play an integral part in our 


analysis of your holdings. 


We may make suggestions, if 
needed, but any decisions will be up 
to you. 


Just write, listing your stocks, the 
price you paid for them, the length of 
time you've held them, and your ob- 





jective —and we'll put our know-how 
to work. 





Free of charge, of course. 


MEMBERS NY. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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making some changes. This year they cut 
tedious public speechmaking from two 
days to one. They are considering raising 
the $2.so admission price to eliminate 
tourists and curiosity seekers, but they 
have not reached the point of discouraging 
size and superlatives. For one thing. the 
Hanover Fair is a corporation—and bal 
lyhoo and bigger figures over 17 years 
have produced an annual 4° dividend 
for Hanover and Lower Saxony. 


BRITAIN 
Stamp War 


The British are succumbing to the U.S. 
mania for trading stamps. and another 
Battle of Britain is under way. Thirty 
trading-stamp companies are already in 
operation giving out stamps in 35.00 
Britain's Green Shield, which sells 
60% of all the stamps in circulation, has 
well in four that it has 
hiked its sales force from 12 to 250 
doubled its premiums catalogue to 64 
pages and moved from cramped quarters 
13-story j 


C 





stores. 


done so years 


into a 
its own. 

Britain’s trade and small 
shopkeepers are  vociferously fighting 
against the stamps. Says a spokesman for 
the 12.c00-store Multiple Grocers Asso- 
ciation: “We have had the advantage of 
seeing what happened with stamps in the 
U.S. You have an_ initial competitive 
advantage; then your rivals have stamps 
and you lose the advantage. But you're 
stuck with the stamps.” They haven't 
seen anything yet. The U.S.’s MacDonald 
Stamp Co. (Plaid Stamps) is exploring 
the British market. and giant Sperry & 
Hutchinson (Green Stamps) will launch 
an assault this summer. More immediate- 
ly. Great Universal Stores’ Sir Isaac Wolf- 
son now owns five small stamp companies 
and is expected to begin issuing stamps in 
his 2.600 retail outlets. 


FINANCE 
Death of a Father 


He loved the Washington social whirl 
but complained that parties in the capital 
end too early, “People.” he liked to say 
“begin to tell the truth only after mid- 
night.” Per Jacobsson, international mon- 
etary expert, spent most of his life trying 
to get men and nations to face the truth 
before midnight—the cold. hard truth of 
fiscal discipline. With a rare talent for 
understanding politics as well as econom- 
ics, he was a master of compromise—and 
a stickler for principle. When France's 
franc was faltering. he told the imperi- 
ous Charles de Gaulle: “Mon général, 
you spoke about restoring the esteem of 
France. I do not think there will ever be 
esteem for a country that has a bad cur- 
rency.”” When he died of a heart attack 
at 69 in London last week, after seven 
years as the managing director of the 
International Monetary Fund. Per Jacobs- 
son was acknowledged as a chief architect 
of the postwar world of international 
finance and mourned as the trusted coun 
selor to troubled treasuries. 


London headquarters of 


associations 








A Bit Afraid. A Swede, Jacobsson was 
one of those rare men (less rare in Sweden 
than elsewhere) who served no country 
but the world. He began his career as an 
international civil servant in the 1920s 
with the League of Nations, later became 
chief of the Monetary and Economics 
department of the Bank of International 
Settlements in Basel—a post he resigned 
in 1936 to take over at I.M.F., then a 
relatively unimportant institution. 

Vigorous and at times flamboyant, Ja- 
cobsson built up the I.M.F. almost by 
force of personality. By persuading two 
dozen countries to become mem- 
bers (current membership: 86 nations) 
he swelled 1.M.F.’s bankroll from $9 bil- 
lion to S21 billion. He bailed Britain and 





more 





Per JACOBSSON 
Cold truths before midnight. 


France out of currency crises with mas- 
sive loans. persuaded the ten leading in- 
dustrialized nations to set up a special 
currency pool to defend their currencies, 
He was tough in insisting on fiscal disci- 
pline, cutting off help to such nations as 
Turkey and Brazil when they refused to 
cooperate. His reputation as a conserva- 
tive enabled him sometimes to espouse 
unorthodox measures without being ac- 
cused of seeking change simply for its 
own sake, Jacobsson always mistrusted 
liberal economists when he found 
himself agreeing with them. He once said 
I'm a bit afraid of any economist who 
has not seen the inside of a central bank.” 

Poetry for Rest. As much at home in 
the drawing room as over a row of figures, 
Jacobsson wrote mystery stories and read 
Swedish lyric poetry for relaxation. He 
was able to combine his love of food, wine 
and traveling as he crisscrossed the world 
to check I.M.F. activities. and he dined 
and negotiated with most of the world’s 
rulers. The seven-room apartment that he 
shared with his Irish-born wife in Wash 
ington cluttered with photographs 
of his daughters (one of whom 
is married to the first four-minute miler 
Roger Bannister) and eleven grandchil- 
dren. Behind the fiscal was a fond 
father. a dual role he also played to 
many of the world’s treasuries. 
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The Gold Bond difference: 





New lasting beauty any building can afford 


How lasting? Very. With new Gold Bond Corrugated 
“400", we give you a 10-year written guarantee 
against peeling, blistering or crazing. Any building 
can afford it? Absolutely. We've priced Corrugated 
“400” well below comparable competitive materials. 
You'll find that you've never seen a building product 
like Gold Bond Corrugated *'400". Because there's never 
been one like it! It is the first corrugated asbestos-cement 
product ever developed with such a durable predecorated 


Gold Bond materials and methods make the difference in modern building 


finish. In six tasteful colors to provide lasting beauty 
any building can afford. Including yours. This remarkable 
new Gold Bond building material, developed by National 
Gypsum Company, gives you the guaranteed durability 
of a PLASTI-CLAD finish for 
than the cost of an ordinary paint 
job. The proof is in the product. 
Department T-53, National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo 25, New York. 


less 


‘Gold Bond 


CORRUGATED 400 
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AR-SHIELD 
SERVICE 





All this 
(and three great gasolines, too?) 
free! All you need today is gasoline? Well, drive 


right in. Your Gulf dealer has three totally dif- 
ferent grades: No-Nox®, Gulf’s premium grade 





Sure. Behind Gulf’s thre 
a storehouse of fine products. The average Gulf 
Station (like the one just around the corner) 
stocks about every item you could think of 


amous gasolines stands 







gasoline famous Good Gulf and newest 
of all, Gul 


your car, formu 





ane®. One is exactly right for 
le 


performance without a penny’s worth of 


to power and service your car. W hatever you 
ited to give you maximum 





need—a hose clamp? a battery?—the first 
place to stop is at a Gulf station You'll find 
| waste. See your neighborhood Gulf dealer. He's 


> th 


all the products and services you see on is 
! 


page —and more. You'll find there are many ser- the expert on all fine products sold at the sign 
vices you can’t buy, however. They're absolutely of the Gulf orange disc Gulf Oil Corporation 


GULF CARE MAKES YOUR CAR RUN BETTER 


2 Wa-s 
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CINEMA 





Coffee, Tea or Bilk? 


Come Fly with Me is one of those 
Three Girls in (fill in your favorite place) 
genre pictures, and this time the words to 
fill in are “the wild blue yonder.” Pamela 
Tiffin, Dolores Hart and Lois Nettleton 
are the stewardesses aboard a transatlan- 
tic jet, and their avowed purpose is to 
promote dates, affairs or weddings with 
the pilots and the passengers. Dolores is 
the wild one who zeroes in on a baron with 
a flashy gold cigarette case: Lois is blue 
because she is “over 30° and unwed; and 
Pamela is a way-out innocent on a collision 
course for the plane’s cleft-chinned pilot 
(Hugh O'Brian). Paris. Vienna and _pic- 
turesque Idlewild furnish the backdrops. 

The dialogue is out of some high school 
play. Lois reacts to the news that her 
Texas boy friend (Karl Malden) has $40 





WENRY GROSSMAN 
O'Brian & TiFrin 
Please don't talk to the driver. 


million by saying: “All us girls have our 
price.’ Dolores does not care if the baron 
is really an international jewel thief who 
has been using her as a diamond drop, 
“because I happen to be in love with you.” 
And when Pamela stomps into the cockpit 
to tell Pilot O'Brian that “there are plenty 
of other men in the world.” he probably 
would have slugged her if he had not been 
busy driving the plane. 

The screenplay for Come Fly with Me 
is the work of William Roberts. He de- 
serves the season’s Joe Miller Award for 
being mostest with the fustiest. 


Years of the Beast 


Black Fox. The rise and fall of Adolf 
Hitler has been told and retold on docu- 
mentary film so often that it has become 
a litany of the age. The pictorial archive 


from which producers draw—walking 
corpses at Buchenwald, heiling storm- 
troopers at Nazi rallies, Hitler jigging 


while Europe burns—has become predict- 
able if still shocking. But Producer Louis 
Clyde Stoumen (The Naked Eye), finding 
new film and skillfully interpolating draw- 
ings by Picasso, Grosz, Doré and Wilhelm 
von Kaulbach, has given the story of 
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those years a new aspect. This Oscar-win- 
ning film is not just another post-mortem 
on Hitler: it is a trenchant commentary 
on the hows and whys of Naziism. 

Stoumen picked Marlene Dietrich to 
narrate the film and the choice is both 
daring and appropriate. Her taut Teu- 
tonic phrasing, with its Dietrichy ws for 
rs, never lets the listener forget that a 
German is telling the story of Germany's 
shame. “How did it happen in this lovely 
land?” she asks. Stoumen shows Hitler 
in his schoolboy days, as a young cor- 
poral during World War I. The viewer 
gets a look at Hitler's competent paint- 
ings and drawings (all without a single 
human figure). Stoumen’s cleverest stroke 
is the use of Kaulbach’s illustrations for 
Goethe's fable of Reynard the Fox, mak- 
ing a neat allegory between the sly fox, 
who persuaded the king of the beasts that 
he could save the animal kingdom from 
the wicked wolf, and Adolf Hitler, who 
persuaded the aging Von Hindenburg that 
he could protect Germany from the threat 
of Stalin. The parallel perfidy of Reynard 
and Adolf, once they have seized power, 
falls almost too trickily into place, but 
the lesson is memorable. 

In less than 90 minutes the film poses 
its universal question: How could a sensi- 
ble people like the Germans be fooled 
by a fox? A quotation from Ecclesiastes 
is offered as the answer: “Who knoweth 
the spirit of man that goeth upward, and 
the spirit of the beast that goeth down- 
ward to the earth?” 


A Japanese Homer Nods 


Akira Kurosawa is the Homer of the 
current cinema, and like Homer he some- 
times nods. Yet in two pictures now show- 
ing in the U.S., the great Japanese di- 
rector (Rashomon, Llkiru, Yojimbo) dem- 
onstrates that the energy ol genius can 
make a miss almost as exciting as a hit. 

The Idiot, a Japanization of the Do- 
stoevsky novel, is Kurosawa’s favorite Ku- 
rosawa picture. Made in 1951, the film 
ran on for 165 minutes. Appalled, Ku- 
rosawa’s crassly commercial distributor 
(Shochiku) hacked it down to 90 minutes. 
The uncut original has never been shown 
in public—until now. Thanks to a culture- 
conscious exhibitor named Dan Talbot 
the unmitigated /diot has had its world 
premiére in Manhattan—and the showing 
showed that the crassly commercial dis- 
tributor was absolutely right. 

The trouble seems to be that Kurosawa 
got fascinated with Dostoevsky’s genius 
and forgot about his own. He follows with 
nearsighted assiduity every thread of the 
novelist’s intricately woven tale. What's 
more, he too often tells the story in 
the author's words; he forgets to trans- 
late the words into correlatively com- 
pelling images. Nevertheless, the film skill- 
fully counterfeits the look of Russia in 
the last century—it was shot in a small 
town in northern Japan in the dead of 
winter—and it brilliantly intuits the mys 
tical spirit of Russian Christianity. The 





How LONE Is 
Too SHORT? 


y 
Julian P. Van Winkle 


President 


Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 






Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





Rummaging through the attic 
of an old Kentucky farm house, 
the new tenants came across two 
dusty shoe boxes. 


One box bore the label “String- 
saved; ’’ the other, “‘String-too 
short to save’’. 


To the conscientious string 
saver, the recurring question is 
“How long is too short?” Thus, 
a judgment is tied to the end of 
each string. 


Likewise, what to save and 
what to throw away as the mash 
passes through the still, is of 
prime concern to us bourbon 
distillers. What some of us save 
and others don’t, makes all the 
difference in our whiskies. 

Now the simple function of a 
still, in case you’re interested, 
is to separate the whiskey from 
the mash. In so doing, certain 
flavoring agents called conge- 
nerics may or may not accom- 
pany the bourbon, depending on 
the “‘set”’ of the still. 


It follows, therefore —the 
more congenerics the more gen- 
erous the taste. 

Inside our old-fashioned pot 
stills, we save “‘string’’ other 
distillers throw away. This is 
because our family distillery ad- 
dresses itself to serving a special 
coterie of bourbon men who like 
their whiskey to sit up in the 
glass! 


Unlike certain of today’s bland 
versions with most of their con- 
generics “‘boiled’’ away, our OLD 
FirzGERALD comes through the 
still at a just-right proof to tote 
the rich bourbon flavors along, 
then goes on to mature to fra- 
grant mellowness after 6 or more 
years in new white mountain oak. 

If you are one who selects 
your brand for depth of flavor 
instead of lack, we invite you to 
join this inner circle of the Bour- 
bon Elite who have discovered 
the satisfying goodness of OLD 
FirzGERALD, and find it pleasant 
to share, in moderation, with 
associates and friends. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon 

Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
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Trinomial Dilemma 


(reduced a modicum) 


Robertshaw Controls Company, a neophyte in name but possessing 
ancestry from the year MDCCCLXXXXIX, and a foremost manu- 
facturer of automatic devices contrived to moderate the behavior 


of a host of mundane artifacts and paraphernalia widely used in 


commercial, industrial and residential pursuits, gives public notice 


of the legal expungement of the "Fulton” portion of its cumbrous 
and now obsolete appellation, “"ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CON- 
TROLS COMPANY." Admittedly binomial confusion may continue. 
Therefore, in deference to the predilection of certain esteemed 
patrons (both present and potential) under the misapprehension 
that the orthography is ‘Robert Shaw Controls Company,” we 
shall endeavor to mislist ourselves, in the 'S" sections of all di- 


rectories, as well as correctly within the''R" sections, for we don't 


wish to inadvertently miss a single opportunity to serve. 


° 
P.S. The last word in “automatic control” is still Robertshaw re. 


Going to Houston? | 
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Enjoy your visit, at 


the RICE hotel 


Many of the reasons why The Rice has 
become Houston's traditional host are ap- 
parent: Convenient downtown location . . . 
beautifully decorated rooms . . . fine res- 
taurants ... free parking . . . family rates 
... handy motor lobby with two-way TV 
registration for auto travelers. 

But the greatest reason for The Rice’s over- 
whelming popularity (it’s a convention fa- 
vorite) is a thoughtful staff devoted to 
making every guest’s stay a very pleasant 
one. Including yours. 


the RICE hotel 


Affiliated with 
The Lamar Hotel and The Texas State Hotel 


CA 7-2111 T.W.X. 713-571-2143 
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Help yourself 


while you help your country 


BUY 





demonic nature of that spirit is portrayed 
by Toshiro Mifune; the angelic aspect by 
Masayuki Mori, who marvelously distin- 
guishes in his expression what is specifical- 
ly Christian from what is peculiarly Ori- 
ental in religious feeling: the light in the 
eyes of a saint from the light in the 
eyes of a sage. 

Sanjuro, a sequel to Yojimbo, was 
made to make money. and it did. But in 
titillating the mass audience. Kurosawa 
evidently bored himself. In Yojimbo, he 
had an urgent idea: man is a beast and 
the world is better off without him. In 
Sanjuro, he confesses, “I had very little 
to say.” He says it with impressive skill, 
Moviegoers who missed Yojimbo will as- 


| suredly find Sanjuro a bloody good show. 


As in Fojimbo, the hero (Toshiro Mi- 
fune) is a Japanese congener of Shane: a 
19th century soldier of misfortune who 
wears a scummy kimono but keeps his 
honor bright. Sure enough, he is known 
as “the fastest sword alive.” As in Yo- 








U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


* 


Actually there are 7 denominations, 
bur all U.S. Savings Bonds have these 
things in common: 

They're one of the most widely held 
investments in the world—owned by 
tens of millions of American families. 
They're replaceable in case of loss. 
They return $4 at maturity for every 

3- They're cashable at any time. 
They help make your individual 
future, as well as your country’s 
future, secure. Buy the ones that fit 
bank, or 
through the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work. 


your budget—at your 
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> The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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Mirune & Mortis “Ipior" 
Old Russia in northern Japon. 


jimbo, he drifts into a village torn by 
civil war. But in Yojimbo, an angry al- 
legory of contemporary civilization, both 
parties to the dispute were vicious vil- 
lains. In Sanjuro, there are the good guys 
and there are the bad guys. The hero joins 
the good guys and leads them to victory. 

In the process, Mifune demonstrates 
anew that he sure does swing a mean 
katana. In one scene he slaughters 27 men 
in 30 seconds. And at the fade he shows 
off his most celebrated attack, the deadly 
sukanuki or “reverse draw.” He stands 
eye to eye with his opponent, a famous 
swordsman. With blinding speed the other 
fellow draws his sword. Upstroke. Down- 
stroke. But Mifune has fooled him. By 
drawing with his left hand he has elimi- 
nated the downstroke. The same move- 
ment that extracts his sword from its 
scabbard drives it into his opponent's 
heart. Elapsed time: 0.5 sec. Neat? Yes. 
But also gaudy. Obviously, Mifune’s sword 
doesn’t actually penetrate his opponent's 
heart. It trips a valve concealed beneath 
his opponent’s kimono and opens a tank 
containing a gallon of vegetable oil, iron 
oxide, water and chocolate sauce under 40 
Ibs. of pressure. Spflluurrroooooooo00sh! 
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** *Heck,’ I told 
MONY man Tom- 
my Martin, ‘I’m 
even going to drop 


a 


my G.I. insurance. 
I’ll stick to bulls 


and grazing land!’ 





Frank Womack talks it over 
with Tommy Martin 


‘*But Tommy 
changed that idea! He showed me there 
were problems my farm couldn’ t solve. 
Like, how’d my wife pay off the mort- 
gage if something happened to me? 
What would she have to live on? 


“Right then and there, we worked out 


fpr 
€ 





Frank Womack raises beef cattle on his 200-acre farm in Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


“Life insurance? I’d rather buy bulls!” 


“Then a MONY man showed me it can have real cash value... like a good piece of grazing land.” 


when the kids came along, to help out 
with their education. 

“Tommy always stays in touch, to 
keep this program right up to date. 
In fact, we're real good friends! 
“Yep, I’m sure sold on insurance, 
since Tommy started me on MONY!” 
MONY MEN CARE FOR PEOPLE. 
They ll be glad to discuss both life and health 
insurance, and are well trained to work out a 
plan to help you. For more information about 
MONY imsurance, mail coupon at right. 


MONY 


MONY 

Dept. T 53 

Broadway at 55th Street 
New York 19,N. Y 

Please send me your free, 
easy-to-read booklet, “The 
ABC of Life Insurance.” 


cITy 


STAT? 


BIRTH DATE 





a program of MONY insurance. First, me ” 
: o a a MONY MAS SERVED THE PUBLIC Fos 
to protect the farm for my wife. Then MUTUAL OF NEW YORK RE SS eT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, N.Y.— Life, Health, Group Insurance, Pension Plans ~ Sales and Service Offices thr wghout the United States, in Canada, and serving our Armed Forces in Western Europe 
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How General Electric is trying 
to bring you an extra measure of value 


...iN products that do more for you—yet take fewer hours of work to buy 





Today's products are bet- 
ter by far than those of 
30 years ago. Yet their 
real cost — the number 
of hours you must work to 
buy them —is lower. 
General Electric has tried 
to contribute to this prog- 
ress by helping American 
industry increase its pro- 
ductivity . . . and by con- 
stantly adding value to 
the products you buy, as 
these comparisons show. 


Extra values in today’s re- 
frigerator: 3 times the stor- 
age space... convenient 
swing-out shelves, magnetic 
doors for extra safety. Large 
0° freezer rolls out, never 
needs defrosting. Ice-cube 
tray fills automatically. 


Extra values in today’s iron: 
sprays, steams, and irons 
dry ... really 3 irons in one. 
Heats faster, more evenly, 
covers greater area. Lighter 
in weight. Handy water-level 
window tells you when to 
fill, helps prevent overfilling. 


Comparisons based on repr 
product prices vided by average 
hourly compensation of U.S. workers, 





HOURS OF WORK TO BUY 


A 


1933 TODAY 








HOURS OF WORK TO BUY 


1933 TODAY 








MINUTES OF WORK TO BUY 


Accent 





Extra values in today's light bulb: produces 
light for nearly 60% less cost . . . because 
the new lamp operates more efficiently, and 
power rates are lower. Today's lamp also 
gives softer light, spreads it more evenly ... 
and is smaller in size for greater convenience. 


Extra values in today’s radio: conveniently 


HOURS OF WORK TO BUY portable and smaller... yet has richer, fuller 


tone. Weighs less than 5 pounds. Uses long- 
7 
\ } 
=. 


life transistors, powered solely by 4 flashlight 
1933 TODAY 


batteries. Has standard AM tuning plus two 
short-wave bands for full coverage. 
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Extra values in today’s washer: handles 
HOURS OF WORK TO BUY big 12-lb. load vs. 6 Ibs. in 1933... gets 


clothes cleaner, too. Automatically washes, 


rinses, spin-dries. Filter-Flo® system keeps 
clothes free from lint fuzz...and cleans and 
recleans the water. Has separate, handy 


— Mini-Basket for small washes. 


1933 TODAY 
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These examples could be multiplied many 
times... but the point would be the same: 
the men and women of General Electric 
are working constantly on ways to bring 
homes, communities, industry, and the na- 
tion an extra measure of value. Progress 
in value is a total company dedication, 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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D for Disinterested 


MarttHew Arnoto—Lectures & Essays 
in. Criticism (578 pp.|—Vol. III in a 
ten-volume series edited by R. H. Super 
—University of Michigan ($9). 


“Sweetness and light” was not the best 
of phrases even in Victorian times, Be- 
sides, Matthew Arnold had borrowed it 
from Jonathan Swift. But the eminent 
Victorian poet-critic’s oft-quoted formula 
for mental harmony has clung to his rep- 
utation like a sugary burr, Successive 
generations of collegians, coming upon it 
in more modern times. have turned away, 
convinced that Arnold’s comments on the 
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CULVER PICTURE 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 
When man becomes comfortable... 


world are about as relevant to the tough- 
minded 20th century as [ 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

This is a pity. Despite an occasional 
ultra-rarefied phrase, Arnold was the most 
trenchant critic of his century—a fact 
which has inspired Professor Super’s 
mammoth scholarly edition of all his scat- 
tered works. He was also a worldly, witty 
man whose comments most of the time 
could apply to the ills of our age as well 
as to those of his own. 

The Darkling Plain. Arnold began. al- 
most a century before Sartre, as some- 
thing very like a modern existentialist. 
“Let us be true to one another.” he wrote 
in Dover Beach, for the world 

Hath really neither joy, nor love nor 

light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for 

pam; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle 

and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

Unlike many a modern intellectual, Ar- 
nold did not retreat into ivory-tower es- 
theticism, sour stoical isolation or epicu- 
rean sensuality, Instead, in the muscular 
Victorian fashion, he drowned his sorrow 
at his loss of faith by working to keep 
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alive a critical spirit in an age of compla- 
cency. Though his purpose was solemn, 
Arnold often indulged in levity that dis- 
turbed the specific gravity of fellow Vic- 
torians—and led to a cartoon by irrever- 
ent Max Beerbohm cut) mocking 
them both. The cultural history of man, 
he wrote in Culture and Anarchy, his 
most famous is an interplay be- 
tween what Arnold called Hebraism—the 
urge of conscience to follow the best 
moral light man has—and Hellenism—the 
spirit of inquiry that constantly questions 
conscience to be sure that it does not mis- 
lead. that the best light is not supersti- 
tious darkness. He foresaw that the roth 
century's grim but necessary preoccupa- 
tion with industrial- growth would 
away, and a time would come “when man 
has made himself perfectly comfortable 
and has . . . to determine what to do with 
himself.” To provide a standard for that 
coming day, he proposed to seek out and 
proclaim “the best that has been known 
and thought in the world.” 

Sly Dig. As visiting poetry professor 
at Oxford and (for 40 years) a tireless re- 
formist inspector of the British school 
system, Critic Arnold had many a plat- 
form from which to praise past excellence 
and take potshots at John Bullish com- 
placency. He had a gift for making a 
phrase stick. After Arnold so summed him 
up, Romantic Poet Perey Bysshe Shelley 
has indelibly remained “an ineffectual an- 
gel.” His fellow Britons Arnold divided 
into three groups: “the Barbarians [| aris- 
tocracy], the Populace and the Philis- 
tines.” an epithet which for Arnold 
summed up all the sins of the muscular, 
muddle-headed, self-satisfied British mid- 
dle class. He takes a sly dig at the scarcity 
of inquiring minds in England by noting 
that Britain is the only country in the 
world where curiosity, far from being a 
prized intellectual quality, means merely 
the unpleasant urge to nose into other 


(see 


essay 


pass 


people’s business. 

Promised Land. Criticism for Arnold 
was not a matter of practical reforms but 
a perilously held, ultimately priceless 
state of mind. To see things steadily and 
see them whole. Never to praise what is 
merely good as if it were really excellent. 
Above all. in an age much given to par- 
tisanship. to remain “disinterested.” One 
of Arnold's heroes was Edmund Burke 
not because he agreed with Burke's views. 
but because, after years of eloquent at- 
tack on the French Revolution, Burke 
closed his commentary by admitting that 
another interpretation might one day be 
possible. 

Today in England and America society 
seems to be emerging upon an upland 
of plenty which Arnold predicted would 
nourish a renewed concern for culture, 
thought and ideas. The fact would please 
Amold. But with a cultivated scholar’s 
penchant for reading national character 
in small cultural details, he would be 
acutely downcast by one outwardly in- 
significant philological decline. Arnold's 
favorite word, “disinterested,” which epit- 
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omized precisely the state of objective 
fair-mindedness he sought. has disap- 
peared—in the U.S. at least. A partisan- 
minded culture, with very little use for 
objectivity. has let it be ground down to 
just plain “uninterested, 


Life Is a Steamroller 


THe AGE OF 
Dacia Maraini 


Mauaise (203 pp.) 


Grove ($3.95) 


Adult amazement at the wayward buss- 
ing and bedding of today’s youth is world- 
wide, But it expresses itself differently in 
different regions. In the U.S., a land flow- 
ing with milk and sociology. it has in- 
duced oleaginous teen-age columns. In 
Europe, where literature is still thought 
to have a lingering relevance to life, it has 
resulted in a whole writing genre, as often 
as not penned by the troubled and trou- 
bling young themselves. 

France's Francoise Sagan is the most 
famous example: at 18, she coolly chron- 
icled how a girl grows up by driving her 
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prospective stepmother to suicide (Bon- 
jour Tristesse). In Le Rempart des Bé- 
guines, Belgium’s Francoise Mallet-Joris 
at 20, documented a listless daughter's 
love affair with her father’s mistress. The 
trend may have reached a climax with | 
The Age of Malaise, a novel about a teen- 

age girl in Rome written by Dacia Ma- 

raini, 25. Awarded the $10,000 Formentor 

publishers’ prize for some reason not de- 

cipherable in the book itself, the novel 

has now been released simultaneously by 

13 publishers in 13 countries. 

Everything happens to Enrica. The man 
she loves is a perennial student who had 
his way with her three years before, when 
she was only 14. He calls her to his room 
from time to time, but only to gobble her 
up like a biscuit Tortoni and turn back 
to his books, A love-struck lad from her 
typing class enjoys her in a muddy con- 








DactaA MARAINI | 
Gobbled like biscuit Tortoni 
struction shack. A rich lawyer picks her 
up with his big car one night and per- 
forms titillating lathery her 
in his fancy bathroom. Her mother dies 
Her father, who spends 
his time designing unsalably bird 
loses their apartment 


rites with 
of lung cancer. 
ornate 
cages and Enrica 
has an abortion. 

Is this a portrait of youthful existence 
in Italy? It seems unlikely. As a 
history, the trials of Enrica are both too 


case 


| relentless and too bizarre to be convinc- 


ing—even though they are recounted with 
a grimly detailed realism that 
echoes the style of her mentor, Novelist 
Alberto Moravia. 

The achievement of this slight 
book is the girl's character. A victim who 


lac onic 


single 


survivor who 
try to 


one, a 
she 


refuses to act like 


survives because does not 


justify life, a pitiable figure untainted by 
self-pity, Enrica has a kind of stoic charm. 


Not for export to the U.S., of course. The 


sociologists would ply her with group 
therapy. In a few weeks she would be | 
blaming Dad for rejecting her, and tear- | 


fully reciting her laments to peer-group | 
pals whose lives can be blighted by a 
back-seat rebuff on a blind date. 
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Can you afford to air condition your entire home? 


Read this brief review of the subject by 
General Electric. It may cost less than 
you think, 

The cost of installing central air condi- 
tioning depends on a number of variable 
factors—the size and style of a home, its 
location and heating system. But there 
are other factors that you can control in 
getting efficiency and value in your in- 
stallation. : 





These are: 

I. An accurate survey. Since every house 
is different when it comes to central air 
conditioning, you need an accurate sur- 
vey made of your particular home Your 
G-E dealer will make it for you, free of 
charge, and give you an estimated price. 
There's no obligation. He'll also explain 
how you can finance the job on easy terms 





Il, The proper equipment. Again, different 
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| Reason or Treason? 





Woatt—Simon & Schuste 
Seasoned soldiers, baaing like sheep 
flatly refused to fight. At Soissons the 


men 





of the oth Infantry Regiment 
stormed the railway station, captured a 
train, and headed for Paris. A whole divi- 
Ww so rotten with mutiny that it 
was ¢ joled into holding against the Ger- 
mans only by the hand-wringing eloquence 
of its commanding officer. By June 1917 


sion 





out of some roo infantry divisions, the 
French high command could count on 
fighting obedience from only two. 

This weird moment of chaos, when 
France almost lost a war by losing control 
of her exhausted troops, is the subject of 
Dare | It Treason, the latest in the 








recent flood of histories about World War 
I, Tre all the more remarkable 


cause its author is a complete amateur 





1son is 


flooring-materials salesman who wrote the 


book (his first) in the children’s playroom 
of his home in Glen Ridge, N.J., and even 
taught himself French by pasting scraps 


of a French grammar on file cards which 
he carried with him on selling trips. 


Fire from the Left. As Watt notes, a 






great army is not demoralized in a day 
nor for purely military reasons. rhe poli 
ticians ited the generals, the generals 
hated the politicians, and the politicians 
themselves were divided behind the fagade 
of a coalition government. The extreme 
French left, for example, at the height 
of the war bombarded the trenches with 
peace pamphlets urging troops to rise up 


und join with their German brothers in 


ending the bloodshed 
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war in weeks. The fanfare and prepara- 
tions were so grand that the Germans 
knew all about it in advance. Nivelle knew 
they knew it, but he went ahead anyway. 
And from April 16 to May 9. 1917, 
French troops flung themselves against 
the Germans’ barbed wire, entrenched 
machine guns and presighted artillery un- 
til 130.000 French casualties had piled up. 

Morale collapsed. A front-line battal- 
ion, scheduled for replacement. was or- 
dered instead to attack, and mutinied. 
Word of the rebellion traveled along the 
trenches. Suddenly the masses of ex- 
hausted French soldiers realized that they 
had power. There were too many of them 
to shoot—even if loyal troops could have 
been found to fire on them. 

An Eerie Struggle. Watt skillfully 
evokes the eerie. secret struggle of a na- 
tion to reform its will and its army in 
midwar and somehow keep the enemy 
from knowing about it. That wholesale 
bloodshed did not occur was partly due 
to the skill of General Henri Pétain, the 
hero of Verdun. Pétain regained the sol- 
diers’ confidence with reforms of outra- 
geous army policies on pay and leave and 
a promise that he would not attack with- 
out some hope of local success. But much 
credit must go to the mutineers them- 
selves. In an odd way they emerge as 
something very like heroes, their action as 
much an evidence of reason as treason. 
The mass mutinies were largely a form 
of passive resistance, protesting not so 
much the war as how the war was being 
fought. Defecting companies ignored but 
practically never harmed their officers. 
They stayed together as units. They never 
resisted the loyal cavalry—better disci- 
plined because they had not endured the 
ordeal of prolonged trench warfare— 
pressed into service to round them up. 
Until Pétain’s reforms, though, they re- 
fused to attack. 

A Gift from the Kaiser. Appalling as 
the mutiny was, it was, in retrospect, 
effective. The army high command aban- 
doned its disastrous policy of attack at 
all costs. France turned to Georges Cle- 
menceau, a tough leader who clamped 
down on political freedom but drove the 
country hard to the end of the war. 

That France survived the crisis, of 
course, owes a little something to German 
stolidity. The Kaiser’s generals did hear 
of the mutinies. But they could not be- 
lieve that such goings-on could occur, 
even among Frenchmen. When they final- 
ly launched a tentative thrust in July 
1917. it was too late: the attack ran up 
nst one of Pétain’s reconditioned di- 
visions and was stopped cold. 


Beyond the Fringe 


THe Sick Fox (305 pp.)—Pau! Bro- 
deur—Atlantic Monthly Press ($4.75). 


The story seems strange but simple. 
Harry Brace. a U.S. intelligence officer, is 
in charge of guarding a hidden U.S. nu- 
clear warhead depot in a remote section 
of West Germany. Patrolling the dark 
forest around the depot, cutting his own 
orders, wearing civvies, chasing trout and 


women at his pleasure, he comes to feel 
like a feudal baron, Then he sees a sick 
fox and realizes that it may be rabid. But 
he does not kill it. Why? Unconsciously, 
he sees it as a companion in his own 
growing urge toward anarchy. 

On this framework, Paul Brodeur blends 
psychological insight and historic parallel 
to create a portrait of the alienated man in 
the nuclear age. Harry Brace is not mere- 
ly the familiar figure who feels estranged 
just from his own society. He wants out 
of the whole organized world. 

When the fox bites a village dog and 
thus creates the threat of an epidemic of 
rabies, Brace finds himself more and more 
at odds with society. Contemptuous of the 
German authorities trying to control the 
disease, he strikes up a strange alliance 
with an itinerant shepherd and game 
poacher whose sheep are suspected of in- 





WALTCR DARAN 
PAUL BrRopEUR 
Last of the Legionnaires. 


fection. Defending him, Brace finds him- 
self in a shooting showdown with a posse 
of outraged villagers. 

The novel's distinction is the rich sym- 
bolic resonances woven around Brace’s 
disintegration. Unwillingly representing 
the waning influence of the U.S. in Eu- 
rope, Brace is seen partly as a throwback 
to the last of the Roman legionnaires in 
Germania. Making love to a local land- 
owner's wife, he is the incarnation of 
Woden offering himself to the goddess of 
the forest. Even the shepherd Brace de- 
fends is not merely an old reprobate but 
a kind of Ur-brigand descended from the 
race of Jacob. As for the fox: Is he a fox? 
He may be Brace’s alter ego. He may even 
be man himself, close to madness and 
ready to spread destruction in the world. 

Many an earnest young writer launch- 
ing a first novel is like a man trying to 
raft his belongings across a flooded river. 
The problem, clearly, is to get the essen- 
tial items safely over. The temptation is 
to pile everything on. Paul Brodeur’s story 
nearly founders under its symbolic freight. 
But the voyage into a world where inner 
disorder and outer chaos mirror each other 
makes an absorbing trip. 
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